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WILD gusty sky, blackish blue 
towards the west, a brown, stony 
kelp-covered beach and tumbling 

breakers, all enclosed in a mighty frame 
of mountains—that was the scene of which 
Hulda was the centre. She was standing 
upon a bowlder, shading her eyes with her 
hand, and looking out to sea. She was a 
tall, straight, handsome girl of nineteen 
or twenty, of pure Scandinavian type. 
The wind blew her blonde hair across her 
face and strained her skirts about her 
limbs. The gulls flew shrieking over 
her head. Ske had a healthy out-door 
color, and in the weather-wise glance 
with which she scanned the horizon there 
was something half professional. “ Looks 
rather squally, don’t you think, Magda?” 
she remarked, addressing her younger 


sister who was sitting on a little mound of 


pebbles at her feet. 

“T can’t tell, Hulda,” the latter an- 
swered, plaintively; “you know this 
my week in the kitchen and I have no 
responsibility for the weather.” 
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Hulda apparently did not hear what 
she said. 

“There,” she cried, “do you see that 
black streak against the horizon? No, 
not there. Nosth—north—west That's 
the steamer. He’s coming!” 

She jumped down from the bowlder, 
seized her sister, who in the mez unwhile 
had risen, about the waist, and began to 
waltz to a tune which she gayly hummed 
with little wanton dashes and flourishes. 

“Now, Hulda, do try to be a little 
ladylike,” Magda implored ; “you know 
he’ll never like you if you behave like 
that.” 

“Well, what does it matter?” ejacu- 
lated Hulda, striking a defiant attitude ; 
“if he don’t like me he’ll like you, and 
in the end it amounts to the same thing. 
He'll take one daughter out of the family 
and that is all he is expected to do. I 
don’t know, but on the whole I prefer that 
he should take you. You are such a 
dear soft little pink of propriety ; so nice 
to pet.” 
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She put her arms about Magda’s neck 
and kissed her with exaggerated affection. 

“Qh, do let me alone, Hulda!” Magda 
protested ; “you are so —"* dreadful 
when you are excited, dear 

“Am I dreadful he cause I tell you 
that I give him up to you—that I shan’t 
look at him once while he is with us— 
that I shall be perfectly horrid to him so 


that he’ll detest me from the bottom of 


his soul?” 


“What stuff you do talk, dear! How 

‘an you give him away when he is not 
Yours ; and how much less could you do 
it if he were yours? And what would 
mother say if you disappointed her? 
You know she has set her heart upon 
this prospect of marrying Mr. Falck.” 

“Well, that’s only because she has got 
it into her head that I am the handsom- 
est and have the best chance. Any 
other daughter would do just as well. 
You know father wants to send Fritz to 
the Latin school in Christiania; and he 
can’t afford to do that until somebody 
has taken a daughter or two off his 
hands. It’s a pity Mr. Falck isn’t a 


Mormon; then he might take the whole 


half dozen.” 

The girl who spoke in this reckless 
fashion was the eldest daughter of the 
Reverend Carl Brinckman, who had for 
a quarter of a century ministered to the 
spiritual needs of the peasants and fisher- 
men in a remote fjord valley, on the 
western coast of Norway. She was a 
trifle above medium height, and of that 
kind of build which in middle life de- 
velops into a pleasant matronly solidity. 
There was a restlessness and wild grace 
in her motions which indicated impa- 
tience of restraint; and her beauty, too, 
had a touch of something Amazonian. 
It was emphatic and brilliant, rather 
than gentle. Her motions, as she walked 
along the beach, flinging her handsome 
head to the right and to the left, had 
something of the wanton charm of an un- 
broken colt. Her frank blue eyes ex- 
pressed the liveliest curiosity. They were 
not bold eyes; and they were too inex- 
perienced to be impertinent. But they 
were unshrinking, deep and tender. The 
chief beauty of her face was, however, a 
mouth of singular sweetness and purity. 
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It was impossible to think ill of a person 
with such nobly chiselled lips. They 
served as a voucher for the personality, 
She had a way of tossing up her chin 
which her father declared was not at all 
maidenly ; and she had, according to the 
same authority, a dozen other faults 
which needed erpetual correcting, as 
they would be likely to prejudice an in- 
tending suitor. This warning had, how- 
ever, not the expected effect. If there 
was anything Hulda enjoyed, it was of- 
fending prospective suitors—hurling defi- 
ance at them by maintaining her own 
proud independence. She felt humiliated 
at the thought that she was being tacitly 
offered on the cheapest possible terms to 
any respectable party who might be dis- 
posed to take her; and the only way she 
could under such conditions preserve her 
self-esteem, was to treat all respectable 
parties that might be suspected of “seri- 
ous intentions” with marked contumely. 
It was that miserable Fritz—the par- 
son’s youngest child and only boy—who 
by his coming had made all the six girls 
superfluous. Fritz was but thirteen, and 
had all sorts of disagreeable tricks; but 
for all that he commanded the house, and 
all that he did was regarded both by his 
father and mother as being well done. 
He was as wild and ruthless a barbarian 
as ever invaded a peaceful parsonage. 
He got up from table whenever he 
pleased, and never asked to be excused. 
He had mysterious errands in the barn 
and the stables which usually occurred to 
him, when he happened not to like the 
dessert, or his sisters tried to tease him. 
Rarely did he deign them a reply, but he 
would confide in strict confidence to Nils, 
the groom, that girls were no good. 
He was a quiet, self-contained and _taci- 
turn boy, and so admirably contemptu- 
ous in his manner toward the household 
that he would be sure, if he persevered, 
to be adored by those whom he trampled 
upon. His sisters, however, though they 
admitted that Fritz was, abstractly speak- 
ing, a very fine boy, might be pardoned 
for chafing a little under his tyranny. 
They did not enjoy being pinched and 
punched until they promised “ not to tell” 
that he had gone swimming three times 
in one day, or associated with the shoe- 
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miuker’s John, who had a fas- 
cinating reputation for wick- 
edness. They often compared 
at night the blue spots on 
their arms, and plotted inef- 
fectual schemes of retaliation. 
When the time came for ear- 
rying them out, one or the 
other always deserted, and 
threatened to “peach” if the 
plan was not abandoned. 
The only one of the sisters 
who held her own against 
Fritz was Hulda; but they 
lived on a more or less open 
war footing and would no 
doubt have come to blows, if 
the mother’s restraining in- 
fluence had not interceded to 
prevent hostilities. It was 
not so much a personal re- 
sentment which actuated 
Hulda, as a spirit of rebellion 
on behalf of her down-trodden 
sex against the senseless des- 
potism, which in spite of abil- 
ity and merit, consigned it to 
inferiority. Fritz happened 
in her case to be the visible 
embodiment of the whole ob- 
noxious system against which 
her soul revolted; and it was, 
therefore, she carried on a 
sort of sisterly feud with him, 
half jocose, but yet a good 
deal more serious than on the 
surface it appeared. Hulda 














felt herself so greatly supe- 
rior to her stolid and _ taci- 
turn brother, who walked about with a 
masculine strut and seemed to take such 
a crude satisfaction in his mere masculin- 
ity. She would not admit to herself that 
she half envied him this pleasure, and that 
she would herself gladly have surren- 
dered her feminine refinement and other 
virtues in exchange for his sturdy pachy- 
dermatous conceit. 

It was not, indeed, by the pastor’s de- 
cree, that the necessity had arisen for 
sacrificing a daughter in order that the 
son might obtain a learned education. 
Pastor Brinckman was too amiable a 
man and too fond of his daughters to as- 
sent to so cruel a proposition. But Mrs. 


Brinckman, though she embellished the 
fact with much sentimental embroidery, 
had stated plainly to Hulda that it was 
absolutely imperative that one of the six 
should marry, and that she as the eldest, 
and ‘handsomest, undoubtedly stood the 


best chance. She had then commenced to 
talk about the new curate, Mr. Falck, of 
his musical talents, his fortune and pros- 
pects, and had intimated broadly that it 
would be a terrible disappointment to her, 
if Hulda failed to embrace such a golden 
opportunity. It was a deplorable but an 
undeniable fact that men were attracted 
by beauty rather than the more solid 
qualities of mind and heart, and as Hulda 
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was the only one of her daughters upon 
whom it had pleased God to bestow this 
perishable gift, it was her manifest duty 
to use it for the benefit of her family, be- 
fore it was yet taken from her, as doubtless 
it would be, if it but served to feed her 
pride and worldly vanity. 

It is needless to state that Hulda de- 
parted from this interview with her 
mother in anything but a submissive 
frame of mind. Though she had never 
seen the Reverend Anthon Falek, she 
hated him already, and was resolved to 
do everything in her power to make him 
hate her. Or if she could only transfer 
him to her pet sister Magda, who was in 
all respects her opposite, and so admirably 
adapted to preside over a country parson- 
age—why then she might even be induced 
to like him and to forgive him the trouble 
he had caused her. It was this inspira- 
tion which had made her waltz on the 
beach with Magda, so that the sand flew 
about their ears. The longer she contem- 


plated it, the happier it seemed to her as 
a solution of all difficulties, and by the 
time the steamer hove into view, it had 
actually reconciled her to Mr. Falck’s 


coming. 

Fritz came strolling down to the beach 
with both his hands in his pockets, when 
he spied the steamer in the distance, and 
walking with a manly swagger out on 
the pier, he investigated the well-worn 
posts, about which the hawsers were 
thrown in warping. He whistled softly 
to himself, while he stood critically wateh- 
ing the manceuvres of the steamboat, and 
took no more notice of his sisters than if 
they had been so many sand-hoppers dis- 
porting themselves among the kelp. He 
was a somewhat thick-set, broad-shoul- 
dered boy, with a homely, freckled face 
and light blue, inexpressive eyes. He 
did not look exactly stupid, but coarse- 
fibred and unimpressionable. There was 
a good deal of quiet observation in his 
glance, and* his straight, close-shutting 
mouth denoted determination and stub- 
born self-sufficiency. He was in that 
semi-savage condition of boyhood, when 
girls seem particularly distasteful, and all 
the finer instincts blunted. He was fond 
of fishing, had pigeons and rabbits by 
the hundreds, and kept up a flourish- 


ing trade in these commodities with «ll 
the boys in the neighborhood. He had 
a natural tendency for rudeness in speech 
and manner, looked with pitying contempt 
upon the refinements of his home (which 
seemed incompatible with true manhood) 
and imitated to the best of his ability the 
groom Nils, who wore no suspenders, ut 
gave his trousers a hitch, whenever they 
threatened to slide down upon his hips. 
All that Nils did and said seemed to 
Fritz admirable, while all that his pa- 
rents and sisters said and did was revard- 
ed with suspicion, until it had received 
Nils’s approval, of which Nils, it must be 
admitted, was not lavish. 

Fritz, as he saw the steamer make a 
long detour before it glided up to the 
pier, watched with a quiet fascination all 
that went on on board, and knew, too, 
the significance of each command. He 
then remembered that the new curate 
who was to be his tutor, was expected by 
this boat, and not wishing to compromise 
his dignity by seeming eager to make 
this gentleman’s acquaintance, he turned 
slowly on his heel and sauntered up 
toward the stables, whence he still had a 
fair view of the fjord. He had formed a 
very unfavorable opinion of Mr. Falck, 
first because he was a clergyman, and 
secondly because he understood that he 
was musical. And of all effeminate arts, 
music was to Fritz the most imbecile and 
incomprehensible. He had heard the 
endless discussion which had _ preceded 
the selection of Mr. Falek, out of the 
number of candidates who had responded 
to the pastor’s advertisement. The pas- 
tor loved musie¢ as he loved nothing else, 
and played an excellent first violin. His 
two eldest daughters, Hulda and Magda, 
played the piano, and the former had, 
moreover, a magnificent voice.  Occa- 
casionally Mr. Kofod, the sheriff, who 
lived across the fjord, would be induced 
to come over and play the second violin 
in the pastor’s Wednesday evening quar- 
tets; but the trouble with the sheriff was 
that he never could be made to practise, 
and he spoiled the finest passages of 
Haydn and Beethoven by his wretched 
bungling. And the pastor had such a sen- 
sitive ear that he invariably stopped the 
whole performance and expostulated with 
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his guest, when he played out of tune; 
whereupon the sheriff, who was an irasci- 
ble gentleman, took offence and some- 
times departed in high dudgeon. — It was, 
truth to tell, in no small measure due to 
Mr. Kofod’s poor ear and uncertain tem- 
per that Mr. Brinckman had at last 
yielded to his wife’s entreaties and con- 
cluded to engage a curate. If the sheriff 
had been more amiable or played a better 
second violin, he would have gotten on for 
many a year without one. But the 
Wednesday evening quartets were his 
chief delight, and when the idea had been 
artfully suggested, that he might obtain 
a musical curate who would make the 
sheriff superfluous, his financial scruples 
evaporated and he walked unsuspiciously 
into his trap. The advertisement which 
he inserted in the weekly, devoted to 
ecclesiastical interests, was a curiosity 
of its kind and created a great deal of 
merriment. It read as follows: 


“A well-recommended theologi- 
cal candidate, of good charactereand 
ability, who can play a good second 
violin, can obtain a position as 
curate by applying to X X X.” 


But five responses were re- 
ceived, from which circum- 
stance the pastor had no choice 
but to conclude that a good 
character and a good second 
violin were, if not incompat- 
ible, at all events an extreme- 
ly rare combination. Two of 
the respondents were married 
and were therefore out of the 
question, and two of the re- 
maining ones proved on in- 
quiry to be morally objection- 
able. One was said to drink 
and the other had a stain of 
some sort upon his character. 
Mr. Falek was therefore the 
only one left who was avail- 
able. Beside preaching at the 
annex church and _ assisting 
the pastor in his work, he had 
agreed to give Fritz lessons in 
Latin; and Fritz, who had 
been informed of the arrange- 
ment, had therefore good 
grounds for his dislike. 


TARES. 
Il. 


THE arrival of the steamer was the one 
great excitement which broke the monot- 
ony of life at the parsonage; the family 
would have been on the pier in force, 
even if no one had been expected. The 
servant-maids, some with arms akimbo 
and sleeves rolled up to their elbows, 
others shading their eyes with their 
hands, stood in a row in front of the 
house, staring in delightful agitation at 
the speckled and checkered Englishmen 
with field glasses slung across their shoul- 
ders, and the other curious varieties of 
the human species which the steamer 
never failed to bring. Pastor Brinck- 
man and his wife, however, had small 
attention to spare for the tourists on this 
occasion. They strained their eyes, mus- 
tering every passenger on board with 
earnest scrutiny, but saw no one except 
two English sportsmen, followed by a 
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The arrival of the steamer. 
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Mr. Falck 


servant carrying guns and rods, who 
seemed disposed to disembark. The 
steamer whistled once, twice, thrice, and 
a visible disappointment settled upon 
their features. Then, just as the gang- 
way was about to be pulled in, a tall, 
thin, spectacled man, with very square 
shoulders, elbowed his way through the 
crowd and walked ashore. He had a 
longish pale face, tired blue eyes, and a 
somewhat startled expression, like some 
animal that had been seared from the 
grateful dusk of his den into the garish 
light of day. There was an air of schol- 
arly refinement about him; but withal 
it could not be denied that he was an 
extremely unimpressive personality. He 
was not ugly by any means; neither was 
he at all handsome; a kind of dreary 
neutrality, which is the mark of “the 
average” man, seemed to envelop him 
from head to foot like dull drab tint. 
Apparently, he was about thirty or thir- 
ty-two years of age. His coat and trous- 
ers were of black broadcloth of a vaguely 
clerical cut, and his broad-brimmed soft 
felt hat was of a similar style. He looked 
as if he had slept, and had not enjoyed 
being awakened. With the most color- 
less manner he stepped up to Mr. and 
Mrs. Brineckman, who felt, somehow, a 
trifle chilled, and did not give him half 


so effusive a welcome as they had been 
prepared to do. Hulda, Magda and the 
younger girls, as soon as they had caught 


.a glimpse of him, scattered up the little 


slope, without waiting to greet him, and 
in their virginal bosoms a fond illusion 
perished. Hulda tried to persuade her- 
self that his unprepossessing appearance 
was, on the whole, a matter for congratu- 
lation, as it made it so much the easier 
for her to remain true to her resolution 
to hate him. But for all that, she could 
not rid herself of a vague pang, as she 
walked up the hill toward the parsonage. 

Dinner was announced at one o’clock 

—for this was an old fashioned country 

menage—and all the family gathered 
‘\: promptly on the hour in the large, sunny 

‘dining room. The clatter of the many 
heels sounded sharply upon the brown- 
painted, uncarpeted floor; but as no one 
in the house was troubled with nerves, 
there was no necessity for muffling one’s 
footsteps. The panelled walls were also 
painted in an unobtrusive color and 
adorned with diverse smoky lithographs, 
one of which represented Napoleon at the 
Bridge of Acole and another a terribly 
flamboyant eruption of Vesuvius. The 
windows were low and scantily draped 
with chintz curtains, and on the little 
ledges which were formed by the thick- 
ness of the wall, stood flowering roses and 
pinks and calla lilies. The room was per- 
vaded by savory odors, and every time a 
maid entered from the adjoining kitchen, 
carrying some steaming dish, a sound 
was heard of sizzling and boiling, which 
was extremely appetizing. It was a 
pretty sight to see the six girls, all glow- 
ing with health and vigor, standing be- 
hind their chairs, waiting for the father 
and mother to take their seats. But be- 
tween the pastor and his favorite daugh- 
ter a seat had been left vacant this time, 
and the girl Stina had been transferred, 
much to her disgust, to the other side of 
the table where Fritz, who sat next to 
his mother, was her neighbor. Mrs. 
Brinckman was a large handsome ma- 
tron, with a plump, sagacious face, wear- 
ing an air of maternal authority. It was 
asy to see that she was the dominant 
spirit of the household. The look of se- 
rene determination in her eyes contrasted 


\ 
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strongly with the good-humored and 
half-deprecatory glance of her husband. 

They waited fully five minutes before 
Mr. Falck made his appearance; and a 
cloud had begun to gather on the brow of 
the hostess. Fritz expected that the 
curate would surely be scolded for being 
late, and anticipated the scene with satis- 
faction. For he knew that his mother 
had two infallible tests for the judging of 
character. One was punctuality at 
meals, and the other was the condition in 
which a man left his room in the morn- 
ing. A guest who, like the musical 
sheriff, left his bed tumbled, his clothes 
strewn about on tables and chairs and 
soaking-wet towels littering the floor, she 
would have believed capable of any 
iniquity. 

In a rather formal and_ perfunctory 
manner Mr. Brinckman introduced his 
daughters to the new curate, but made 
Fritz the subject of a little humorous 
eulogy, which, however, Mr. Falck ac- 
cepted with gravity. The pastor said a 
brief grace, whereupon all seated them- 
selves, and with an acute sense of con- 


straint began to eat the soup, containing 


in each plate two preserved plums. All 
the girls glanced surreptitiously at Mr. 
Falek, who blushed under the conscious- 
ness of their interest in his person. He 
had lived a lonely and studious bachelor 
life, and never associated with young 
ladies. In fact, he had always been 
rather afraid of them, not because they 
possessed no attraction for him, but be- 
cause he feared their ridicule. He had 
an idea that girls were much given to 


giggling, and made fun of the men who 


tried to win their favor. Now he was fully 
aware how badly nature had equipped 
him for the rédle of a lady-killer; and 
common prudence would seem to dictate 
a cautiously reserved attitude toward all 
approaches of the wily sex. He had oc- 
casionally, when his bachelor menage 
seemed particularly dreary, contemplated 
the possibility of marriage ; but with char- 
acteristic modesty he had fancied his fu- 
ture bride a maiden of as scanty charm as 
himself, to whom a home, such as he 
would be able to provide, would be the 
chief attraction. To be loved for his own 
sake seemed so wild a dream that a mere 
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vasual glance into the mirror sufficed to 
dispel it. 

Mr. Falck had heard from acquaint- 
ances of the family that the eldest Miss 
Brinckman was a beauty, and he had 
resolved particularly to be on his guard 
against her—well knowing how high she 
hung above his reach. 

Magda and Stina in the meanwhile 
had been taking observations; and the 
former had whispered to the latter that 
Mr. Falck’s ears looked like the ears of a 
pitcher—whereupon Stina grew purple in 
the face and began to shake with internal 
laughter. She made various unsuccessful 
attempts to recover her composure, and 
finally stuffed a napkin into her mouth, 
pretending that she had swallowed some- 
thing the wrong way, and hastily left the 
room. In order to make this incident 
less noticeable, the pastor began to talk 
a trifle laboriously about the character of 
the parish, the trouble he had had with 
the sheriff, and finally related with some 
humor how scandalized his parishioners 
had heen at his playing the fiddle. Mrs. 
Brinckman cautiously put in a word here 
and there, usually modifying or correct- 
ing her husband’s statements, when they 
seemed in danger of misrepresenting him 
or making an unfavorable impression. 
But the curate, in spite of all attempts to 
draw him out remained on his guard, and 
answered in stiff monosyllables. It was a 
great relief both to the pastor and the 
girls when the dinner was at an end. 
They had received a very unfavorable 
impression of Mr. Falck, nevertheless 
Mrs. Brineckman prophesied that before 
a month was past they would all be in 
love w:th him. 


Iil. 


THE Reverend Anthon Falck was the 
son of a custom house inspector, who had 
married the daughter of a rich lumber 
merchant. He was an only child, and 
had been petted and coddled from his 
arliest infancy. He had been rather a 
dull boy, but extremely studious. His 
mother’s pride in him imposed obligations 
which he could not ignore. She was 
firmly persuaded that her duckling was a 
swan and tried her best to persuade him. 
But though he loved her the more for 
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her maternal partiality, he was not in 
the least deceived. His modesty was of 
a hard and unyielding substance like a 
stone wall, which repelled friendly and 
hostile missiles with the same staunch 
imperturbability 

During his school-days a certain in- 
nate shyness—a lack of that boyish savoir 
vivre which makes intercourse easy and 
natural, had kept him apart from his kind 
and made him lonely and unapproach- 
able. It was pathetic to see him stand 
on the street corners of the shabby little 
town and gaze with a heavy heart at the 
games of the boys, and then take to his 
heels like a frightened deer, whenever 
they took notice of him. After his 
father’s death, which occurred when he 
was in his thirteenth year, he had 
breathed an atmosphere that was thick 
with the incense of maternal adoration. 
He shunned boys (even though he 
yearned for their company) because he 
did not know what to say to them or 
how to behave. He had an uncomfort- 
able feeling of being laughed at, and the 


ruthless criticism to which he was ocea- 
sionally exposed at school wounded him 


cruelly. 

In his eighteenth year he was sent to 
the University of Christiania, and soon 
began the study of theology. His 
mother r, who followed him to the cap- 
ital, kept house for him in a style much 
beyond the standard of the student 
world. She continued from 
affection to monopolize him, to minister 
anxiously to all his wants, and to foster 
in him that shy aloofness which is the 
result of loneliness and misdirected affec- 
tion. She had kept him, as it were, so 
steadily in cotton from his very birth, 
guarding him against the cold draughts 
and rude shocks of life, that it would 
have been a miracle if he had developed 
a sturdy personality. His musie which 
he had taken up to while away the hours 
that often hung heavy upon his hands 
she encouraged, playing herself the piano 
parts; and evening after evening they 
waded through interminable sheets, re- 
hearsing, repeating and practising with a 
dreary terrible patience. 

When Anthon was twenty-eight years 
old and a candidate or oraduate of the- 
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ology, his mother died; and he nearly 
er ieved himself to death at her loss. She 
had become so indispensable to his exist- 
ence that he was utterly incapable of re- 
adjusting his life to her absence. It was 
his misfortune that he had money enough 
to satisfy his few wants without working, 
and in order to save himself from despair 
he had no resource but to play—play— 
play from morning till night. He tray- 
elled over miles and miles of musical 
scores—Haydn, Beethoven and Berlioz, 
not so much because he enjoyed it, as be- 
‘ause it served to divert his thoughts 
from brooding over his misfortune. Wak- 
ing up at last to the fact that he could 
not continue to idle away his life in this 
style, he resolved to enter upon some 
practical activity; and at the age of 
thirty, after many misgivings and earnest 
self-examination, he answered Pastor 
Brinckman’s advertisement for a musical 
curate. 

A dull, dreary .and rather common- 
place man. is, I believe, more easily 
tolerated in the clerical profession, than 
in any other; nay, he may even make a 
moderate success. His holy office sheds 
a halo about his dullness and invests it 
with a kind of sanctity. It becomes, if 
not a sacrilege, at least a mark of frivol- 
ity to criticize him, and moreover, the bib- 
lical vocabulary which he is privileged to 
employ, becomes, in the course of time, 
a stereotyped form of speech, and serves 
as a substitute for thought. The Rever- 
end Anthon Falck was by no means con- 
scious of any such advantage, but he 
nevertheless profited by it. It was his 
clerical office rather than his personality 
which had predisposed Mrs. Brinckman 
in his favor, and it was the same respect 
for his cloth which restrained the satirical 
tongues of the girls, and made them main- 
tain toward him a colorless neutrality. 

The first sermon which he preached on 
the second Sunday after his arrival 
‘aused some discussion at the dinner- 
table in which Hulda participated. The 
text was the parable of the tares among 
the wheat, and the pastor, as he was 
in duty bound to do, expressed a mild 
approval of the thoughtfulness as well as 
the orthodoxy of the discourse. 

“ But why,” remarked Hulda with a 
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raguely challenging manner, “ why’s the 
Devil responsible for the tares?” 

“The text says expressly that it was 
the Devil who sowed them” answered 
Falck. 

“But in the sense in which you ex- 
plained the parable, do we not really 
ourselves sow our tares? And when we 
reap the harvest of tares, is it not our- 
selves we have to thank for it? If 
the Devil sowed them, I don’t see where 
my responsibility comes in?” 

“Child, child,” said the pastor, in a 
tone of kindly admonition, “ let the word 
of God suffice, and do not attempt to pry 
into problems which are too deep for you.’ 

Hulda felt that this was intended for a 
rebuke, and lapsed into rebellious silence. 

“ But, father,’ she resumed after a 
while, lifting her head with subdued 
defiance, “have you not frequently said 
to both me and to F ritz, that if you sow 
wheat you’ll-reap wheat: if you sow tares 
you'll reap tares?’ 


catch so old a bird as | am.’ 


“Yes, that is, generally speaking, per- 
fectly true,” the pastor observed, with an 
air of dismissal; “Mother,” he added, 
turning, with his mouth full, towards his 
wife, “this hare ragout is simply deli- 
cious.” 

The topic was supposed to have been 
disposed of, when Stina innocently asked : 

“ What are tares, father ? ” 

“Tares are ‘weeds, my child.” 

“T thought they meant wicked people ;” 
the girl remarked thoughtfully. 

“So they do, my dear ; that is the way 
the parable is most frequently explained.” 

“ But surely,” Hulda exclaimed with 
renewed spirit, “God created the wicked 
as well as the good; if He did not, how 
can he possibly hold them to account ? ” 

“My dear child,” said the pastor with 
a warning solemnity, “a fool can ask 
more questions than ten wise men can 
answer. You must rest satisfied with 
God’s assurance that He loves all men: 
and that He is Justice incarnate. I do 
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not myself pretend to have solved all the 
riddles of creation ; but my confidence in 
God’s justice and love makes me content 
to wait patiently until the day when all 
that is hidden shall be revealed.” 

As the weeks went by, without any 
approach on Mr. Falck’s part, Hulda 
found that there was no reason whatever 
for maintaining such a strictly defensive 
attitude toward him. Nay (so curious 
is the feminine heart), she began even to 
cherish a dim resentment toward him, 
for not offering her the chance to vindi- 
cate her independence. She had ex- 
pected to fight a battle, and to display a 
truly heroic spirit in repelling his ad- 
vances. And here he was, bowing to her 
three times a day,—at breakfast, dinner 
and supper—with distant courtesy and 
being apparently no more aware of her 
presence that he was of that of the four- 
teen old Malla. The few remarks which 
he volunteered were addressed to her 


father and mother, and when one day 
she asked him for the salt, he handed it 
to her with a blunt directness which was 
almost insulting. 


It was just the way he 
would have handed it to Fritz. To say 
that her self-respect suffered under this 
treatment is to put it mildly. With 
every day that went by she felt more and 
more outraged at what she styled Mr. 
Falck’s ungentlemanliness and _ his utter 
want in the regard due to her sex. The 
more it became obvious that he was not 
occupying himself with her, the more she 
occupied herself with him. If he had 
been the subtlest of flirts, instead of a 
rather innocent cleric, wary, on general 
principles, of the reputed wiles of the 
guileful gender, he could not have de- 
vised a more infallible method of enlist- 
ing her interest. Her speculation took a 
wide range in regard to his temperament, 
his circumstances and his hypothetical 
experience! Had he had some desperate 
love affair? Had he been jilted and 
grown cynical? Was he carrying in 
his heart the image of some beloved 
one, possibly dead, to whem he had 
vowed eternal fealty? That one of these 
three hypotheses hit the truth, she had no 
doubt. But which? That was the 
question. For that a man of thirty could 
under any conditions look back upon a 
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past so uncheckered by romantic inci- 
dent as that of Mr. Falck no woman 
can ever be made to believe. Tragic 
despair, silent, though hopeless, devotion, 
soured misogyny, in consequence of biight- 
ed affections, were all comprehensible 
states of mind; but the kind of indiffer- 
ence which Mr. Falck chose to affect was 
simply a mask which ill became him. 

It was for the purpose of punishing 
him that Hulda resolved to abandon her 
habitual reserve, and deliberately set out 
to capture him. She would show him 
that no man could with impunity behave 
thus toward her. What must her mother 
think, after having prophecied with such 
solemn certainty that Mr. Falck would, 
as a matter of course, fall in love with 
her—after having fancied that all she had 
to do was to secure from her daughter a 
favorable reception of his suit? And 
the pastor, too, had he not begun to mar- 
vel in his innocent way, why the rela- 
tion between the curate and his eldest 
daughter was so cold and formal? He 
was himself a trifle disappointed in Mr. 
Falck, to be sure, not so much on ac- 
count of the dryness and utter bloodless- 
ness of his sermons, as because of a cer- 
tain mechanical preciseness and wooden 
quality in his music. He did not play 
wildly out of tune like the sheriff, nor 
did he have the hardihood to improvise, 
when he lost his place ; but he sat fiddling 
away with a rigid correctness and a 
patient spiritless conscientiousness which 
nearly drove the musical pastor distracted. 

This was the situation when Hulda, 
one morning in June, spied Mr. Falck 
walking up and down among the flower 
beds in the garden, smoking a cigar, from 
which blue rings and spirals rose in the 
quiet air. The tired discontent had van- 
ished from his features, and they wore an 
air of serene complacancy which no self- 
respecting beauty could be blamed for 
resenting. She was standing before the 
mirror, bestowing some final decorative 
touches upon her stately person, while 
the odor of fresh leaves and flowers rose 
up to her from the blooming lilacs under 
her windows. She looked young and 
radiant, and a brightness like that of the 
spring outside shone out of her face. A 
deep golden lustre in her thick hair, her 
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frank and luminous gaze and a certain 
grand nobility of form gave her a resem- 
blanece to a Valkyrie. She was as far as 
possible from the dainty drawing room 
coquette who lays artful snares for men, 
with the mere wanton desire to make 
conquests. No, hers was the more primi- 


tive type of womanhood; her emotions 
were strong and easily decipherable. 


This man had ignored and neglected 
her. She meant to chastise him, and she 
started out for the enterprise with a zest 
like that of a war-horse who sniffs the 
battle from afar. 

She descended the stairs, a vague tu- 
mult in her blood which she vainly strove 
to quiet. At the garden gate she met 
Fritz, who made en passant a face at her, 





The pastor had some scruples in sowing tares in the domestic wheat field. 
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full of derisive meaning. She felt a strong 
desire to strike him; for the hint con- 
veyed in his grimace was cruelly true and 
suggestive. But she 
once more and walked in among the li- 
lacs and roses. She gave a little start, 
by no means feigned, when she found her- 
self, much sooner than she had expected, 
face to face with the curate. She had 
fancied him in another part of the gar- 
den, where she had seen him, two min- 
utes ago, from her windew. 

“ How you startled me, Mr. Falck,” 
she cried, blushing with a vague embar- 
rassment. 

“T am extremely sorry,” he answered 
stifly, with a blush which matched hers 
in vividness. 

“Are you very fond of flowers? ” she 
asked, at random, while bending over a 
gorgeous rose, as if trying to det rach it. 

“Yes, I thank you—that i is to say—if 
you please—I like to look at them,” he 
stammered in painful confusion. 

“So do I,” she declared, looking up 
into his eyes with an appealing, adorable 
frankness, “flowers never deceive one; 
they are as they appear.” 

“Yes,” he assented awkwardly, “ ye: 
that is so.” 

She felt so acutely her superiority to 
him that she recovered in an instant her 
composure, and could scarcely suppress a 
faint pity for his helplessness. It was so 
obvious that she had done him injustice 
in suspecting him of indifference resulting 
from a surfeit of amorous experience. I 
believe most women feel a certain tender- 
ness for this kind of innocence, which 
greatly heightens the zest of an incipient 
affaire. 
kindness for Mr. Falek of which Hulda 
was conscious rose from the feeling that 
she had him at her mercy. 

“Ah,” she ejaculated, with a shrill stac- 
cato, “how these abominable thorns do 
hurt!” 

She expected, of course, that he would 
offer to pick the rose for her, but he was so 
slow in comprehending his duty that she 
had to give him a second hint, and finally 
asked him point-blank for his penknife. 

“ Perhaps—I might—that is to say— 
if you will permit me,” he began. 

“ Yes, certainly; ” she interrupted, with 


restrained herself 


At all events, the first impulse of 
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laughing impatience, “you may, and you 
must.” 

He pulled out the knife, and, stooping 
at her side, with a face as red as a peony, 
he cut the stem of the flower. In so 
doing, he could seareely avoid lightly 
touching her finger, and as he looked up 
suddenly and saw her lovely eyes, beam- 
ing at close quarters into his, his hand 
trembled so that the rose fell upon the 
ground. 

“Thank you, thank you,’ 
snatching it up gayly, “I 
obliged to you.’ 

She inhaled the fragrance of the gor- 
geous thing, in long eager draughts, fum- 
bling all the while in her bosom for a pin, 
which somehow she did not find. 

“May — may I?” he essayed, with 
blushing perplexity, drawing a pin from 
a large arsenal which he kept in the left 
lapel of his coat. 

“Yes, you may,” she ejaculated, with 
amerry burst of laughter, looking straight 
into his eyes again with a roguery which 
was irresistible. Her laughter was like 
that of a child; so frank and loud and 
free, and utterly devoid of reflection. 
There was nothing particularly ludicrous 
in the incident, but her mirth was conta- 
gious, and he found himself first smiling 
sympathetically, and finally joining in her 
laugh. Then the absurdity of laughing 
at nothing made him laugh still more; 
whereat a curious kind of ‘understanding 
was established between them and they 
felt suddenly that they were well ac- 
quainted with each other. Why had he 
robbed himself of the delight of this 
charming girl’s company? She was evi- 
dently as guileless as she was beautiful ; 
and he had only made a jack of himself 
in so persistently avoiding her. Never in 
his life had he felt such a joyous anima- 
tion as possessed him at this moment. 
His blood seemed to beat with a freer and 
nobler rhythm, and the old lassitude—the 
sense of being a trifle below par, which, 
since his mother’s de: ath, had been habitu- 
al with him—had miraculously departed. 


she cried, 
um greatly 


IV. 


Ir was noticed by the pastor, when the 


quartet was well under way, that Mr. 
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Falck’s second violin had undergone 
some strange transformation. In the place 
of its former mechanical correctness, it 
displayed now a degree of animation 
which was astonishing. The very moment 
Hulda, who played the piano treble, gave 
him the key, his G string was seized with 
a tremulous shiver, which was inst..ntly 
perceived by the pastor’s sensitive ear. 
And with what stateliness and melodious 
beauty the four parts flowed together in 
the noble andante. What joyous sweep 
and fervor in the allegro; what glorious, 
reckless abandon in the scherzo, and what 
exquisite fullness and richness of conso- 
nance in the grand and simple theme! 
The pastor had never in his life enjoyed 
Beethoven as he did this evening. It 
was not that Mr. Falck’s playing was in 
any wise remarkable. But he was not 
only mechanically, but also mentally in 
tune with the music, and that little breath 
of inspiration gave warmth and color to 
his performance, which hitherto had been 
cold and colorless. Hulda, too, who was 
profoundly musical, felt herself hurried 
on as if by a magic impulse; her fingers 
seemed to move in accordance with a 
higher will than her own, and produce 
the most thrilling effects. Now and then 
the beauty of some particularly noble 
passage would ripple with a delicious 
shudder down her spine and the strain 
would steal into her blood and make her 
pulses bound to the changing measure of 
her theme. But what was above all glo- 
rious, was a certain rhythmical intox- 
ication, as the four united pcrts swept on 
in magnificent unity, as if swayed by one 
harmonious impulse. 

It was ten o’clock (a very late hour ina 
country parsonage), before the pastor put 
down his violin, and with many caress- 
ing touches swathed it in a silk cloth, be- 
fore depositing it in its case, lined with 
green baize. He was in such a glow of 
pleasure that he heard or saw nothing 
that went on about him; but only ium- 
med with waving gestures snatches of 
reminiscent melody. 

“But my dear Mr. Falck,” he cried, 
seizing the curate with friendly vehe- 
mence by the lapel of his coat, “we must 
get to know each other—you and I. To 
be frank, I have until to-day regarded you 


as a musical amateur. I had no idea you 
could play like that. Why have you hid- 
den your light under a bushel ?” 

“T have not done so purposely,” Mr. 
Falck replied, visibly withdrawing like a 
turtle into his shell. 

“Well, then, you have simply been be- 
witched. There has been some evil spell 
upon you which has disguised you—with 
a bear skin, as it were. But now I should 
like to know who has broken the spell 
and revealed the prince.” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure, Mr. Pastor, 
I have always played as well as I could, 
and if to-night I have succeeded in pleas- 
ing you, I think it must be due to your 
own mood rather than to any skill of 
mine.” 

“Oh, fiddlesticks! don’t try to catch 
so old a bird as I am in so clumsy a trap. 
However, I have no business to pry into 
your secrets. Good night.” 

He kissed his two daughters, lighted 
his long meerschaum pipe and walked 
out into his office, where he was in the 
habit of working for an hour before 
going to bed. Magda, seizing one of the 
three-armed candle-sticks upon the piano 
lighted his way through the dusky hall, 
leaving Falck and Hulda alone in the 
parlor. 

The air seemed charged with excite- 
ment to both of them, as soon as they 
found themselves téte-d-téte. Hulda, in 
whose nerves the music was still vibrat- 
ing, stood at the piano, which she was 
closing, and the big lamp, which was the 
only remaining light in the room, pro- 
jected her shadow, huge and strangely 
distorted, upon the opposite wall. She 
was debating in her mind whether she 
should yield to the impulse which bade 
her remain and encourage the curate in 
his infatuation, or whether she should 
obey her nobler self, which bade her resist 
the temptation. She well knew that Mr. 
Falck was a man of too small a calibre 
to fetter her wayward fancy, and she was 
well acquainted, too, with the line of con- 
duct which duty demanded. But some- 
how a complex feeling, being in part the 
mere feminine desire for conquest and in 
part a vague, emotional yearning, over- 
ruled all her scruples and made her do 
the thing which she had determined not 
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to do. It was, as I have said, the music 
in her blood—a sweet, irresistible rhythm, 
which throbbed in the air, in her brain 
and in her heart. 

“Mr. Falck,” she said, turning ab- 
ruptly about, and showing him a face 
from every inch of which smiles were 
breaking, “tell me, what made you want 
to become a clergyman?” 

“Why, how do you mean?” he in- 
quired, startled by the suddenness of the 
query. 

“Why, I mean, of course, why didn’t 
you become a doctor, or an army officer, 
or—or—something nice,” she finished, 
laughing. 

“Then you don’t think it nice to be a 
clergyman?” 

“Why, yes, of course, when papa is a 
clergyman, how could I think it other- 
wise ?” 

“Then, if you will pardon me—I am 
afraid I fail to catch your meaning.” 

“ Now, please, Mr. Falck, don’t be stu- 
pid,” she begged, with comic urgency. 

“But how can I help it, Miss Hulda,” 
he answered, humbly; “you know, I 
have never associated with young ladies ; 
I shouldn’t wonder if I do appear stupid 
to them.” 

Somehow she liked that remark, and 
there was a manly simplicity in the way 
he uttered it which made it doubly at- 
tractive. She detected now that there 
was a great refinement in Mr. Falck’s 
features, and a kind of scholarly severity 
vhich was not at all displeasing. Of the 
tired look in his eyes, which at their first 
meeting had impressed her, there was not 
a trace left. On the contrary, there was 
a strange perturbation in the glance he 
fixed upon her, and a curious, insistent 
intentness which made her for a moment 
uncomfortable. 

“ Do you mean to say that—that—you 
never have had a—a—love afiair?” she 
asked, breathlessly. 

“Yes, I mean to say that,” he replied, 
sarnestly ; “and I may add, Miss Hulda, 
that I have not only never had one, but 
I have never come within miles of having 
one.” 

“Tsn’t that strange?” she murmured, 
half absently.. 

“No, it isn’t strange, Miss Hulda. 


My mother filled my whole life while she 
was alive, and since she died I somehow 
never have had the courage to—to—take 
anyone into my confidence,” he finished, 
cautiously. 

Hulda had imagination enough to pic- 
ture to herself the lonely life of the sor- 
rowing son, and once more her heart 
warmed toward him. His shyness, and 
his fear of her sex seemed, on the whole, 
commendable. It was perfectly true, 
that a man, situated as he was, would 
have to be on his guard, lest he be entan- 
gled in the net that was spread at his 
feet by designing women. Somehow her 
interests seemed mysteriously identified 
with his, and it never for an instant oc- 
curred to her to class herself among the 
unscrupulous enchantresses who plotted 
against his peace of mind. 

Having removed the sheets of music 
from the piano and her father’s violin 
stand, she walked rather aimlessly across 
the floor, and seated herself with a vague- 
ly expectant air in the corner of the sofa. 
He ignored the implied invitation, if, in- 
deed, he understood it, and kept walking 
up and down the floor, sending her each 
time he passed her, a whiff of that odor 
of fine cigars with which his, clothes were 
impregnated. This odor had to Hulda 
become, in a way, associated with her 
thought of him, and seemed to express 
his personality. Her father, too, smelled 
of tobacco, but it was a cheap mixture 
called Tidemand’s Petum; and all other 
males of her acquaintance moved like the 
gods in Homer, in the same invisible 
cloud, which did not, however, impress 
the sense by its fragrance. There was no 
one but Mr. Falck who smoked imported 
regalias, the very perfume of which pro- 
claimed their expensiveness. 

It became apparent to her after a 
while, that he was struggling with some 
weighty matter, which, perhaps, he lacked 
the courage to utter. He had certainly 
passed and repassed her for the twentieth 
time, when he paused abruptly in front of 
her, with a glance full of troublous doubt 
and entreaty. 

“JT wish I had never seen you, Miss 
Hulda,” he said, with sad sincerity. He 
remained still standing, as if wishing to 
say more, but finding no words adequate 
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to convey his feeling, he shook his head 
with melancholy resignation and resumed 
his walk. 

“You are not exactly complimentary,” 
she cried, with mock gayety. 

“No, I wish I were. I wish I had 
learned the art to say agreeable nothings. 
But there is a sort of leaden weight in 
my thought as in my speech, and a de- 
testable seriousness, which I cannot shake 
off. There was a time when I prided 
myself on this, aad looked down with 
pity on the light-hearted levity of youth. 
But you have taught me to regard this 
gravity of mine as mere clumsiness—lack 
of mental agility and that quick tact 
which makes intercourse smooth and 
agreeable.” 

“Why, Mr. Falck, what a presumptu- 
ous person I must be, if I have taught 
you all that. I assure you I had not the 
remotest intention of playing the peda- 
gogue to you.” 

“No, I am aware of that. But you 
could not help it. It was not by any- 
thing you said that you taught.me this 
lesson of humility. It was by your mere 


presence ; the air which surrounded you, 


which was always charged with—with— 
a certain contempt for me and my own 
idea of myself.” 

“Contempt ! 
word ?” 

“Yes, but not too strong. Confess it, 
Miss Hulda, you did despise me—and 
perhaps you do yet.” 

Mr. Falck did not dream that he was 
in this uncomfortable candor displaying 
the very clumsiness—the lack of savior 
vivre, which he had just been lamenting. 
Hulda, though she possessed to perfection 
what he lacked, became ill at ease under 
the terrible scrutiny of his soul-searching 
eyes and queries. 

“My dear Mr. Falck,” she ejaculated, 
eyasively ; “why must we discuss such 
unpleasant topics ?” 

“Then you refuse to answer?” 

“Tt isn’t fair of you to be driving me 
into a corner.” 

He was evidently unprepared for the 
admission which her evasion implied, and 
after having gazed at her for a moment 
reproachfully, he resumed his monotonous 
walk upon the floor. Amid the annoy- 


Isn’t that rather a strong 
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ance which she could not repress, there 
arose a vague sense of triumph that she 
now had him completely at her feet. 
Preliminarily therefore, she had no more 
use for him, for her object was accom- 
plished. She had demonstrated her 
power, and taught his masculine self- 
sufficiency the needed lesson. But some- 
how she was unable to dismiss him at 
this stage. A mere foolish femininity in 
her sent out groping tendrils toward 
him, touching him in a wary and tenta- 
tive way, as if ready to let go of him if he 
should prove to be unpleasant. She had 
the feeling of being launched upon the 
first act of a drama with a mild expecta- 
tion of more to follow, and it seemed ab- 
surd to withdraw just as the plot prom- 
ised to become interesting. 


V. 


THE Romans kept in their houses an 
altar to Vesta and fed an eternal flame 
in her honor. This Vesta, the genius of 
the home, though we recognize no more 
her sway in the old symbolic way, per- 
vades many a modern household with 
her mild radiance. Particularly in the 
country, where neighbors are scarce and 
life falls into a pleasant routine, the do- 
mestic warmth from the invisible Vestal 
altar is apt to draw people together, and 
mere propinquity and the attractive force 
of habit foster a friendly interest and fa- 
miliarity which, in time, is accepted by 
good humdrum people as a fair substi- 
tute for love. I fancy that this is the 
raison d’étre of the majority of marriages 
among the rural gentry in Norway, and 
Mrs. Brinckman, who was a_ profound 
connoisseur of human nature, had at first 
refrained from all interference in the re- 
lation of Mr. Falck and her daughter, 
because she had counted on the assistance 
of the all-pervasive and all-powerful god- 
dess Vesta. She had observed, with sat- 
isfaction that the period of indifference 
was past, and that both from time to 
time were deeply agitated. She knew by 
intuition (for Hulda did not confide in 
her) that they quarrelled, and she re- 
garded that on the whole as a favorable 
symptom. Sometimes they failed to see 
each other across the table at breakfast 
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and dinner, and Mr. Falck wore a look 
of perturbation and anxiety which re- 
ceived its needed commentary in Hulda’s 
taciturnity and majestic demeanor. The 
sapient mother, who had anticipated a 
somewhat tumultuous first and second act 
in the drama which she had plotted, felt, 
however, a trifle disappointed at the slow- 
ness of its progress. There were days 
when it seemed to have come to an abso- 
lute standstill, and the two principal 
actors appeared to have lapsed into a 
state of weary passivity. Ten months 
had now passed since the curate’s arrival, 
and an engagement was not yet in sight. 
Mrs. Brinckman therefore resolved to 
stimulate her daughter’s conscience by 
reminding her of what great issues were 
at stake in her decision. She was a for- 
midable lady, this placid and sagacious 
matron, and there was nothing that her 
daughter dreaded more than a téte-d-téte 
with her. Forceful as she was herself, 
and by no means a light weight, in point 
of character, she felt nevertheless insig- 
nificant and almost helpless in those 
direful interviews with her mother. The 
air of the blue room—a rarely used 
guest chamber, with a_large-flowered 
wall paper—to which she was summoned 
on such occasions, was charged with a 
terrible solemnity. The fact that the 
bishop, when he came on his annual tour 
of inspection, slept in this apartment, 
seemed somehow to invest it with an 
august dignity, not unmixed with dread. 
Hulda remembered distinctly how, in 
earlier years, all the brass lion-heads on 
the bureau and wash-stand made faces. at 
her, during the half hour, while she 
crouched in a corner, waiting to be taken 
to task for her childish delinquencies. 
The lion-heads, to be sure, had no terrors 
for her now, but there were yet hideous 
suggestions lurking in the pattern of the 
wall papers, and diabolical profiles which 
she had expended much ingenuity in 
detecting during the penitential hours of 
her pinafore period. There was some- 
thing in the atmosphere of the place 
which made her a child again in the 
presence of a chastising parent, and re- 
duced her self-respect and dignity to nil. 
She was aware that with her mother no 
subterfuges would avail. Mrs. Brinck- 


man could not, like her husband, be put 
off with flattery or affectionate cajolery. 
She had a most uncomfortable way of 
stripping the subject under discussion of 
all sentimental drapery, and exhibiting it 
in its pitiless nudity. Hulda, in three 
blue room interviews, had now got the 
benefit of her opinion concerning her con- 
duct to Mr. Falck; and there was not 
much room for illusion. 

It is not to be denied that life seemed 
to be a dreary affair to the girl, when she 
was thus confronted with the stern face 
of duty. Mr. Falck, as soon as he pre- 
sented himself in the light of an inevit- 
able destiny, became almost odious to 
her; though there were even then mo- 
ments when she did him the justice to 
exculpate him from complicity in the 
plot. He was, in fact, so touchingly ig- 
norant of the sinister rédle he was play- 
ing, that Hulda was often tempted to 
open his eyes and claim him as a confed- 
erate.. She felt herself growing weaker 
in her opposition, and foresaw the time 
when, from sheer exhaustion, she might 
acquiesce in any arrangement that was 
made for her. A man, she reasoned, 
even though he were a curate, would 
have a sense of chivalry which would 
make him loath to impose himself upon 
a girl who frankly declared that she 
would not and could not love him. He 
would disdain to take advantage of any 
pressure that was brought to bear upon 
her by those whose command she could 
not ignore. Again and again she hinted 
in his presence at this state of affairs, 
hoping that his divination would supply 
what she left unsaid. But his forte lay 
evidently not in this direction, for he re- 
turned her look of anxious scrutiny with 
a puzzled frown. And another couple of 
days passed, and another, until piecemeal 
and by slow and reluctant admissions the 
whole story was finally revealed. 

Mr. Falck, to do him justice, was 
honestly shocked when he learned that 
he had been selected as the instrument 
of this cruel parental tyranny. He was 
by this time deeply in love with Hulda, 
and had perhaps begun to entertain a 
vague hope of winning her on his own 
merits. Her appeal to him, as it were, 
against himself was therefore a terrible 
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disillusionizer. But as he was in the 
helpless state of infatuation, when the 
resence of the beloved, on any terms, is 
preferable to her absence, he accepted her 
confidence in good part, and comforted 
and reassured her to the best of his abil- 
ity. He suppressed himself with stern 
persistence in his capacity of lover, and 
strove heroically to act the friend. He 
identified himself so completely with her 
interests, even when they were opposed to 
his own, that she was forced day by day, 
to revise her judgment of him and admire 
much in him, which she had been predis- 


posed to criticize. As she was cut off 


from confiding in Magda (because Magda 
couldn’t keep a secret from her mother) 
she was impelled to resort more and more 
frequently to Mr. Falck, whose patience 
was wonderful and upon whose sympathy 
she could always count with delightful 
certainty. She was particularly at pains, 
when her conscience pricked her, to ex- 
cuse her mother, by emphasizing her 
great love of her only son, which would 
seem to make the sacrifice of one girl out 
of six an affair of minor consequence. 
Mr. Falck would then cite instances from 
sacred and profane history of similar sac- 
rifices and compare her to Jephtha’s 
daughter and to Iphigenia, only with the 
difference that they were sacrificed, not 
by their mothers, but by their fathers. It 
was indeed wonderful how these historic 
parallels‘ lifted the affair out of the every 
day humdrum reality and invested it with 
poetic dignity. In fact, Hulda, when she 
came to contemplate her situation in this 
light, began to feel quite heroic, and she 
was grateful to Mr. Falck for opening 
this new vista in her life, and supplying 
a little imaginative coloring to the dreary 
monotony of her existence. She scarcely 
suspected that it was herself who supplied 
this element, while he merely cited the 
dry and colorless facts. But like every 
rich and generous nature she knew no 
meum or teum in the region of mind, 
and lavishly credited to her poorer com- 
panion what she drew from her own 
abundant stores. 

It was two days before Christmas Eve 
that an incident occurred which I fancy 
neither of the persons concerned had an- 
ticipated. The great annual ceremony 


in country houses called the slaughtering 
was in progress and the parsonage was 
pervaded from cellar to garret by savory 
odors. A man servant with a white towel 
about his head was standing in the hall, 
wielding a huge pestle, with which he was 
pounding a mixed meat dough in a large 
marble mortar. Every time the door of 
the kitchen was opened fresh whiffs of tan- 
talizing dishes escaped and you saw Mrs. 
Brinckman and Magda with white aprons 
enveloping half of their persons, lifting la- 
dles filled with appetizing substances in 
various stages of preparation. The three 
oldest girls had divided the care of the 
household between them, each taking her 
week in the kitchen under the general 
supervision of the mother, and this hap- 
pened to be Magda’s week, 

Hulda was seated at the piano, singing 
to Mr. Falck, who, according to his habit 
was strolling up and down on the floor. 
It was the exquisite, roguish tune of 
Kjerulf to Bjérnson’s “The Fox he 
lurked ’neath the Birchen Root ;” and she 
sang it with a wanton gayety and aban- 
don which made the curate’s sedate blood 
strangely uneasy. Then with an abrupt 
change of mood she wandered away into 
a richly melodious voluntary, full of sad- 
ness and sweet resignation, out of which 
rose now and then a wild and passionate 
ery for life and joy and happiness. And 
that again glided through a series of 
vaguely articulate sighs into “Synnov’s 
Song,” with its ineffable tenderness and 
yearning. Just as Hulda had finished 
the third verse, Magda, all aglow with 
kitchen fire and housewifely dignity, ap- 
peared in the door against an illuminated 
background of stoves, candles and busy 
domestic industry. 

“Mother says to stop that singing at 
once,” she said, emphasizing each word 
with the ladle she held in her hand, “the 
maids are losing their heads from listen- ° 
ing to you, and sugar the meat and salt 
the cake.” 

“T will stop,’ 


’ 


said Hulda, quietly ris- 


ing from the piano. 

She noticed as she turned her head, 
that Mr. Falck’s eyes were riveted with a 
singular intensity of interest on her sister, 
as she stood gesticulating with her sceptre 
of domestic authority. She knew that 
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there was something in the vision of the 
girl which revealed her in a new light 
and made her doubly attractive to him. 

“She reminds me of Penelope,” he said 
with a slow smile, when the door had 
closed upon the pleasant apparition. 

“Why of Penelope?” asked Hulda, 
with a little note of asperity. - 

“You know there is a scene in the 
Odyssey,” Mr. Falck replied blandly, 
“where the clamorous and insolent suit- 
ors are devouring the substance of Ullyses, 
slaying his bullocks and roasting them 
over the fire. And Penelope moves among 
_ them with beautiful housewifely dignity— 
as if wholly unconscious of her beauty— 
and she spins the sea-blue wool and weaves 
at the loom, patiently and heroically faith- 
ful, longing for the return of her lord.” 

“Dear me, how can Magda suggest 
all that to you? I am not aware that 
she has ever been troubled by clamorous 
or insolent suitors.” 

She was aware before she had finished 
this remark that she was saying an un- 
generous thing, and that the motive 
which prompted her was an ignoble one. 
She had cherished so long the notion of 
turning her lover over to Magda; had in 
fact been half disposed to win him for 
that very purpose; and now when the 
prospect presented itself, it appeared dis- 
tinctly umattractive. She was so ashamed 
of herself that she could have wept. 
Where was now the nobility on which 
she had prided herself? Did she lack 
the generosity to renounce a lover, whom 
she did not want? Was she jealous of 
her sister tor winning a little of the ad- 
miration which she had herself spurned ? 

Hulda lay awake half the night medi- 
tating this problem. If it was disagree- 
able to her to have Mr. Falck divert his 
admiration to Magda, why, then, she had 
surely deceived herself in believing that 
she cared nothing about him. She was 
much humbled in her estimation of her- 
self, when she arose the next morning and 
found herself utterly unable to carry out 
her plans to bring about an engagement 
between the curate and her younger sis- 
ter. Mr. Falck made various tentative 
approaches to the domestic Penelope dur- 
ing the following week, and though yet 
under Hulda’s influence and anxious for 


her approval, was (as it appeared to her) 
less persistent ir his attentions. He was 
not exactly recreant or disloyal, but it did 
seem to her jealous fancy that he dis- 
played symptoms of vacillation. He was 
perhaps beginning to weary of his long, 
unrewarded devotion, and looking for 
an excuse for ridding himself of the in- 
tangible bonds that oppressed him. It 
was the suspicion that his mood toward 
her had undergone this subtle change, 
which made Hulda redouble her efforts 
to keep him. Her feeling for him was of 
a very mixed and complex kind and she 
would have been unable to give a ration- 
al account of it. But she was induced to 
believe that the friendship which had 
sprung up between them had impercepti- 
bly changed to love. When she appealed 
to Mr. Falck to help her frustrate the plot 
by which he was himself to benefit, she had 
by that very appeal entangled herself in 
a relation to him which involved the suc- 
cess of the plot or made it superfluous. 
It was terribly confusing. She gave up 
all hope of unravelling the tangled skein. 
But before the new year was a week old 
she had taken her resolve to dally no 
longer, and the next day she became en- 
gaged to Mr. Falck. 


VI. 


THE engagement was.a little over a 
week old, and the visits of presentation 
to all the neighboring gentry were about 
to be made, when the pastor received a 
letter from a high official in Christiania, 
informing him that in accordance with a 
recent resolution of the Parliament, a com- 
mission had been appointed to estimate 
the expenses of a. projected railroad 
through the valley, and to stake out an 
experimental route. The writer, who 
had been a friend of the pastor in his 
student days, added that he had procured 
an appointment on the commission for a 
nephew of his, whose guardian ke had the 
misfortune to be, and he begged Mr. 
Brinckman, for the sake of the days of 
auld lang syne, that he would keep an eye 
on the young man, and, if possible, give 
him lodgings in his house. So import- 
ant a matter could not be decided with- 
out a family council, and Mr. Brinck- 
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man and his wife retired for an hour and 
a half to the blue room, where they dis- 
cussed the proposition in all its possible 
and impossible bearings. The first con- 
sideration which presented itself to both 
was the value of the great official’s friend- 
ship and influence to Fritz, when in years 
to come connections of that sort would be 
worth more than genius, learning, or any- 
thing that gold could buy. Secondly, 
the money which the young man would 
pay for his board might be saved, and 
would go far towards paying for Fritz’s 
schooling in the city. Neither the pastor 
nor his wife liked exactly the way the 
august uncle spoke of his nephew, but, as 
Hulda was engaged and Magda was a 
good and obedient girl who would be sure 
to be guided by her parents in matters of 
the heart, the advantages of the proposi- 
tion seemed far to outweigh the risks. 
The pastor had some scruples about sow- 
ing tares in the domestic wheat field, as 
he expressed it, but he was as usual over- 
ridden by his wife, who declared that she 
would keep her eyes open and promptly 
uproot the tare, if it grew too lustily or 
showed the least disposition to become 
troublesome. Reassured by this promise 
the pastor acquiesced and gave his con- 
sent. A favorable reply was therefore 
returned, and within a fortnight Olaf 
Brun, the reprobate nephew, made his 
appearance at the parsonage. Though 
the work of the railway commission was 
not to commence until the spring, his 
uncle had seized the opportunity to re- 
move him from the temptations of the 
capital. In its official version, however, 
the incident was interpreted to mean that 
young Mr. Brun needed rural solitude 
for the prosecution of his engineering 
studies. 

It was not strange that a man, pre- 
ceded by such a reputation, should have 
made something of a sensation on his ar- 
rival. All the girls, with the exception 
of Hulda, were breathless with expecta- 
tion. They had an idea, no doubt, that 
the visitor would have an air of fascinat- 
ing wickedness, such as their simple rural 
fancy had conjured up from the scant 
reading that had been permitted them. 
Magda and Stina, who were watching the 
arrival of the steamer from their win- 
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dows on the second floor, nearly choked 
with excitement when they saw him, and 
the world went out in utter blankness 
to them the moment he was out of sight. 
And yet, he was very far from answer- 
ing to their expectations. What they 
saw was a slight, shapely figure, envel- 
oped in a voluminous cape, a handsome 
face, agreeable but rather vague features, 
and a great exuberance of blond hair 
that waved forth from under the broad 
hat-brim. It was but a glimpse they had 
of him, as he walked rapidly across the 
gangway, followed by a porter who car- 
ried his trunk. His breath, which the 
cold made visible, hung for a moment 
in the still air before it vanished, while 
that of the porter blew forth in two 
straight columns, like that of a panting 
horse. 

The family had regarded it as beneath 
their dignity on this occasion, to welcome 
the stranger on the pier, and only Nils, 
the groom, was there to receive him. 
Fritz, who stood up on the brow of the 
hill, half hidden behind the leafless 
hedges, put him down after a brief inspec- 
tion as “soft,” and walked disgustedly over 
to the stable, where he sat down on the 
shaft of a cart to wait for Nils. To while 
away the time he took down the best 
whip from the wall, and cracked it with 
mute satisfaction until his friend arrived. 
Nils said nothing, but spat expressively 
out of the corner of his mouth. They 
were a peculiarly laconic pair, these two, 
and wasted few words in conversation. 
Moreover, if either had anything on his 
mind, it was a reason for not talking 
about it, except in the most cautious and 
roundabout way. The boy was so anx- 
ious for the groom’s approval that he 
usually refrained from committing him- 
self before he had ascertained what Nils 
thought. And Nils, who was fully aware 
of his authority, exercised it in a can- 
tankerous way, and with a certain delight 
in his own contrariness. 

“ Reckon they'll make a parson of you 
after all,” he said, as he took out of the 
closet a jar of grease and began to rub a 
harness that hung on the wall. He knew 
that he could say nothing more wound- 
ing to the boy than to predict that he 
would become a parson. 
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“No, they won’t,” declared Fritz, with 
a sharp crack of the whip. 

“That ain’t the way ter crack a whip, 
you silly,” Nils observed, taking the 


whip, and producing a crack like that of 


a pistol shot. 

Fritz hung his head for a while, with 
a deep sense of humiliation ; then resumed 
his practice in a dispirited way. 

“Can’t do it,” said the groom, and spat 
contemptuously ; “ yer arm is like a girl’s, 
soft like pulp.” 

“Now, Nils, that ain’t fair. You -just 
feel that,” cried the boy, stung to the 
quick. He doubled up his arm, gritting 
his teeth to keep the muscle tense, and 
invited his friend to feel it. 

“Ye orter ha’ been a gal,” Nils pro- 
ceeded, with malicious pleasure, “or suth- 
in’ like that long-haired chap, as came 
to-day by the steamer.” 

“Now you just feel that,” Fritz per- 
sisted, having now rolled up his sleeve 
and presenting a very respectable biceps, 
as hard as twisted cord. 

“Wait till ye’ve got suthin’ ter show, 
or, for a sample, take a squint at that,” 
and Nils bared a long and hairy arm, 
with awe-inspiring biceps. 

Fritz, deeply discouraged, covered up 
his slender arm, and with an air of resig- 
nation hung the whip on the wall. 

“For a parson, though, that ain’t a 
bad arm,” remarked Nils, when, on con- 
sideration, he thought he had teased him 
enough. 

“I told you I wasn’t going to be a 
parson.” 

“Yes, but you hain’t got nothing ter 
say about it. They’ll make a parson of 
yer, whether you would or no.” 

“Mr. Falck says I am the worst Latin 
scholar he ever knew,” Fritz declared, 
boastfully, “and he says I won’t even get 
into the university.” 

“Well, then, they’ll make ye suthin’ 
like that fancy chap with the yaller 
moustache, as has come up from Chris- 
tiany ter make fun fer the gals.” 

“T don’t want to be like him, either. 
I want to be as strong as you are, Nils.” 

Fritz here drew from his pocket a roll 
of plug tobacco which, in a half diffident 
way, he held-out toward Nils. The lat- 
ter affected for a while not to see it; then 
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took it grudgingly, smelled it with 
critical frown, and put it in his pocket, 
The boy wanted a more elaborate opin. 
ion on the new arrival, so as to determine 
his own attitude toward him, and he 
knew that his mentor had not a goul 
above bribes. 

“Do you think I could lick him?” he 
queried, after a pause, during which he 
had been watching Nils’s face with in- 
terest. 

“T wouldn’t be in a hurry to tackle 
him,” Nils observed, much conciliated by 
the gift, “not that ye mightn’t get the 
better of him, but Miss Huldy, she’s 
bound ter take his part, and then ye 
know ye'll get worsted.” 

“Oh, pshaw!” Fritz exclaimed, with 
fine contempt. “You don’t suppose I’m 
afraid of a girl, do you?” 

“You'd be afraid of her, I tell you, if 
she gets her dander up.” 

Nils had always professed a great re- 
spect for Hulda, and had aroused a dim 
jealousy in the bosom of his pupil by his 
out-spoken admiration. 

“But Hulda is engaged to Mr. Falck,” 
Fritz protested ; “what then has she got 
to do with this curly-headed fellow?” 

Nils paused in his work, drew his 
mouth up on one side, and exhibited a 
smile of profound cynicism. 

“ Begad,” he said, “she has more sense 
than ter stick ter that skinny owl when 
she can get a better.” 

“But you just said, Nils,’ the boy 
persisted, eagerly, “that you didn’t think 
much of him. You called him a fancy 
chap.” 

“Well, I ain’t a gal. If I was, most 
likely I should think heaps of him.” 


VIL. 


Mrs. BrrnckMAN had put a handful 
of salted rose-leaves on the parlor stove 
and the room was filled with a faint per- 


fume. On a conical stand before one of 
the windows a score of flowering plants 
were displayed, and the bright winter 
sunshine, which poured in unobstructed, 
cast shadows of tables and chairs across 
the uncarpeted floor. There was an air 
of cheerfulness and homely comfort in 
the large room which impressed Olaf 
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Brun most pleasantly, as the pastor 
ned the door for him and ushered 
him across the threshold. Hulda, who 
had been sitting at the piano, letting her 
fingers run idly over the keys, rose as he 
entered, and her eyes lighted up visibly 
at the sight of him as she returned his 
greeting. There was something engaging 
and genial in his face, his smile, his 
whole presence. He was distinctly what 
is called a charming man, a little bit of a 
lady-killer, perhaps, with an air of past 
conquests hovering about him. His gal- 
lantry was impressive, even a trifly flam- 
boyant at times, and you could see that 
he prided himself on it. For a man of 
his years he had seen a good deal of the 
world, and being well-born and with 
good connections, “he had evidently been 
flattered and somewhat spoiled. He had 
made for himself a réle, an ideal, if you 
like, which was that of the civilized man 
who had been abroad and was largely 
versed in many things, and condescended 
slightly to his rustic fellow- -countrymen 
who had not enjoyed such privileges. 
He was fastidious, smoked expensive 
cigars, and was not above using per- 
fumes. He liked to hear himself speak, 
and often grew extremely animated un- 
der the stimulus of his own eloquence. 
He was rather slight of figure, but car- 
ried himself as if he thought himself 
much larger than he was. There was 
nothing suggestive of the civil engineer 
about him; but his costume, as well as a 
certain insinuating grace in his manner 
of address, suggested some artistic occu- 
pation. A bright youthfulness shone out 
of his blue eyes, and there was an air 
about him of almost exaggerated polite- 
ness. His features were well formed and 
handsome, and his smile diffused over 
them a warm geniality which made them 
almost beautiful. He wore a black vel- 
vet jacket and gray trousers, which were 
wider than fashion then prescribed. Nor 
was the large flaming necktie wanting, 
tied in a bold knot, with flying ends. 

If the good pastor had not been blind 
as a bat he would have noticed with 
what amazing promptness the young 
man, the very moment the introductions 
were at an end, gravitated toward Hulda, 
and could scarcely tear himself from her 
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side when Mrs. Brinckman entered. He 
managed in two minutes to make an ex- 
tremely unfavorable impression upon that 
sagacious lady. She weighed him and 
found him wanting. His somewhat florid 
manner and elaborate politeness preju- 
diced her because they seemed to argue 
an absence of the solider qualities of mind 
and heart. 

“T esteem myself extremely fortunate,” 
he said, as he made her his most deferen- 
tial obeisance, “in being able to spend 
these preliminary months of study in such 
a charming spot and amid such delight- 
ful people.” 

“Are you not a trifle rash in your 
conciusions,” she queried, with her rigid 
smile, “in pronouncing us delightful on a 
ten minutes’ acquaintance ?” 

“Not at all. You know I am a crea- 
ture of quick intuitions, and my first im- 
pressions are generally unerring. It is 
very rarely yet that I have had occasion 
to revise them.” 

He smiled all over his face as he said 
this; not because it was in the least 
funny, but merely because he was in 
good humor with her and all the world. 
But to Mrs. Brinckman this habitual 
smile seemed to indicate a reprehensible 
levity ; it was with something of reproof 
that she replied : 

“You must be a very exceptional 
young man.” 

“ Exceptional ? 


Yes, frankly speak- 
ing, if I did not believe myself excep- 
tional I should not think life worth hav- 


ing. There is nothing more oppressive, 
more destructive of one’s self-esteem, than 
the horrible thought that one is but a 
human unit—one of a vast, undistin- 
guished herd.” 

“But perhaps what many a young 
man needs most of all is that very thing 
which you say is destructive of his self- 
esteem.” 

The note of criticism was here unmis- 
takable, and Olaf, upon whose compre- 
hension it began to dawn that his hostess 
was administering a rebuff to him, 
laughed with a vague confusion and 
said : 

“You mean in a religious sense, I sup- 
pose. I was speaking from a purely 
human point of view.” 
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“ Yes, a religious and—an educational 
point of view,” she observed, with rigid 
matronly dignity. 

Olaf was again taken back, and he 
made up his mind that Mrs. Brinckman 
had been prejudiced against him by his 
uncle’s letter, and evidently meant to in- 
terest herself in the welfare of his soul. 
He made up his mind to bear this incon- 
venience as he had many others, with in- 
dulgent good humor, and accommodate 
himself as well as he could to the situa- 
tion. He was a frank and sunny tem- 
pered youth, with the egotism of his 
species, and though his uncle for family 
reason had been “disagreeable” to him 
occasionally, it had never oceurred to 
him that anybody else would be animated 
by the same unpleasant impulse. He 
had always felt kindly toward all the 
world, and he expected the world to 
treat him kindly in return. It was a 


great consolation to him that Miss Hulda, 
who had listened in puzzled dismay to 
her mother’s unconciliatory discourse, ob- 
viously shared his sentiments; for she 
approached her mother with a very 
flushed face, and with the evident pur- 


pose of giving a fresh turn to the conver- 
sation, inquired if Mr. Brun was musical, 
to which Mr. Brun replied with a sigh of 
grateful relief that he could sing and at a 
pinch pick out an accompaniment on the 
piano. 

“T hope your voice goes well with 
Hulda’s,” exclaimed the guileless parson, 
and in spite of a warning glance from 
his spouse, continued : 

“Hulda has a magnificent soprano, 
even if it is her father who says it.” 

There was a distinct deprecation of 
such flattery in the eyes of his better 
half, who in order to avoid an open pro- 
test, rose with the energy of suppressed 
emotion and walked out into the kitchen. 
She foresaw trouble, and regretted hav- 
ing given her consent to receive this 
young man into her family. 

To Olaf the atmosphere seemed bright- 
er and sweeter when she had gone. 

“Why not try at once how our voices 
harmonize?” he asked, skipping toward 
the piano with impulsive alacrity. 

“T don’t ‘need any assurance that 
yours is beautiful,” he added, with 
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charming audacity, “for nature is not 
such a bungler as to give a thin and shrill 
little voice to a woman—like you.” 

The pastor grew a trifle alarmed at the 
boldness of this speech; and it was a 
great relief to him when Mr. Falck en. 
tered. : 

“The Reverend Mr. Falck, my daugh- 
ter’s betrothed,” he said, presenting him 
—“ Mr. Civil Engineer Brun.” 

Both gentlemen bowed with stiff’ dig- 
nity, and each stared at the other with 
dawning hostility. To Olaf, the an- 
nouncement of Hulda’s engagement to 
this mild and severely proper clergyman 
was like an unexpected cold water douche, 
and to Falck this fluffy-haired youth, 
with his gallantry and insinuating man- 
ners, was like a cry of “breakers ahead ” 
when he fancied he was steering straight 
into port. They were bound to get into 
collision sooner or later, and as under the 
neutral mask of politeness they stood 
glaring at each other, they drew them- 
selves up with a proud masculinity, like 
stags who are about to engage in mortal 
combat for the dominion of the highlands, 

Hulda, in the meanwhile, had seated 
herself at the piano and was striking a 
succession of chords with a clarion note 
of alarm. She felt as if the sight of the 
young man, the wholly new and exquisite 
inflections of his voice, and the beautiful 
deference of his speech were arousing her 
from a heavy hibernating torpor, and giv- 
ing her a foretaste of the sweetness of life. 
There was something dimly laboring with- 
in her, which she half feared as wicked 
and unchristian, and which she had suc- 
cessfully suppressed until this moment. 
It was primarily a mere youthful ferment 
of blood, a mighty hunger for joy; a pro- 
test against the perpetual asceticism of 
discipline, the rebellion of untutored na- 
ture against the strait jacket which we 
call civilization. 

She had never before met a human 
being from whom she would have dared 
to claim sympathy for this side of her 
character, which (as her mother had 
told her) was the unregenerate Old 
Adam to whose account all the troubles 
and mischief in the world are chargeable. 
But she had no sooner looked into the 
face of Olaf Brun than the half-quenched 
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spark of joy (which had smouldered un- 
der the ashes of dutiful self-abnegation, ) 
began to rekindle with a sweet reviving 
glow; and with a delightful consciousness 
of being as pleasing in her sight as he 
was in hers, she seated herself at the 
piane and let her glorious voice roll forth 
(not as before with a melancholy resigna- 
tion), but with a rousing, rollicking im- 
petuosity which made the curate glance 
with a puzzled frown at the pastor, who 
got up, ill at ease, lighted his pipe, and 
began to promenade on the floor. The 
young engineer darted to her side, and 
with a smooth, round, well-trained bari- 
tone, joined in her song. He caught the 
base with admirable exactness—nay, he 
bounded into it with an alacrity which 
betrayed a deeply musical soul. Every 
shade of sentiment, every crescendo and 
diminuendo he rendered with an exquis- 
ite pliability which sent a thrill of plea- 
sure through Hulda’s nerves. Now their 
united voices soared together, rejoicing 
in their noble consonance; now they 
parted company, chasing each other in 
sportive wantonness, rocking, leaping, 
dashing away, and resting at last in an 
exulting, harmonious. embrace, as they 
drifted through the full, strong conclud- 
‘ing chords into a haven of blissful silence. 
Hulda rose from the piano with flushed 
cheeks, and a sublime excitement tingling 
through her frame. The pastor who in 
his joy at having discovered a truly 
musical man forgot the personal bearings 
of the case, pressed Olaf’s hands cor- 
dially and even the curate could not sup- 
press a faint demonstration of pleasure. 
In spite of the prevision trouble to come, 
he suppressed his jealousy and resolved 
not to be the first to give offence. 


VIII. 


PARISH duties occupied much of Mr. 
Falck’s time during the day, and in the 
evening when he returned from his labor 
he was apt to find his fiancée in animated 
conversation with the young engineer. 

“ But really, Mr. Brun,” he once heard 
her say, as they rose from the piano after 
having played a duet, “I don’t see why 
you call yourself an engineer There is 
nothing of the engineer about you. I 
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should rather fancy if I knew nothing 
about you, that you were an artist.” 

“You have guessed my innermost secret, 
Miss Hulda,” cried Brun with a kindling 
enthusiasm, “I am an artist—an artist 
disguised as an engineer—an artist’s soul 
forced by cruel necessity to wear the 
engineer’s mask.” 

“ But why do you do it, if you don’t 
like it?” 

“Why do I do it? Because an un- 
kind fate supplied me with a guardian 
who is deaf to reason and impervious to 
entreaty. He simply compelled me to go 
to the School of Technology in Gothen- 
burg, when I longed to go to the Academy 
of Arts, and when I rebel (as I have done 
repeatedly) he tells me that I must first 
acquire an honest profession whereby to 
earn my bread (as if art were a dishonest 
profession) and then, if I want to fool 
with art afterwards, as a mere amusement, 
it cannot do me much harm. But ina 
few months I shall fill my twenty-first 
year, and then I shall bid a jubilant fare- 
well to engineering and devote myself to 
my beloved art.” 

“You intend to become a professional 
musician ? ” 

“Musician? Why no. I intend to 
become a painter. In music I am a mere 
amateur, and to be perfectly frank I am 
an amateur in painting too—owing to my 
uncle’s tyranny. But from the 24th of 
March proximo, I intend to be a full- 
fledged professional painter.” 

“But will it not be rather late to 
begin at twenty-one?” 

“Perhaps. But where one’s whole life 
and happiness are at stake, it can never 
be too late. I hate mathematics; I loathe 
machines ; my soul revolts at mechanics. 
And for a man to spend his life among 
the things he detests is a crime against 
himself—it is the greatest crime he can 
commit. You don’t know me yet. If 
you did, you would not say it is too late. 
I feel the spark of genius within me. I 
am aglow with a divine fever—a mighty 
creature impulse—I know that I shall 
steal the fire of the immortals.” 

Such talk the parson’s daughter had 
never heard before, and she lacked the 
experience to appraise it according to its 
worth. There was something in this 
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youth’s audacity that struck a responsive 
chord in her bosom, and his enthusiasm 
for all that was beautiful had a con- 
tageous quality which made it irresistible. 
There was a warm persuasiveness in his 
eloquence which made it a luxury to 
listen to him, and his utter scorn of the 
utilitarian ideals which had been preached 
to. her from her childhood, was delight- 
fully daring and novel. She scarcely 
noticed that he always talked about 
himself, and that he found no topic com- 
parable to himself in interest. His plans, 
his dreams, his experiences, his noble 
rebellion against teachers, discipline and 
guardian, his purpose to conquer the 
world with his fame, and confound all 
those who had doubted his genius were 
the themes upon which he played per- 
petual entertaining variations. It is 
scarcely to be wondered at that Mr. 
Falck’s sober discourses about the pietists, 
(who were then causing a disturbance in 
the parish) the alarming emigration and 
the great poverty among the tenantry 
seemed stale and unprofitable after such 
high flown dithyrambics; and the curate 
who observed that he could not hold a 
vandle to his rival soon withdrew from the 
competition. He rated the young engi- 
neer so low, as regards moral worth and 
character as almost to hold him harmless. 
He did not doubt that Hulda, when the 
novelty of his personality had worn off, 
would discover his hollowness, and then 
return with a warmer allegiance to him- 
self. In the meanwhile he could afford 
to wait. He knew her well enough to be 
aware thft the least opposition on his 
part to Mr. Brun, the least attempt at 
disparagement, would enlist her sympathy 
and make her his champion. He there- 
fore exerted himself to appear perfectly 
neutral. He never allowed the jealous 
wrath which sometimes took possession of 
him to color his speech, and he never re- 
monstrated against their perpetual singing 
and playing, detached strains of which 
reached him in his study, whenever a 
door was opened. And yet, never had 
Hulda appeared more precious to him 
than now, when he seemed on the verge 
of losing her. He could scarcely com- 
prehend what his life could have been 
without her, and he pitied his own gray 
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and barren past. Often he caught him. 
self defending her against his own charges 
and wondering how she could ever haye 
consented to bestow her own radiant self 
upon one so unattractive and ill-favored 
as himself. Was she so very culpable in 
preferring the handsome, nimblewitted 
youth—if indeed she did prefer him? 

It was about the middle of February, 
The world was a vast, white void. The 
forest was half buried under a shroud of 
snow, and the pines stood with drooping 
branches, groaning under their burden, 
Now and then, when a load of snow fell, 
the bough shook itself with a sense ot re- 
lief, and the fine frost-crystals drizzled 
down, glistening in the sun. 

The parsonage, lying waist-deep in the 
snow, looked like a fortress in a state of 
siege, surrounded by its white breast- 
works and ramparts. The Christmas 
sheaves, nailed on tall poles to the gables 
of the barn and the mansion, had been 
pretty well pillaged, but noisy swarms of 
sparrows still kept flying from one to the 
other and fought sham battles for the 
possession of the dilapidated straw. A 
‘rowsy magpie sat in the maple near the 
front door, ruffling up her feathers 
against the cold, and looked disgusted. 

At the window in the large and cosy 
sitting-room stood Mr. Falck, looking no 
less disgusted than the magpie. The 
room was filled with song and the odor of 
salted rose-leaves. For a quiet Christian 
gentleman, the curate was mentally in- 
dulging in some vigorous language. The 
atmosphere ‘round about him seemed 
charged with some highly excitable fluid, 
vibrating with suppressed wrath. 

“Tch lie—ie—ie—ie—be dich” came from 
the piano in a wildly passionate soprano, 
and a deliriously “ rampageous ” baritone 
went mad with exultation. They repeat- 
ed it singly and conjointly: “Ich liebe 
dich-ich lie—ie-ie—be dich-ich lie—ie—ie 
ie—ie—be dich.” 

Then came a recital of all the various 
circumstances under which they loved 
and would continue to love each other— 
summer, winter, sunshine, moonshine, 
rain, ete..—and Mr. Falck concluded it 
was time for him to have an accounting 
with his fiancée so as to discover how they 
were standing. He stood contemplating 
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the young engineer’s back, as he tossed 
his head hither and thither in the ecstasy 
of the song, though it was less demon- 
strative than Hulda’s, which swayed with 
a languishing motion. 

« Would you care to take a sleigh ride 
with me this afternoon?” he asked, when 
the song was at an end, “the weather is 
magnificent.” 

She looked at Brun as if her answer in 
some way depended on him, and Mr. 
Falck even fancied that there was some 
hidden understanding in her glance, as if 
she were begging him to help her out of 
her predicament. 

“T hope you will kindly excuse her,” 
began the engineer, with embarrassed 
haste (for he was anxious to prove equal 
to the occasion), “the fact is—that is to 
say,—Miss Hulda and I 

“Have a previous engagement, prob- 
ably,” finished Mr. Falck. “I shall be 
sorry to interfere with it; but I desire 
very particularly that Miss Hulda will 
ride with me this afternoon.” 

“Very well,” said the girl dejectedly ; 
“T shall be at your service ; when do you 
wish to start?” 

“At four o’clock.” 


IX. 


Ar the appointed hour, Nils drove up 
before the door with the parson’s best 
horse—a fat and ponderous family cob of 
uncertain age—and betrayed, as nearly as 
he dared, his contempt for Mr. Falck’s 
poor muscle by the way he handed him 


the reins. Fritz was balancing, with both 
his hands in his pockets, on the top of 
the wood-pile, and watched the horse 
with the eye of a connossieur. Now and 
then he vouchsafed his future brother- 
in-law a contemptuous glance, as he stood 
wrapped in a wolf-skin overcoat and with 
a huge red woollen scarf wound about 
his neck and waist. Presently Hulda 
appeared, stepping lightly in spite of 
the heavy fur cloak (which was the 
common property of three sisters and 
worn by turns), and with a youthful 
elasticity which aroused the admiration 
of the critical Nils. 

“T tell ye, boy,” he observed to Fritz, 
who had just leaped down from the wood- 


pile, “ if that ain’t a boss girl, Nils Thor- 
sen ain’t no jedge of women folks.” 

“Tam going to tell Randie the cook 
that you said that,” remarked Fritz, with 
the malice of jealousy. 

The groom laid his head on one side 
and spat with an expression of concen- 
trated cynicism and disgust, but the 
words he uttered were not for ears polite. 

‘Mr. Falck was in the meanwhile awk- 
wardly assisting in disposing his fiancée’s 
feet in a fur-lined bag, and she was ac- 
cepting his attentions with a half-rebell- 
ious acquiesence. In the parlor windows 
the pastor and his wife were seen watch- 
ing the preparations for the ride with 
parental interest, and nodding and kissing 
their hands; and in the windows of the 
second floor "Magda, Stina, and four smal- 
ler sisters and three servant-girls were 
taking note of the important event and 
exchanging the liveliest comments. 

When finally the wolf-skin robe had 
been strapped to the sides of the sleigh, 
the curate signalled cautiously to the 
horse, who started forward with a jerk 
and came near upsetting the vehicle in 
the great snow bank at the gate. A maid 
here emerged from the house, calling Miss 
Hulda, and waiving a muffler frantically 
above her head. 

Mr. Falck stopped the horse and in- 
quired what was the matter. 

“Your mother, Huldy, she wants you 
to put on this muffler,” declared the maid 
breathlessly. “She’s afraid you might 
freeze your ears.” 

“Oh, bother, tell her I don’t need it.” 

“She do say it very particular, 
Huldy.” 

“ Well, give it here.” 

She snatched the muffler from the 
maid’s hand, and turning to her fiancé, 
made a motion as if to take the reins 
away from him. 

“ Do whip up the horse,” she demanded 
“or they will be sending the whole 
family wardrobe after us.” 

Though it was but little after four 
o’clock in the afternoon, the sun had 
long since set, but the moon had not 
risen. The stars flashed forth from the 
deep nocturnal blue with a dazzling bril- 
liancy. Venus glowed with a bright and 
steady shine. Mars twinkled uneasily, 
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scintillating splendor and Jupiter, large 
like a diminutive moon, sailed in calm 
majesty under the milky way. The 
snow sparkled and glittered, with myriads 
of frosty diamonds, and the hollows and 
undulations were filled with clear bluish 
shadows. It crackled under the horse’s 
hoofs; it flew like rifle-balls past their 
‘ears, flung up by the animal’s hoofs ; it 
drizzled in faint, spasmodic showers from 
the pine-boughs, when the wind of their 
speed invaded the still and silent forest. 
In the vast, solemn, moonless void, the 
jingle of their sleigh bells sounded flat 
and a trifle frivolous. It was like a 
trivial dancing tune played upon an 
organ. Hulda listened to it with a slight 
annoyance, until by its ceaseless iteration, 
it became absorbed in the silence, and 
she heard it no more. She half forgot 
her companion too, and her thought went 
careering through the boundless space, 
with a blissful sweep and buoyancy. She 
was sensitive, easily attuned, as is every 
artistic temperament. The newly-dis- 


covered delight of sympathy which her 
intercourse with Brun had yielded her 
had, somehow imparted a tensity to her 
mood,—a quivering susceptibility to the 


influences of Nature. 

“QOh isn’t it glorious?” she cried, as 
they plunged into the gloom of the pine- 
woods with their endless colonnades of 
frost-silvered trunks, upon which the star- 
light sparkled. 

“ Tsch-tsch-—tsch,” said Mr. Falck, chir- 
ruping to the horse, and cracking his 
whip sharply. 

She felt rebuffed and lapsed into an 
offended silence. She had not been 
acutely conscious of Mr. Falck until that 
moment ; but had only felt an enthusiastic 
need to pour her rapture into a sympa- 
thetic ear. She would not trouble him 
again surely. But at the end of fifteen 
minutes, during which the sleigh-bells had 
been jingling monotonously, the forest sud- 
denly ceased, and the frozen river like a 
vast blue shield, studded with countless 
flashing gems, spread out before them. The 
unexpectedness of the scene and its daz- 
zling splendor, quite took her breath away. 

“Oh God,” she exclaimed ecstatically, 
“how transcendently gorgeous—how glo- 
rious, how sublime.” 
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“ Tsch-tsch-tsch,” chirruped Mr. Falck 
again and cracked his whip once more. 
He felt always a trifle awkward when 
anybody raved, and strong language made 
him ill at ease. He was disposed to make 
it as unnoticeable as possible, and his 
cracking of the whip was therefore a mere 
instinctive movement, expressive of his 
discomfort. He would have liked to talk 
seriously with Hulda, and had, in fact, 
planned this sleigh-ride for the express 
purpose of affording him the opportunity, 
But how could he talk sensibly to her, 
as long as she was in this overstrained 
lyrical mood ? 

They had now swung out upon the ice, 
which rang under the hoof-beats of the 
horse, with a sharp metallic resonance, 
The wind sang in their ears, though there 
was not a breath of air stirring, except 
for the commotion of their speed in the 
still, keen cold. 

There was a sense of delightful exhila- 
ration in this swift and steady motion 
over the vast, star-strewn surface, and 
Hulda, forgetting her resentment, burst 
out once more in rapturous accents. 

“ How pitiful must be the lot of those 
who live in lands where there is no 
winter!” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Falck, “quite pitiful.” 

Here was a note of prose which he was 
anxious to hold fast and emphasize, as it 
might afford him a transition to the topic 
which he had at heart. But unhappily 
he was not imaginative enough to invent 
his transition before Hulda was again 
miles away. 

“There is nothing more sublimely 
poetic to me,” she went on, without 
obvious connection with her preceding 
remark, “than the movement by which 
Beethoven in the Moonlight Sonata ex- 
presses the mild radiance of the moon, 
the soft and sweet rain of tempered, noc- 
turnal light. The mere imitative noise 
of thunder showers and cavalry charges 
and convent bells are crude devices ; but 
the genius that can interpret in sounds 
of a deep and subtle affinity the quality 
of the light and the moods of the soul 
—is rare and in the noblest sense imag- 
inative.” 

Falck opened his eyes in wonder at 
this extraordinary speech, in which he 
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recognized the echo of Mr. Brun’s tirades. 
This was the way he was wont to dis- 
course, at the piano, in the glow of exhil- 


aration after having finished an impresz, 


sive composition. It was all the sheerest 
nonsense to Mr. Falck, and he was at a 
loss to comprehend how Hulda could find 
it so entertaining. It seemed to him that 
she had, without fault of her own, been 
deluded and ensnared by the guileful 
stranger, but never had she been to him so 
entrancing, so adorable, so “deliriously ” 
lovely and alluring. As she sat there at 
his side, in the soft illumination of the 
night, with her sweet face turned to the 
stars, Mr. Falck was conscious of a thrill, 
a warm suffusion of feeling which envel- 
oped him like a glowing current and set 
his blood throbbing hotly in his veins. 
He scarcely recognized himself as the 
sedate clergyman of an hour ago, who 
lacked comprehension of every impulse. 
unsanctioned by the decalogue. And yet, 
though these gusts of emotion shook him, 
they did not take him off his feet. He 
did not lose himself completely. The 
voice of reason, though momentarily in- 
audible, was not silenced, and when 
Hulda burst into her next ecstacy, the 
insidious echo of his rival instantly 
sobered him, and made him bitterly 
regret his infatuation. 

“Can you imagine,” she ejaculated 
with noble fervor, “that all these shining 


worlds that float above us in space are_ 


peopled by sentient creatures that love, 
and hate and laugh and weep and enjoy 
and suffer, like us?” 

“T think it extremely unlikely,” said 
Mr. Falck, with as near an approach to 
sympathy as he could command. 

“Unlikely? Why, I thought that 
science had—that is to say—I fancied 
that the astronomers had decided that it 
was quite probable.” 

“You are quite wrong, my dear. The 
astronomers of highest repute are of the 
opinion that one or two, possibly three, 
planets of our own planetary system may 
be inhabited, but even that is very doubt- 
ful. Regarding Saturn, Jupiter and Ura- 
nus they are quite sure that they have 
not reached the stage of development 
which fits them for human or animal 
life.” 
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It gave Mr. Falck a certain satisfac- 
tion to demonstrate the accuracy of his 
own knowledge as compared to the nebu- 
lous theorizing of Mr. Brun, who had in- 
deed, a remarkable gift for talking beau- 
tifully about things which he knew 
little or nothing about. He was far from 
dreaming that to Hulda the discouraging 
facts which he had stated were repulsive 
and forbidding. They seemed to close 
the heavens as witha lid, and put an end 
to all her imaginings. Since her moon- 
light walks with Mr. Brun (who had no 
scruples in populating every star in the 
universe for her benefit) she had given 
free scope to her fancy and found infinite 
entertainment in the contemplation of 
the sky. And now came Mr. Falck, 
probably actuated by jealousy, and de- 
clared that it was all fantastic nonsense 
and idle dreaming. How could she be 
grateful to him for information (even if 
information it were) conveyed in such a 
hateful spirit. 

The curate felt vaguely that his scien- 
tific discourse was not well received, but 
he failed to divine the cause. For fifteen 
or twenty minutes they darted away 
silently over the shining ice, swinging 
out now to the right and now to the left, 
whenever the horse deviated ever so little 
from the straight line. Though the last 
misunderstanding had left a slight de- 
posit of irritation in Hulda’s mind, she 
could not long harbor her resentment, 
and when they had abandoned the river 
and once more struck into the woods, a 
couple of squirrels that leaped across the 
road gave a fresh turn to her thoughts. 

“ Aren’t they lovely?” she exclaimed, 
in girlish staccato ; “they are the dearest 
little things I ever saw. I remember 
reading in a natural history book how 
they store up nuts for the winter, like 
prudent little housewives ; how they keep 
their pantries in hollow trees; and the 
male and female love each other dearly 
and live together year after year, like 
husband and wife, and both work for 
their families, and live in peace and har- 
mony and are indeed models of thrift 
and fidelity ; and then they are so sweet 
and so graceful and so perfectly harm- 
less.” 

Mr. Falck well knew what an unscru- 
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pulous marauder the squirrel is, and with 
what villainous sang froid he will rob a 
bird’s nest ; but he had no desire to incur 
further ill-will by volunteering unpal- 
atable truths. So he only chirrupped: 
“tsch, tsch, tsch” to the horse and cracked 
his whip. But this time Hulda almost 
jumped in her seat and he felt, through 


all the furs, how she gave a start as if 


she herself had been hit by the whip. 

“Why don’t you stop that idiotic chir- 
ruping,” she asked, with perceptible 
annoyance ; “don’t you see the horse is 
going as fast as he can?” 

Mr. Falck made no reply, though he 
felt the rebuke keenly. His anger was 
not on the surface and not easily aroused. 
Her face was so very lovable that it dis- 
armed him—made him willing (rather 
than retaliate) to submit to whatever 
treatment she chose to accord him. 


There was but one thing he could not 
afford to risk and that was to lose her. 
All else was of minor consequence. 

Mr. Falck sat ruminating upon all the 
complicated possibilities of this very com- 
plicated relation, and Hulda, for a while, 
was giving her attention to the same sub- 


ject. She had forgotten entirely that 
from a sense of pique she had set out de- 
liberately to capture Mr. Falck, and the 
odious fact only remained that he had 
been imposed upon her as a “burdensome 
duty,” not by threats of force, but by a 
silent and persistent compulsion, which 
was all but irresistible. How could any 
honorable man lend himself to such a 
scheme, taking advantage of an unfor- 
tunate family necessity to deprive a girl 
of her liberty of choice, nay, of all that 
made life precious ? 

She forgot again, that Mr. Falck had 
not until after the engagement been aware 
of the family arrangement, and in her 
indignation she attributed to him senti- 
ments which he would have blushed, not 
only to own, but to repudiate. 

While she sat thus absorbed in bitter 
reflections, they met a long line of horses, 
driven by peasants, who were returning 
from a fair in the nearest village. Some 
were too drunk to keep awake, and their 
soberer comrades, knowing that in such 
a condition sleep meant death, were walk- 
ing them briskly along the roadside. 
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Hulda, to whom every family in the par. 
ish was known, had the healthy interest 
of a country-bred girl in her neighbor's 
affairs. Quickly dismissing her own 
troubles, she motioned to Mr. Falck to 
stop, and leaning out of the sleigh, strove 
to identify the reeling revellers. 

“Why, Lars Nordby,” she exclaimed, 
as she recognized one of her father’s most 
prominent parishioners, “aren’t you 
ashamed of yourself, to be coming home 
to your wife and children in such a con- 
dition ?” 

“A-a-a-shamed of m—m—myself?” re- 
peated the festive paterfamilias, with im- 
perfect articulation. 

“Ashamed of yourself, yes, I should 
hope you had at least the decency to be 
ashamed.” 

“ C—c—c-—can’t say I have,” the peasant 
declared, cheerfully, as he tacked un- 
steadily across the road, and tumbled 
into the snowbank. 

“And you, Peer Vandsbeck,” she ejac- 
ulated, as another well-known figure hove 
into view, “ you, who are a poor man and 
need every farthing you make for the 
support of your family—it is simply dis- 
graceful that you should drink up your 
hard-earned pennies and then apply to 
the parish for poor-relief.” 

Peer was so crushed by the burden of 
his guilt, that he ventured to make no re- 
tort. ‘Two othets received a similar over- 
hauling, and their supporters an impres- 
sive admonition to keep them in motion 
and under no circumstances to allow 
them to go to sleep. 

Mr. Falck, who had not put in a single 
word during this interview, sat lost in 
admiration of her courage, her good sense, 
and natural air of authority. What an 
ideal clergyman’s wife she would make, 
to be sure! Cleric though he was, he 
never would have thought of taking peo- 
ple to task for their delinquencies on the 
public highway, and that authoritative 
tone of rebuke (which went, as it were, 
straight to the mark) was not found in 
the whole gamut of his voice. 

They concluded to turn soon after their 
interview with the peasants, and as they 
passed again the long line of frost- 
whitened horses, nearly every man lifted 
his cap, and pleasant greetings were ex- 
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changed with all the 
sober part of the 
company. Mr. Falck 
could not help over- 
hearing the admir- 
ing comments that 
were made, and 


though some of them 
implied disparage- 
ment of himself, he 
rejoiced 


unselfishly 
in them. 

“Fine girl, that 
parson’s Huldy,” 
said one. 

“She has got the 
right stuff in her,” 
chimed in another. 

“Much too good 
for that lank-legged 
parson,” observed a 
third. 

What the fourth 
and fifth opined, Mr. 
Falck failed to hear. 

For a long while 
they rode on in si- 
lence, while the fence 
rails and the trees 
seemed to be running 
a race with them in 
the opposite diree- 
tion. Just as they 
swung out upon the 
ice, the moon rose 
large and bright 














over the eastern 
mountain ridges, 
and the black line 
of the pine forest traced itself with the 
sharpness of a silhouette against the ra- 
diant horizon. Hulda, impressible as 
ever, heaved a sigh of surprised emotion 
and broke into a long ecstatic “ah-h—!” 

Presently the aurora borealis flashed 
across the sky, with bright, fan-like 
blades of pink and white, and to her 
fancy the stars seemed to flare up with a 
keener brillianecy and all the vast sky 
was an ocean of light. 

“Qh, it is beautiful to live,” she mur- 
mured to herself rather than to him (for 
he was yet under the ban of her dis- 
pleasure). “How you can soar above 
all human pettiness when you see a scene 


”? 


Olaf Brun. 


like this! It seems as if one’s bosom were 
too narrow to hold its delight—as if the 
heart must break with rapture.” 

Unhappily, Mr. Falek fancied that 
he was being addressed in these mere 
impersonal ejaculations, and under the 
extreme discomfort of feeling himself un- 
equal to the occasion, he forgot the pro- 
hibition against chirruping, and giving 
the horse a cut of the whip, he emitted 
the fatal “tsch, tsch, tsch.” 

So cruelly did the harsh sound jar 
upon her exalted mood, that, beside her- 
self with nervous irritation, she kicked 
off her foot-bag and leaped out of the 
sleigh. There she stood, pale and pant- 
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ing, with flashing eyes and distended 
nostrils, and her shadow, grotesquely 
distorted, stretched across the snow. Mr. 
Falck, stunned with surprise, had stopped 
the horse and stared at her expectantly, 
as if waiting for her to recover her senses. 

“YT hope you will pardon me,” he be- 
gan, after awhile, “I forgot all about its 
being annoying to you.” 

She could not trust herself to speak 
yet; but the anger died out of her eyes, 


and he fancied he read in them a half 


compassionate contempt. He lifted re- 
peatedly the fur robe and stooped to open 
the foot-bag for her reception ; but she 
ignored all invitations, and remained 
rigidly standing where she was, yet meas- 
uring him with that chilling, uncomfort- 
able gaze. 

“Really, Hulda,” he went on, with a 
weak attempt at authority, “you will 
catch your death of cold unless you get 
back into the sleigh instantly.” 

She smiled now outright (though it 
was an extremely unpleasant smile), and 
began to walk slowly along the roadside. 

“But, Hulda,” he cried, in distress, 


9 


“have you tulcots leave of your senses ? 


“No,” she answered, quite coolly, “I 
have just recovered them.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

He did not dare chirrup to the horse, 
but gave him a light touch of the whip, 


so as to start him. Keeping pace with 


her, he anxiously watched for signs of 


relenting, and finally repeated his query. 

“T mean,” she answered, “that I have 
taken your measure, and discovered how 
small you are.’ 

“Taken my measure ? 
do that?” 

“My dear Mr. Falck, that idiotic chir- 
rup gave me your soul-measure.” 

«| really don’t understand you.” 

“T know you don’t. You never did 
understand me. You never will under- 
stand me.” 

“ But why is it necessary that I should?” 
he queried, with deep humility, for he 
had discovered by this time that she was 
in many ways his superior. “Is it not 
enough that I love you?” 

«] thought so once, but I think so no 
longer. Without sympathy and mutual 
understanding love is impossible, and 


When did you 


even if it were possible it would bring no 
happiness.” 

He had been driving in step >t her 
side during this colloquy, being haunted 
all the while by the dread lest she im- 
peril her life by her imprudence. The 
thermometer was at least twenty degrees 
below zero; every stray hair in her tem- 
ples was thickly covered with hoar-frost, 
and the upper front of her cloak was 
silvered by her congealed breath. More- 
over, there were wolves in the woods, 
which roamed in large packs near the 
highway, and sometimes attacked horses 
and travellers. It was therefore with a 
divided mind he had listened to her, be- 
ing prevented by his anxiety for her 
physical welfare from according the full 
significance to her words. 

“Could we not continue this debate to 
better advantage if you would resume 
your seat at my side?” he asked, with 
deep solicitude. 

“T shall never resume my seat at your 
side.” 

He pondered this declaration in puz- 
zled distress for several minutes, but yet 

failed to fathom its full mee aning. There 
was a deadly earnest, a passionate resolu- 
tion in her words which startled and 
vaguely frightened him; but he was yet 
far from dreaming that they portended 
anything more than a lover’s quarrel—a 
momentary rebellion. 

“Please tell me, Hulda, wherein | 
have displeased you,” he said, with an 
almost touching contrition. “I'll try, 
dear, to make amends.” 

“Great God!” she cried, panting with 
a kind of desperate impatience, “doesn’t 
that remark show you how hopeless it is 
to enlighten you? It is not anything 
that you have done that I object to, but 
it is what you are.” 

“But you certainly knew what I was 
when you engaged yourself to me. It 
would be suicidal now for me to give up 
my profession.” 

“Your profession! If it were only 
that it would be comparatively easy. 
But we live in different worlds, Mr. 
Falck. We speak to each other across 
an abyss. It is well that we have dis- 
covered this before it is too late.” 

It began to dawn upon him now that 
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she meant to. break her engagement, and 


it was not so much her protestation of 


incompatibility which gave him this im- 
pression as the formal “ Mr. Falck,” which 
he had grown unaccustomed to from her 
lips. Nothing had given him an acuter 
sense of happiness than the sweet famili- 
arity, implied by her calling him “An- 
thon,” and never had his name sounded 
so delightful before. Now the more form- 
al appellation seemed to come to her so 
naturally that he could not help thinking 
that this apparent intimacy had masked 
a great amount of restraint. He even 
divined retrospectively how difficult she 
had found it to treat him en camarade, 
and with a pang of jealousy he remem- 
bered how naturally she had laughed and 
ioked with Mr. Brun, and with what in- 
stinctive ease they had lapsed into in- 
formal relations. 

She had accelerated her walk, and was 
now moving briskly over the snow-cov- 
ered road, as if with an apparent effort to 
get away from him. Mr. Falck, seeing 


how hopeless it was to persuade her, con- 
himself with keeping alongside 


tented 
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of her. She glanced at him now and 
then over her shoulder, and his face 
looked strangely withered. He seemed 
to have grown suddenly old, and he 
shivered in spite of his furs. For 
half an hour they kept thus abreast of 
each other, and not a word was spoken, 
Mr. Falck felt stiff in every limb and 
insidious chills were creeping over him. 
All the world seemed to have been strick- 
en with a deadly blight, and all sights 
and sounds had become trite, dreary, 
meaningless. His breast was oppressed 
with a sense of soreness and vacuity, 
though his heart kept thumping away 
inside of it with the mechanical iteration 
of a steam engine. 

“Hulda, dearest, do please come and 
resume your seat,” he said at last, im- 
ploringly. “What will they say at home 
if we return in this way?” 

“Tt does not matter to me what they 
say,” she replied, coldly. 

“ But we shall not get home until near 
midnight.” 

“You drive ahead; I shall not detain 
you.” 
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“What have I done that you should 
treat me thus?” 

“You have done nothing.” 

The name of Mr. Brun was on the tip 
of his tongue, for he was well aware, what- 
ever she might say to the contrary, that 
that plausible youth was at the bottom of 
their trouble. He felt a sudden wild de- 
sire to curse him, to trample upon him, to 
tear him to pieces. Never in his life be- 
fore had his unperturbed soul been con- 
scious of so fierce an agitation. What 
right had that light-hearted trifle to come 
between him and her? What right had 
he to blight his life, to steal his happiness ? 
It was the rich man robbing the poor 
man of his only lamb,—robbing him in 
mere wantonness for a pastime, because 
he had for the moment nothing better to 


do. For nothing could have persuaded 


Mr. Falck that his rival had serious and 
honorable intentions, though possibly he 
might be lacking the courage or energy 
to break a relation in which he had 
thoughtlessly entangled himself. 

He was aroused from these reflections 
by seeing Hulda pause at a barnlike 


structure, a few rods from the road and 
quickly step across the fence, the top rail 
of which was emerging from the snow- 
bank. 

“For God’s sake, what are you going 
to do?” he cried in breathless terror. 

She did not answer, but slipping her 
slender hand into the crack between the 
two doors, she pulled the inside bolt and 
entered the building. Mr. Falck, in the 
meanwhile, had tumbled out of the sleigh 
and was tying the horse to a gate post. 

“In heaven’s name tell me what you 
intend to do?” he repeated, in shivering 
trepidation. But she was already out of 
sight, if not beyond ear-shot, and she 
deigned him no reply. Cumbrously and 
with numb legs he climbed the snow-bank, 
across which she had so lightly skipped, 
but the crust broke beneath his weight 
and he sunk in up to his waist. And 


thus she found him when at the end of 


two minutes she re-emerged into the 
moonlight, carrying a pair of skees or 
Norwegian snow shoes on her shoulders. 
“T am going to take a short cut across 
the fields,” she observed, in a matter-of- 
fact tone, as she dropped the skees on the 
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snow-crust, “please do not worry about 
me, but drive home at your leisure. The 
chances are that I shall be there before 
you.” 

“ But could you not first tell me, dear, 
what is the cause of this extraordinary 
behavior?” 

“T would willingly, if there was the 
least chance that you would understand 
me. Good bye.” 

She had stepped into the skees, and 
before he had time to say another word, 
she was darting away over the snow, the 
ends of her red scarf flying behind her. 
So overcome was he by consternation, 
that he could scarcely muster strength 
enough to crawl out of the hole in which 
he was sticking. He seemed half para- 
lyzed. His limbs refused to respond to 
the promptings of his will. A deadly 
weariness which was mental rather than 
physical overcame him, and he had an 
impulse to remain where he was, and let 
*death steal upon him. But suddenly, the 
horse gave a wild, frightened whinny and 
began to plunge about the gate post in a 
desperate attempt to rid itself of the 
halter. The thought of wolves stung 
Mr. Falck into sudden energy, and before 
he was aware of it, he had struggled out 
of the hole, rolled across the exposed 
fence-rail, untied the horse, and given him 
free rein. The animal needed no urging, 
but broke into a mad run, so that the 
curate had to guard himself with his 
arms against the whizzing snow-balls that 
were hurled into the air by its hoofs. 
Now it slackened its speed for an instant 
and anxiously sniffed the air; then with 
a wild snort galloped away at the top of 
its speed. 

As for Mr. Falck, he dared scarcely 
think. He was in that condition of terror, 
when the only safeguard against madness 
is to hold the thought in check—to fight 
with desperation against the suggestions 
of one’s own fancy. The wolves were 
abroad, and Hulda, alone and unprotect- 
ed, was speeding on skees across the track- 
less snow fields. At the poles of his mind 
these two terrible facts stood out in lu- 
minous relief, but he strove to keep them 
apart, to refrain from connecting them and 
supplying the horrible probabilities which 
the situation suggested. 
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Hulda, in the meanwhile, was skim- 
ming over the shining snow with a sense 
of exhilaration which chased the blood 
with bounding rhythm through her veins. 
She felt like a bird that had escaped 
from its cage, and was now, in the first 
thrill of recovered freedom, tumbling, 
sweeping, rioting through the vast and 
glorious fields of etherial space. She was 
heartless, perhaps, and it presently occur- 
red to her that she had not treated Mr. 
Falek with proper consideration. But the 
fact was that if she were to have been seru- 
pulous in that respect, she would have 
remained in her bondage to her dying day. 
She had not had the remotest intention 
of breaking with Mr. Falck on this par- 
ticular occasion, though her engagement 
had long been odious to her. His irri- 
tating chirrup and the appalling glimpse 
it afforded her of his dry and prosaic 
soul, had no doubt been, superficially 
speaking, the cause of their rupture, 
though the real cause lay much deeper. 
And when once she had leaped out of the 
sleigh, she found that she had, on the 
spur of the moment, made a declaration 
of independence, which, at home in an 
atmosphere of conscientious consideration 
and complex duties, she would never 
have summoned courage to make. The 
act thus became half symbolic and it was 
only because she distrusted her ability to 
repeat it, that she remained obdurate to 
Mr. Falck’s entreaties, and in order to 
escape from him, finally fled on skees 
across the fields. It was a bit of childish 
knowledge that had come to her rescue. 
She remembered that the parish snow- 
plough was kept outside of this barn, 
and that the skees of the drivers were 
hidden within. 

Of course, she did not delude herself in 
regard to the reception that was in store 
for her. She knew that a storm was 
brewing and would burst upon her de- 
voted head. But then she had Mr. Brun. 
He would stand by her, and the knowl- 
edge that he loved her would give her 
courage to suffer and endure. Had he 
not told her in glances and in thinly 
veiled phrases that he would never be 
happy without her, and that it was merely 
her engagement to Mr. Falck which 
made him refrain from declaring his love 
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for her? Indeed, what had he done, 
every moment of the day, but to declare 
in looks, allusions and actions that he 
loved her? And that she loved him she 
had known as unmistakably, since they 
sang together on the night of his arrival. 
It had come to her with a blissful cer- 
tainty, while their voices soared together 
in such harmonious fullness during the 
song, and it had gradually matured in 
her the resolution which to-night she 
had found the strength to carry out. 

Up hill and down hill under the ra- 
diant sky the young girl traveled, now 
shooting like an arrow down the shining 
slopes, now pushing herself forward with 
her staff, now zigzagging up some steep 
declivity. But she was well accustomed 
to skee running from her earliest child- 
hood. There was a delight in the swift 
gliding motion which compensated for all 
exertion. Every inch of the ground was 
familiar to her, and though she knew by 
hearsay that there were wolves in the 
valley, the thought of them never entered 
her mind. How astonished was she then 
when from the top of the hill overlooking 
the parsonage, she saw a score of people 
scattered over the snow, and heard them 
hallooing and calling her name. She 
had expected surely to arrive home be- 
fore Mr. Falck, and have the first chance 
to explain to her mother what had hap- 
pened. But here they were all— her 
father, Mr. Falck, Nils the groom, Fritz, 
Magda and a dozen servants. Surely 
Mr. Falck must have taken leave of his 
senses to start such a needless commotion 
for so slight a cause. She bethought 
herself however, in spite of her indigna- 
tion, to answer their calls, and presently 
she saw half a dozen people rushing: 
toward her on skees, while others were 
breaking through the snow crust and 
floundered helplessly. The first one to 
reach her was her brother Fritz, who 
looked at her with a quizzical interest 
and remarked : 

“Won’t you ketch it though! 
I glad I am not in your shoes!” 

“What do you mean, Fritz?” she 
queried with some anxiety. “ Have the 
people lost their wits? Don’t they know 
I am old enough to take care of myself.” 
“Mr. Falck, Miss Huldy, he had a 
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notion you’d ben eaten by wolves, and 
he skeered the folks out of their senses,” 
observed Nils the groom who had now 
aught up with his pupil. 

“ Wolves! ” ejaculated Hulda in amaze- 
ment, “ I have not seen any wolves.” 

“T didn’t suppose you had, Miss. But 
Mr. Falck says he did.” 


Hulda gave a contemptuous toss of her 


head, and driving the point of her staff 


into the snow crust, left Fritz and his 
friend far behind her. 

There is no need of recounting the 
endless questions and explanations which 
followed. It was not a very cordial 
reception that was accorded to her, when 


she entered the house, though the relief 


which the family felt at 
her safe and sound, made 
indisposed to take her 
seriously to task. Hul- 
da knew, however, that 
the evil day was only 
postponed until the 
morrow, and she 

steeled herself 

for the ordeal. 


seeing 


them 
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Hulda, though she was a trifle disappoint- 

ed, excused him on the ground that a 

stranger always feels himself de 

during a domestic difficulty. It was his 

good breeding, not cowardice, which 

made him respect the privacy of family 

affairs. She lay awake hour after hour 

anticipating the inevitable interview in 

the Blue Room, inventing clever speeches 

with which to checkmate her mother, and 

invalidate her argument. She was so 

passionately convinced that she was right, 

that it seemed impossible that anybody 

else could think otherwise. And yet she 

quaked a little as she fancied herself téte- 

a-téte with her mother in that solemn 

room, crowded with reminiscences of her 

childish misdemeanors. She fancied the 

tranquil severity of her accuser’s eyes, 

and her formidable judicial calm, as she 

relentlessly brushed away her most cher- 
ished arguments as so many cobwebs. 

She grew more and more wakeful, 

the longer she dwelt upon this 

scene and vividly depicted the 

smallest details. Finally, the 

even breathing of Magda, who 

slept at her side, made her so 
nervous that she jumped 

out of bed, lit the candles 

upon the bureau, and me- 

chanically began to dress. 

The fire in the stove had 

long since gone out, and 

it was so cold in the room 

that her breath was visible. 

Yet her head was so hot, 

when she pressed her 

hands against 

her temples, 

that she seemed 

to feel the in- 

tense feverish 

thought within 

her. At the 

end of ten 

minutes, 

when she had 

donned a wrapper, and 

the most indispensible gar- 

ments, she sank down on a 

chair in a profound fit of 

discouragement, and catching 

accidentally her reflection in the mirror, 

she marvelled at her own excitement and 


trop 
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grew strangely skeptical as to all things. 
Then a chill stole over her and she rose 
hastily, seized a candle, and merely to 
keep in motion, went out into the hall. A 
vagrant draft slammed the door behind her, 
and the bang gave a startling resonance 
in the nocturnal stillness. She paused for 
a moment, anxiously listening. But no 
one seemed astir except the North wind, 
which kept rattling the outer windows* 
and knocking the limbs of the great oak 
tree against the gables of the house. A 
couple of mice were gnawing behind the 
wainscoting and she could hear them 
scamper away as her light footstep fell 
upon the floor. A vague, adventurous feel- 
ing, mingled with her nervous restlessness, 
impelled her to walk on. Presently, the 
odor of a fine cigar was wafted through 
the chilly hall, and Hulda saw, as she 
turned the corner, a slender ray of light 
piercing the gloom from the keyhole of 
Brun’s door. She scarcely knew why 
that discovery set her heart beating so 
wildly, but somehow it conveyed to her a 
deep consolation. Her unhappiness, she 
reasoned, was his too. He was kept 


awake by the same apprehension which 


banished her slumber. So subtle a sym- 
pathy argued a profound affinity of soul, 
surely. By an irresistible force she was 
drawn toward that door, and twice she 
passed and repassed it with noiseless step, 
lingering once for a full minute, sighing, 
shivering, breathing forth an ardent wish 
that he would divine her presence and 
come to her. But as she drifted back 
and forth, holding the flickering candle 
in her hand, she caught a glimpse of her 
face in a distorting window pane, and 
there was something ghostly and terrible 
about it, and the candle-light imparted 
to it a strange pallor which started a host 
of superstitious fancies. She seemed for 
one brief instant to have seen herself as a 
corpse, and she knew that that foreboded 
disaster. She feared to look behind her, 
and yet had a perpetual desire to glance 
back over her shoulder. She had a 
creepy sensation of something awful 
moving stealthily in her footsteps, and 
once or twice she felt a long shadowy 
arm outstretched as if to grab her by the 


* The Norwegians of the better class have double win- 
dows in their houses during the winter. 
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nape of the neck. Impelled by unreason- 
ing terror she fled through the hall until 
her candle was blown out, and the chilly 
darkness, full of eyes and horrible things, 
closed about her. Half walking, half 
running, she pressed on, scarcely feeling 
the touch of the floor, scarcely knowing 
whether she was ascending or descending. 
A minute or two had elapsed, perhaps, 
when she found herself in the large par- 
lor, where the warmth still lingered, and 
a dim, luminous light radiated from the 
smouldering fire in the stove. A certain 
coziness, inimical to ghosts and bogies, 
prevailed in the atmosphere, and the 
familiar odor of the pastor’s pipe, blended 
with the breath of roses and fuchsias, 
obtruded a multitude of earthly sugges- 
tions. 

Hulda flung herself panting in the cor- 
ner of the sofa, and pressing her hand 
against her heart, tried to stay its vehe- 
ment beating. She was absolutely sure 
that there was someone in the room, but 
it was now no supernatural visitant she 
dreaded. Was it Mr. Falck whom she 
had roused or was it Mr. Brun? She 
heard footsteps on the floor, and pres- 
ently felt a pair of eyes fixed upon her. 
Someone seated himself at her side, and 
an arm stole gently about her waist. 
She needed no further assurance now. 
She knew that that arm had no right 
to be about her waist, but she was glad 
it was there, and she had no thought of 
resenting its loving pressure. She glanced 
up and saw vaguely in the dusk the out- 
line of Brun’s face. He was leaning over 
her, and she fancied there was a strange 
excitement in his eyes, and a singular, 
drowsy half-smile, which did not wholly 
please her. But yet it was he, and his 
breath was upon her cheeks, and his voice 
whispered with the tenderest modulation 
loving assurances in her ears. A faint 
suspicion that she was making herself 
cheap, that she was compromising her 
dignity, gave her but a moment’s uneasi- 
ness ; but it was drowned like the hum- 
ming of a mosquito over a cataract. The 
grand fact remained that this was the 
man she loved—the only one whom she 
ever could love—and this was the su- 
preme moment of her life, which must 
determine her fate for good or for ill. 
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“ My darling, my sweetheart,” he mur- 
mured, stroking her loosened hair and 
pressing her cheek against his own; and 
then after a pause, filled with passionate 
caresses: “ How you must have suffered, 
alone and misunderstood—and you so in- 
finitely above them all! They are earth- 
bound souls, clods of unaspiring clay, 
and you,—you are an_ eagle-soul,—a 
winged thing—beautiful, radiant, wedded 
to the light.” 

“You should not flatter me,” she said, 
pleased in spite of herself. She gazed up 
into his eyes with a bright, ecstatic smile, 
and there palpitated through her being a 
tumultuous joy which sang in her ears, 
and made the blood dance through her 
veins with a delicious rhythm. 

“TI am not flattering,” he protested, 
toying with her hair, and drawing her 
more tightly up to him, “you surely 
know that you are of a different species 
from all these Philistine creatures who 
surround you. Their only affinity is for 
bread and butter, and they decide all 
questions with reference to that only. 
But you were born with wings. You 
have an affinity for the eternal. You 
have the Promethean spark—the fire of 
the immortals—in your soul, and it was 
because I saw this—because I admired, 
nay, adored, your beautiful audacity, the 
splendid wing-beat of your thought— 
that I determined to be your deliverer, 
and free you from the power of the high- 
ly respectable, but on that account no 
less terrible ogre who had captured you. 
The only thing which I confess I never 
quite understood is, how he contrived 
the capture.” 

“ Oh, Olaf, you do him injustice ; he is 
a very good man,” she replied, feebly. 

“Yes, confound him, and the more 
shame to him for imposing upon your in- 
experience. I suppose that you fancied 
that that was what a gentleman was like 
among civilized people.” 

“T confess my acquaintance outside of 
the peasants had been small. But I was 
not myself without blame, Olaf. In the 
deadly monotony of country life, even an 
ogre, especially when he comes in cleri- 
cal garb, may be an agreeable interrup- 
tion.” 

“Tt is that I cannot understand, though 


to be sure, you were unawakened. You 
had not discovered your own supreme 
worth. You lived like the swan among 
the geese, and never suspected that you 
belonged to the nobler species. That is 
the explanation, and it suffices me.” 

She would have liked to acquiesce in 
this flattering assurance, but somehow, 
her affection for her father rose in pro- 
test against her lover’s sweeping charac- 
terization. She liked (as who does not?) 
to think herself radiantly exceptional 
from the rest ‘of her kind, and she was 
profoundly grateful to Brun for solving, 
as it were, by this suggestion, the riddle 
of her character. She felt, in the inner- 
most core of her being, this winged aspi- 
ration—this ardent sympathy with all 
that is great, sublime and glorious. But 
for all that, the implied disparagement of 
her father wounded her. 

“You do not know my father,” she 
said, “or you would not speak of him as 
you do!” 

“Yes, I read him much more clearly 
than either he or you may suspect. It is 
from your father you have the lift in 
you, the fire; the Promethean quality. 
That ring in your voice, which thrills one 
with delirious hints and rapturous sug- 
gestions—that came from him, even 
though he may never have had the gift 
of song. But your father, like Esau, sold 
his birthright for a mess of pottage— 
that is to say, a country parsonage. He 
did what every one must do in this blast- 
ed twopenny country of ours, if he is to 
make what the world calls a success. He 
must quench, surrender, eradicate all that 
is best and noblest in him, close definitely 
and forever the top story of himself, and 
live contentedly with wife and progeny 
on the ground floor. It is this your 
father has done, but he has saved from 
the closed upper story his fiddle, in which 
there yet trembles an echo of the time 
before he had surrendered his ideals, and 
settled down to base contentment over 
the comfortable flesh-pots of Egypt.” 

There was such a warm eloquence in 
the young man’s voice that Hulda, though 
she was not quite satisfied, could not find 
it in her heart to protest, and surely there 
was more truth than she could afford to 
admit in this luminous analysis. She 
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felt, with a vague pang, that he had fur- 
nished her with a true clue to her father’s 
character. All that had been dominant 
in her life before had, somehow, lost its 
significance, and even her filial loyalty 
sank out of sight. All her emotions be- 
came merged in a passionate allegiance 
to this man who had waked her from her 
torpor, made her conscious of her worth, 
and made life noble and beautiful in her 
sight. To say that she loved him seemed 
but a feeble way of expressing the inten- 
sity of admiration, tenderness and devo- 
tion which she felt for him. His voice 
was music to her ears, and his every 
motion seemed full of distinction and 
grace. There was no form of perfection 
with which she did not clothe him; no 
virtue which she did not attribute to 
him. And lo! by a miraculous coinci- 
dence, she had awakened similiar senti- 
ments in his heart, and by a marvelous 
and benevolently scheming Fate they 
were led together in the middle of the 
right; and here they were, seated like 
Lorenzo and Jessica, rejoicing in each 
other’s loveliness. 


They had lapsed into silence now, and 
the minutes hastened away, charged to 


the full with delight. There was to him 
something so delicious, distracting, mad- 
dening in this close proximity, that he 
had to spring up and pace the floor, 
though he was in constant danger of run- 
ning against exposed chairs and crickets. 
But he soon returned to her and clasped 
her once more in his arms. She was so 
exquisitely alive; a warm, fresh, beauti- 
ful vitality throbbed beneath his touch, 
and sent little shivers of rapture rippling 
through him. She was so touchingly 
virginal; all the noble fullness of life 
with which God had invested her was 
intact, unexpended. Artist as he was, 
first and last, he had an acute esthetic 
appreciation of her loveliness which, in 
so far as it implied reflection, was in its 
effect sobering. The mere savage zest of 
sensation he rarely indulged in, because 
of this keen, artistic consciousness, which 
made him analyze his delight and ac- 
count for it. She was by far the more 
primitive nature, and closer to the soil. 
She had redder blood and a more heed- 
lessly passionate heart-beat. It did not 
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occur to her in the generosity of her ar- 
dor, that they had exchanged no vows, 
and that no word he had uttered pointed 
beyond the moment. 

There was something solemn, vast and 
overwhelming in the stillness of the night 


‘ and the all-encompassing gloom. Human 


standards of right and wrong seemed petty 
and artificial, and only the strong voice 
of Nature remained. The embers in the 
stove which had smouldered under a 
transparent veil of ashes, collapsed with a 
faint noise, and the little circle of dimly- 
illuminated dusk shrank to a mere hand’s 
breadth about the open door. But in 
the same moment another noise was heard, 
which was distinctly that of footsteps, 
and a ray of light penetrated through 
the keyhole from the adjoining room. 
Olaf Brun started up in alarm, and was 
half way across the floor, when the door 
opened, and the pastor, in a long wadded 
dressing gown, entered, carrying a candle. 
He was evidently not in search of any- 
body, for his face was placid and his eyes 
were serene. But suddenly, as the light 
of the candle fell upon the engineer, the 
old man started back in surprise; then 
gazed with a puzzled frown at his visitor. 

“Well, young man,” he began, with 
mild reprobation, “may I ask on what 
errand you are prowling about at this 
time of night ?” 

Brun, stunned with embarrassment, 
grasped the back of a chair and returned 
the pastor’s gaze with a helpless fascina- 
tion. 

“Are you a somnambulist ?” continued 
the clergyman, in the same tone of gentle 
reproach, “or are you, perhaps, like me, 
troubled with sleeplessness ? ” 

Brun would have liked to slip through 
this loophole, but knowing how little it 
would avail him he remained speechless. 

“But I must insist upon an explana- 
tion,” his host resumed, with a dawning 
dread in his eyes. But before he could 
continue he was startled by the sight of 
his daughter, who came forward, and 
placing herself at Brun’s side, seized his 
hand and said: 

“Mr. Brun and I love each other, 
father, and it is I who am to blame for 
his being here.” 

She looked so noble in her fearless 
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avowal of her love, that Brun, warmed 
by his admiration for her, found his voice 
and repeated : 

“ Yes, we love each other.” 

A vaguely apologetic note was, how- 
ever, yet discernible to a sensitive ear, 
though Hulda was determined not to hear 
it. 

The pastor, his face distorted with a 
vivid pain, stood for a long while gazing 
mournfully upon the two, and his hand 
trembled so that the candle was on the 
point of falling. 

“ Daughter,” he said at last with a sigh, 
which was almost a groan, “I trusted you 
and—and—you deceived me.” 

“No, father,” she answered, proudly, 
“T have never deceived you.” 

The ring of candor in her voice reas- 
sured him somewhat, and holding the 
candle close to her face, he looked into 
her eyes searchingly, and muttered : 

“ No—no—those eyes are truthful; it 
cannot be.” 

He stood for another minute or two 
lost in thought; then shaking his head 
disconsolately, he asked : 

“But how is this to end, daughter? 
Your mother and I both supposed you 
were engaged to Mr. Falck.” 

“T am not engaged to Mr. Falck,” she 
declared, with spirit; “I never loved 
Mr. Falck, and I never professed to love 
him. It was mother who compelled me 
to accept him, in order to pay for Fritz’s 
education, and I should have gone and 
sacrificed my life, if Mr. Brun had not 
come and saved me.” 

There was something so startlingly 
novel in this view of the subject, that the 
pastor was quite bewildered. He felt as 
if a package of fire-crackers were being 
exploded about his ears. He had been 
prepared to accuse, to reprove, to sit in 
judgment, and here was the ground sud- 
denly shifted under his feet and he 
was himself the delinquent. Somehow 
the impression grew upon him that this 
was an extremely complicated affair and 
much too intricate for his unskilled hands 
to unravel. He would almost have been 
tempted to leave the young people to 
finish their téte-4-téte undisturbed, if his 
conscience had not vaguely reminded him 
that the proprieties as well as his parent- 


al duty required him to remain. He 
therefore placed the candle upon the 
table, threw a log on the fire and seated 
himself with a perplexed air on the sofa. 

“Tt may be,” he began, resting his 
troubled gaze upon his daughter, “that I 
have not been as—as—vigilant as I ought 
to have been.” 

The hint of self-accusation in this re- 
mark, and the strange, sad resignation in 
his eyes touched the girl, and she stepped 
up to him, knelt down at his knees, and 
put her head in his lap. 

“You don’t know, father dear, how a 
young girl feels,” she said, with an earn- 
est endeavor to explain; “you do not 
know—you cannot dream, how terrible 
the thought is to her to spend her whole 
life in intimate companionship with one 
whom she does not love. Until Olaf 
came, I did not myself know what an 
awful degradation was implied in my 
promise to marry Mr. Falck. It would 
have made me hard and wicked, father. 
It would have made me hate all the 
world, if, having learned what it is to 
love, I had been compelled to waste in 
misery the precious years which might 
have been given to happiness.” 

The pastor nodded slowly to himself, 
as if conceding each point that she made, 
while he stroked her disheveled hair, and 
murmured compassionately : 

“Poor child—poor child.” 

Mr. Brun, in the meanwhile, with a 
vague sense of being de trop, had seated 
himself in an easy chair and lighted a 
cigarette. Though he was relieved of 
anxiety, he was a trifle annoyed at the 
turn things had taken. He admired this 
girl, to be sure; nay, he was in love with 
her, and might in time have made up his 
mind to marry her. But truth to tell he 
did not quite relish the idea of having 
his hand forced, as it were, and being 
irretrievably committed to an engage- 
ment which, though contemplated, had 
not been definitely down on his pro- 
gramme. Yet, as there was no help for 
it, he would have to stand by his actions 
and reap the consequences of his folly. 
He had been in similar situations before, 
and dexterously extricated himself. But 
then his heart had been but little con- 
cerned, and the ladies in question had 
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been what meteorites are to planets, in 
comparison with this beautiful valkyrie 
of a girl, who seemed as far above all the 
pettiness, which he had been wont to 
regard as feminine, as the eagle’s flight is 
above the flutter of the sparrows. He 
did not doubt that he loved her as sin- 
cerely as he was capable of loving any- 
body. But he still regretted, in an un- 
confessed way, the ease of his conquest, 
and nursed in a mood of sentimental dis- 
content a dim notion that an artist must 
have no mistress but his art, and that, if 
by any unlucky chance he had acquired 
another, his first allegiance to the Muse 
yet remains unimpaired. 

He was aroused from this unprofitable 
reverie by the pastor’s voice. 

“May I ask you, Mr. Brun,” he was 
saying, “what your plans are for the 
future?” 

“Well, Mr. Pastor,” the engineer an- 
swered, clearing his throat, “I confess I 
have no very definite plans at present, ex- 
cept to abandon engineering and take up 
art, as soon as I have reached my majority, 
which will be in another month.” 

“Then you have, properly speaking, 
no profession ?” 

“ Well—that is to say—as yet no final 
profession—which I mean to abide by. 
But I have my art, to which I mean to 
devote my life, as soon as I am my own 
master.” 

“But that will require a long appren- 
ticeship—will it not?” 

“Well, yes, to be sure, it requires, 
properly speaking, all one’s life as an ap- 
prenticeship.” 

The pastor, who was not given to sub- 
tleties, accepted this statement in a Pick- 
wickian sense. Though he sympathized 
with his daughter, he congratulated him- 
self that he had not committed himself to 
approval of this quixotic engagement. 

“As I understand it, then, Mr. Brun,” 
he said, rising and seizing the candlestick, 
“you have betrothed yourself to my 
daughter, without consulting her parents 
or troubling yourself to obtain their ap- 
proval?” 

“But, father, you know, Olaf didn’t 
know.” 

“Hush, child, I wish to know if Mr. 
Brun thinks his conduct honorable.” 
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“With your permission, Mr. Pastor,” 
said Brun, rising carelessly, and flinging 
the stump of his cigarette into the stove, 
“we will discuss that phase of the question 
to-morrow.” 

He did not mean to be impertinent ; 
but the pastor’s mildness, somehow, gave 
him courage to assert himself. A youth- 
ful arrogance which became him well, 
gave a certain empressment to his conduct, 
and invested even his foolish actions with 
a certain charm. 

“T will bid you good-night,” he went 
on, as no one had replied to his previous 
suggestion, and with a somewhat florid 
bow, he opened the door to the hall, and 
his retreating footsteps re-echoed through 
the empty corridors. 


XII. 


Hutpa woke up toward noon the next 
day, with the sense of having slépt a fort- 
night. She seemed to be waking from 
very annihilation, so profound had her 
unconsciousness been, and so difficult it 
was to reattach the threads that bound 
her to existence. She saw her sister Mag- 
da seated at her bedside, with a face full of 
mournful sympathy, but for a moment or 
more she lay and stared smilingly at her, 
as she slowly returned from the blissful 
blank of sleep’s Nirvana. But presently 
the meaning of Magda’s expression 
dawned upon her, and a vague forebod- 
ing, which deepened into a distinct ap- 
prehension of calamity, began to stir 
within her. 

The room was filled with dusk, and 
the many-storied stove roared menacingly 
in the corner. Outside the snow was de- 
scending noiselessly in large white flakes, 
steeping the world in a vast white silence. 
The frost of yesterday had half thawed 
on the window panes, but the dense, 
whirling snow piled itself upon the sashes 
and plastered its glistening crystals all 
over the glass. It was no more the world 
of yesterday, with its clear, ringing frost, 
its boundless, star-lit sky and its wide 
horizon. No, this was a wet, clammy, 
nightmarish world, in which all sounds 
were muffled, and the vision dim and 
contracted. 

A sense of oppression, and an indefin- 
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able discomfort weighed like a burden 
upon Hulda’s mind, as she strove to re- 
call the events of the night, and clarify 
to herself the situation. 

“Why have you made it so hot here?” 
she asked her sister, feeling inclined now 
to temporize, instead of boldly command- 
ing the truth. 

“The air felt so raw and chilly,” an- 
swered Magda. 

There was a long pause during which 
the two sisters avoided each other’s 
glances. 

“ What time is it?” asked Hulda. 

“ About half past eleven.” 

Another pause, filled by the crackling 
of the birchwood in the stove and the drip- 
ping of water in the spout which de- 
scended from the roof. Then someone 
knocked at the door, and a maid with a 
seared face entered, and summoned Miss 
Hulda to her mother. The girl’s heart 


shot into her throat at this announcement, 
andehalf rising in bed, she demanded to 
know what had happened. 

“ Oh mother—she is on her high horse,” 
said Magda evasively. 

“Why? 


What has she done?” 

“She aroused Mr. Brun in the middle 
of the night,’ declared the younger 
sister, doling out her information piece- 
meal, and with a due sense of its impor- 
tance. 

“ Roused him—why—what for?” 

“You know that better than I, sister, 
for you never told me the least thing 
about it, though I tell you everything 
that happens to me.” 

This was a grievance of long standing 
between the sisters, and the cause of 
many heart-burnings. 

Hulda started up with a blanched face 
and began to dress hurriedly. She felt a 
seething white-heat within her; so far 
from trembling at the thought of the 
encounter with her mother, she yearned 
to measure her strength against her. 
Magda, half offended at her lack of curi- 
osity, got up and approached the door. 

“ Where—where is he now? ” demand- 
ed Hulda, tearing the comb through a 
refractory tangle of hair. 

“Why, don’t you know, he’s gone?” 

“Gone? Gone where?” 

“How can I tell? Back to the city, 
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probably. Mother had a talk with him 
in the parlor of about ten minutes, and 
then she waked the girls to get breakfast 
for him, and made Nils get up and har- 
ness Big Roan and take him to the 
nearest station, where he could catch the 
steamer.” 

Hulda had sunk down upon a chair, 
with the comb in her hand, and sat star- 
ing blankly at the stove. The paralyzing 
force of the blow deprived her for the 
moment of the power of thought. She 
felt stunned, tremulous and a trifle chilly. 
The naked nymphs of Diana on the 
panel of the stove, seemed to mock her, 
and all familiar things assumed a sudden 
strangeness and irresponsibility. Magda, 
aching with sympathy, but rebuffed by her 
sister’s silence, opened the door, at which 
a tongue of flame leaped out from the 
draft-hole. The drip, drip, drip, of the 
water-spout became importunate—intru- 
sively annoying, and she rose, half won- 
dering at her own calm, and hastily com- 
pleted her toilet. Her face looked hard 
and benumbed, and in the set of her 
mouth, there was a rigid resolution. An 
invincible power seemed to bear her along 
the hall, down the stairs and into the par- 
lor, which was darkened by the great mass 
of snow, and filled with the odor of salted 
rose-leaves, mingled with that of burning 
wood. There was no one in the room, 
and she walked mechanically to the 
window and stood gazing absently at the 
whirling snow-storm. Then the maid 
appeared and after having eyed her for a 
moment sympathetically announced that 
her mother was waiting for her in the 
Blue Room. 

“Tf you wouldn’t mind, Miss,” she 
added with furtive haste, “I have got 
coffee and breakfast for you on the 
kitchen stove.” 

Hulda gave a vague nod but made no 
reply. With a kind of somnambulistic 
calm she again ascended the stairs and 
bent her steps toward the Blue Room. 
Her mother was seated in a large chintz- 
covered chair in the middle of the floor. 
For a long while nothing was heard but 
the clicking of her knitting needles. It 
was chilly, and she had a worsted shawl 
thrown over her shoulders. On the tiled 
bit of wall about the stove, called the 
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fire-wall, a blue Cain was murdering a 
blue Abel, and a blue Noah, followed by 
his blue family, was emerging from the 
blue ark. Hulda remained standing at 
the door gazing at these familiar sights, 
and waited for her mother to address her. 
It was singular what an oppressive effect 
this room had upon her spirits—how it 
cowed her self-respect and reduced her to 
a state of juvenile delinquency. She was 
actually afraid of her mother, as she sat 
there in her stern immobility, with the 
smooth bands of hair upon her placid 
brow, and her capstrings (which were so 
terribly suggestive of something inexor- 
ably sinister) falling on either side of her 
head and giving a little flutter whenever 
she nodded, as if to accentuate the points 
of her denunciation. And then the little 
hairy wart on the left side of her chin 
—what an awful fascination it had, in 
the pinafore days, during the torturing 
lecture that preceded chastisement. 

‘I wonder that you dare look your 
mother in the face,” she began, pausing 
in her knitting and fixing a gaze of stern 
reprobation upon her daughter. 

“You—you sent for me,” answered 
Hulda, apologetically. She felt acutely 
the justice of her cause, and she was 
determined not to be brow-beaten. 

But the habit of respect for this form- 
idable blond matron wasso deeply ingrain- 
ed in her that she found it impossible to 
assert herself as she had intended. 

“T must say—you are a credit to your 
family,” said Mrs. Brinckman, severely. 

“T fancy I have done it no discredit.” 

There was a long, ominous pause, filled 
by the clicking of Mrs. Brinckman’s 
knitting needles. 

“Do you know,” she inquired with 
slow and distinct enunciation “what 
people would call a young lady who is 
engaged to one man and has nocturnal 
interviews with another? ” 

“That does not concern me, for I had 


broken my engagement with Mr. Falck, ’ 


before I—listened to Mr. Brun.” 

She had no desire to prolong the con- 
versation and therefore readily lapsed 
into silence. A couple of minutes passed 
before Mrs. Brinckman resumed her 
cross-examination. 

“ May I ask,” she began, with a sarcas- 
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tic curl of her lip, “what opinion you 
entertain of a gentleman, who deliberate- 
ly sets out to steal another man’s fiancée, 
and when received in a clergyman’s 
family on trust, as presumably a man of 
honor, uses his opportunities to beguile 
his host’s daughter into nocturnal meet- 
ings which must compromise her repu- 
tation? Tell me, what do you think of 
such a man?” 

“Tf it is Mr. Brun to whom you refer,” 
cried Hulda with sudden spirit (for the 
least reflection upon her lover aroused 
her indignation as nothing else) “then I 
can only say—that—that you have been 
misinformed. In the first place, a full 
grown woman is not a thing which can 
be stolen, like a parcel, nor is she a child 
which can by sweet cajolery be beguiled 
into compromising situations. I chose 
with my eyes wide open between Mr. 
Falck whom I did not love and Mr. 
Brun whom I do love. Whatever blame 
there is in the matter, attaches to me, 
not to him.” 

Mrs. Brinckman who was unprepared 
for this frank avowal knit her brow and 
stared at her daughter in amazement. 
The blue vein upon her forehead swelled 
slightly, and her knitting dropped into 
her lap. 

“ [—I—knew that you were thought- 
less,” she said at last with calm severity ; 
“TI did not know that you were shame- 
less.” 

Putting her hands on her knees she 
rose cumbrously, and the vases and 
candlesticks on the bureau shook, as she 
walked out of the room. Hulda heard 
her turn the key in the lock, and each of 
her retreating footsteps through the long 
hall gave an echoing thump in her heart. 

It was wrath and not despair which 
was uppermost in her mind, as soon as 
she found herself alone. To be punished 
as if she were a child, because she insisted 
upon her right to her own life, would 
have been humiliating, if it had not been 
so obviously futile. The attempt to dis- 
cipline a wayward heart with the rod, or 
with confinement and starvation, argued 
a simplicity of mind with which she 
would be loath to credit her astute 
mother. She little knew the strength of 
the will which she hoped to curb by such 
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primitive means. And to have sent her 
lover flying head over heels, as if he had 
been a pickpocket, was an outrageous 
breach of hospitality which argued even 
a deeper distrust of her than it did of 
him. She sat ruminating upon her ills 
and wrongs, viewing them from every 
possible side, and so intense was her 
agitation that she almost forgot her 
hunger. How she had been deceived 
and entrapped ; hoodwinked, cajoled and 
used to further plans which had no rela- 
tion to her own well-being. 

She thought and thought until it 
seemed that her head must burst. She 
grew dizzy and feverish, and little misty 
spots gathered before her eyes, and as she 
stared at them slowly dissolved. She 
walked up and down, then flung herself 
down on the bishop’s bed ; then rose again 
and from sheer vacuity fancied the 
creases of the pillows were fashioning 
themselves into an episcopal countenance. 
Her eyes throbbed and burned, but her 
fount of tears was seared, and she could 
not weep. She began to suspect that her 
mother’s punishments were more effica- 
cious than she had dreamed. But all 


the fierce rebellion of outraged individ- 
uality rose to protest against surrender, 
and she resolved to set steel against steel 
and to endure to the end. 

Two or three hours had passed and 
the storm without had somewhat abated. 
Then steps which she instantly recognized 


were heard in the hall. A key was 
thrust into the key-hole and the door was 
opened. The pastor appeared on the 
threshold, with a much perturbed coun- 
tenance, and closing the door behind him 
entered. 

“ But my dear child,” he began in a 
voice of affectionate remonstrance, “what 
does this mean? Malene tells me that 
you have had neither breakfast nor 
dinner.” 

She sat immovable on the bed, and it 


seemed to her that her hand which rested‘ 


on her knee was inordinately large and 
was growing larger. Next she noticed 
that her father had traveling boots on 
and that there was an out-of-door glow 
in his cheeks which told her that he had 
just returned. from a visitation. She 
guessed instantly that Malene, the maid, 
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had braved the wrath of her mistress by 
appealing to his sympathy. 

“My dear little girl,” he continued, 
walking up to her and tenderly stroking 
her cheek ; “won’t you tell your father 
what has happened ?” 

For an answer she flung herself upon 
his neck and burst into convulsive sobs, 

“Well, well, my own sweetheart,” he 
murmured soothingly, “it is too bad, it is 
too bad. Don’t cry now, dearest. It is 
all a misunderstanding. It’ll be soon 
cleared up.” 

He kissed her cheeks, ran his fingers 
caressingly through her hair, and spoke 
comforting words, as they came into his 
mind. While she still lay weeping upon 
his shoulder, Malene entered with a tray 
upon which were a steaming tea-pot, 
bread and butter and cold meats. 

“But Malene,” said the pastor, “why 
have you brought Miss Hulda’s supper 
here? Or stop a minute. You may 
just as well leave it. Then you may 
bring my supper here too. My daughter 
and I will take supper together.” 

The maid, at his request, lighted the 
candles and made a fire in the stove, and 
presently, returning with a second tray, 
set the bishop’s toilet table for two. It 
is needless to describe the affectionate 
artifices by which he caused her to eat, 
and though not dispelling her grief, 
tuned her into a calmer and less des- 
pairing mood. He told humorous stories 
about his old antagonist, the sheriff, who 
had never forgiven him for underestimat- 
ing his musical genius, and procuring a 
substitute for him in the quartet. He 
talked with vivacity about Lars Nordby, 
who had told him in private that “that 
Huldy of yours has got a head-piece on 
her that beats mine and yours and any 
man’s in the parish.” Then came the 
lamentable history of Peer Vandsbeck, 
who was fast going to the bad with drink 
and whose wife had applied for support 
from the poor funds. His desire to divert 
her by stories of this sort was to Hulda 
almost touching, and she feigned a great- 
er interest in them than she actually felt. 

With all his kindness he was as far 
from comprehending her as her mother, 
since he supposed that, like a naughty 
child, she could be coaxed back into good 
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humor by fairy tales. As she sat there, 
watching his obvious efforts to amuse her 
and his pleased laugh when he fancied he 
had succeeded, she felt her heart warm 
toward him with a tenderness which did 
not exclude a sense of his inadequacy to 
the situation. But for all that, the mask 
she was wearing was becoming irksome 
to her, and an urgent need rose within 
her to show him her real countenance. 

“Father,” she said, in the pause which 
had followed the story of Peer Vands- 
beck’s misdemeanors, “do you know 
where Mr. Brun went—when mother— 
sent him away?” 

He looked annoyed and disappointed. 
His efforts had, after all, been in vain. 

“No, child, no,” he replied, in a tone 
of dismissal, “ I have not the least idea.” 

“Tf you will not find out for me, father, 
I shall have to find out for myself,” she 
remarked after a while, with quiet reso- 
lution. 

“My dear child, you don’t mean that. 
Only consider for a moment. This young 
man has no profession and no fortune. 
He has no means of supporting himself, 
much less a wife and family. These mat- 


ters appear sordid to you, no doubt, and 


highly unromantic. But for that very 
reason it is a parent’s duty to consider 
them and prevent his child from plung- 
ing into that sea of trouble. You must 
trust me a little, dear. You must con- 
cede that your mother and I have seen 
more of life than you have, and that we 
have no desire in the world but to secure 
your happiness, in so far as it is in human 
hands to do so.” 

He rose, apparently unwilling to dis- 
cuss the subject further, patted her cheek, 
kissed her, and walked out of the room. 


XIII. 


Hu.pa had expected surely to receive 
some communication from Olaf Brun, but 
weeks passed and months without a single 
letter. Of course she could not believe, 
after his urgent protestations of love for 
her, that he included her in the resent- 
ment which he must naturally feel toward 
her mother. She had no doubt that he 
had written, but that the vigilant eyes 
which now guarded her had recognized 
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the handwriting, and that the benevolent 
despotism which had interceded so ruth- 
lessly in her fate had prevented his letters 
from reaching her. Knowing the name 
of his uncle, the Minister of State, she 
addressed two letters to him, in the latter’s 
care, but received no replies. She poured 
forth her soul, as a flower exhales its per- 
fume, with all the sweet eloquence of a 
loving heart. Never for a moment did ii 
occur to her to doubt his truth. She knew 
the hostile powers which beset him as well 
as her, and she fancied him consumed by 
the same tender yearnings, hopes and de- 
sires that agitated her. Fortified by her 
beautiful inexperience, she built a castle 
of illusions and dwelt in it patiently, 
hopefully, nay, almost happily. Her in- 
domitable faith in him was, in itself, a - 
source of felicity, for it would have lent 
sweetness to martyrdom itself. She woke 
up every morning amid the familiar 
cackling of hens, lowing of cows and 
voices of children, but instead of leaping 
instantly into her consciousness as for- 
merly, the sounds stole upon her with | 
vague, half-wondering tread, and had 
each time to be identified and accounted 
for. She seemed to herself like a travel- 
ler who returned from a long journey to 
the scenes of his childhood. And Magda, 
who lay at her side, in her serene, virg- 
inal slumber, untroubled by sentimental 
woes, how remote she feit from her, how 
strangely alien? Did she belong to 
another superior species! There were, to 
be sure, times when her sister’s maidenly 
simplicity and the child-like vacuity of 
her sleeping face aroused a tender pity in 
her breast, and she would stroke her hair 
and kiss her and watch her gradual and 
difficult awakening, and her relapses, as 
soon as she was left alone, into the Land 
of Nod. What ages and ages it seemed 
since she was herself in this unawakened, 
chrysalis state, and how happy she was 
that she had escaped from it. 

Life in the country is apt to move in 
a wholesome routine of duties and pleas- 
ures, which follow each other with the 
regularity of the seasons, and leave but 
little time for absorption in sentimental 
suffering. The alternate weeks in the 
kitchen as housekeeper, which fell to the 
lot of the two eldest daughters of Pastor 
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Brinckman, appeared a terrible hardship 
to Hulda, while her sorrow was yet new. 
During the first month, after Olaf’s de- 
parture, she was in a state of what I may 
call olian sensitiveness, tremuluously 
responsive to every faintest breeze of 
emotion. To be obliged to weigh out 
sugar ahd coffee to servants and farm- 
laborers, to superintend the measuring 
of the milk and the husbanding of 
the cream for butter-making, and to in- 
terest herself in the details of the bill-of- 
fare for dinner seemed, while this con- 
dition lasted, sordid and degrading. To 
don a long white apron and plunge into 
the composite odors of the kitchen when 
she was longing to be alone with her 
grief, was one of the cruelest necessities 
that Fate could have imposed upon her, 
and nothing but the force of an unbroken 
custom, which had become as inexorable as 
the rising of the sun, could have induced 
her to submit to it. She was not wise 


enough to recognize the beneficence of 
this Fate which harshly ignored her pref- 
erences, and she was far from rejoicing in 
that gentler mood and diffusion of inter- 
est which followed the first intensity of 


rebellious resolution and regret. 

Amid the accumulation of afflictions 
which threatened to overwhelm her, 
Hulda hoped, at least, to be released 
from Falck’s importunate wooing and 
the necessity of being daily polite to 
one whom she now detested as the 
author of all her misfortunes. But the 
curate, who was probably a trifle pachy- 
dermatous, saw no apparent reason for 
betaking himself away, and though his 
appetite was poor, he took his seat at 
table as regularly as before. Nor did he 
seem particularly agitated, unless a cer- 
tain strained look about his mouth and a 
deepening of two perpendicular wrinkles 
on his brow might be supposed to betray 
agitation. He rarely volunteered a re- 
mark, but replied in his dry voice and 
with an odious, painstaking effort to be 
exact to the pastor’s queries or Mrs. 
Brinckman’s observations on the deprav- 
ity of human nature. It was remarked 
by the pastor, that Mr. Falck’s second 
violin in the quartet was gaining in 
delicacy and power of expression, and he 
would venture the prophecy—that Mr. 
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Falck might some day become a virtuogo 
on his instrument. The good pastor, 
whose acuteness of ear seemed to have 
been developed at the expense of his 
vision, failed to note the evidences of 
strained relations between his daughter 
and the curate, and was rather congratu- 
lating himself that the former had recoy- 
ered her senses, and had been cured of 
her insane infatuation for that hare 
brained engineer. He had agreed with 
his wife that no allusion should be made 
to that unfortunate affair, which should 
be allowed to die a natural death; that 
as Mr. Falck had never notified him of 
the rupture of his engagement, they were 
to feign ignorance of it, and for the pres- 
ent, at least, refrain from interference, 
and trust to the healing influence of 
time. 

This seemed to Mrs. Brinckman a high- 
ly satisfactory programme, and she was 
confident that her sagacity would be jus- 
tified by the result. Moreover, she fan- 
cied she already saw the effects of this 
benevolent neutrality in a certain re- 
laxation of restraint and the return of 
the natural ease, mirth and cordiality 
which had of old been the very air of the 
parsonage. Hulda no more shunned Mr. 
Falck, and she had even been heard to 
address him without any show of repug- 
nance. And as for Mr. Falck, though 
he was studiously undemonstrative and 
anxious to avoid giving offense, he was 
as unobtrusively devoted as any lover 
could be, and would have jumped out of 
his skin on the bare chance of pleasing 
his callous mistress. He hoped against 
hope, not because in his cooler moments 
he deluded himself with any actual ex- 
pectation of winning her back, but be- 
cause his love for her was so much part 
of himself that the effort to get rid of it 
seemed to involve some sort of self-ex- 
tinction. He could scarcely fancy how 
and what he would be if he were to cease 
to love this imperial woman, in whom all 
his desires centred. There was some- 
thing within him that throbbed and 
glowed, chilled and warmed him by 
turns, but filling him always, so that all 
other things seemed pitifully small by 
comparison. There were moments, even, 
when his honest contempt for Mr. Brun, 
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whom he regarded as a sort of picturesque 
charlatan, made him utterly scout the 
idea of a serious rivalry; for Hulda, 
with her good sense, would inevitably dis- 
cover what a vain and flimsy fellow it 
was upon whom she had squandered her 
affection, and then the humbler but more 
enduring merit of her first lover would 
appear in its true light, and her heart 
would return to its allegiance. This hope 
was the candle which he held above his 
head and by whose feeble flame he groped 
his way through the night that threat- 
ened to swallow him up. 


XIV. 


Axsout eight months after Olaf Brun’s 
departure Hulda received a letter from 
him, which fell into her hands by pure 
accident. She was taking a walk with her 
sister along the highway, when she met 
Nils, the groom, carrying the mail-bag. 
Nils, who, from shrewd intuition, had 
guessed the true state of affairs, had 
taken the precaution to conceal in his 
pocket a letter with American stamps, 
upon which he had deciphered Hulda’s 
name. The grateful glance with which 
she rewarded him, made him for a mo- 
ment cherish murderous designs against 
Mr. Falck, that malicious ogre, who, as 
he fancied, was persecuting her. 

It was not clear from Olaf’s letter, 
whether he had written any epistles before 
which had never reached her. Mrs. Brinck- 
man, it appeared, had (as he expressed 
it) blackguarded him to his uncle, and 
made him no end of trouble. That lofty 
functionary had, indeed, assumed such an 
insulting tone toward him (apropos of his 
engagement to her) that nothing but his 
gray hairs had saved him from the 
thrashing which he had deserved. On 
the very day, however, when he filled his 
twenty-fifth year, his patrimony, which, 
on account of the expense of his educa- 
tion, had shrunk to an insignificant sum, 
had been paid to him, and his guardian, 
washing himself of all further responsi- 
bility, had politely invited him to go to 
the devil. Unconsciously complying with 
this request perhaps, he had gone to Ber- 
lin, Diisseldorf and Munich, with the in- 
tention of seriously taking up his art- 
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studies, but the masters had been so 
unanimous in discouraging him (alleging 
that he was too old to accomplish any- 
thing), that he had lost heart, and in 
sheer despair, taken passage for America. 
He had now spent two months rather 
stupidly in travelling through the East- 
ern and Southern states, and had finally 
settled down in Chicago, where he was 
looking about for something to do. 

There were no protestations of affec- 
tion,—no_ love-passages, properly speak- 
ing—in the letter, which was wholly oc- 
cupied with the writer’s own tribulations 
and grievances. He had been unfairly 
treated by Fate, was “ down on his luck,” 
in the American phrase, and it seemed to 
have occurred to him, as an inspiration 
of the moment, that this engagement of 
his, which he had hitherto scarcely taken 
as serious, might be worth keeping up, 
after all, as an excuse for confidence and 
a solace in affliction. Emotional as he 
was and lyrically inclined, he may have 
extracted from it an esthetic satisfaction 
and perhaps even persuaded himself that 
he yet loved Hulda. 

This is the way the letter would have 
impressed an unprejudiced reader, if, in- 
deed, by the inadvertance of the post- 
office it had strayed into the hands of so 
unsympathetic a person. But to the 
loving eyes of its recipient it was a noble, 
touching, heart-stirring narrative, which 
conveyed no hints of sordid meaning. 
She read and re-read it a hundred times, 
and always with fresh emotion. She sat 
and brooded over each phrase, to extract, 
as it were, its last drop of sweetness. She 
exulted in the thought that, though half 
the globe separated them, she could yet 
feel across oceans and continents that 
harmony of souls which made their hearts 
beat in unison. It was her duty to be at 
his side, even though he were too unself- 
ish to ask such a sacrifice of her. But 
there was no sacrifice in obeying the in- 
nermost prompting of her heart—in reso- 
lutely seeking the only happiness which 
life had in store for her. She half wished 
that some sinister fate might be lying in 
ambush in her path, putting her to the 
fiery test, so that she might stand before 
him as one having endured for his sake, 
contumely, hardship and pain. Then 
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she might, perhaps, prove herself worthy 
of him; then only, when having defied 
distance, adversity and evil scheming, 
they should meet, crowned with woe, 
would their cup of joy be full. 

In the happiness which she derived 
from this letter, Hulda could no longer 
feel resentment toward anyone, and she 
became not only conciliatory, but almost 
friendly in her attitude toward Mr. 
Falck. Mrs. Brinckman noted the 
change with quiet satisfaction, and Mr. 
Falck himself began to hum as he walked 
through the halls and played in his room 
(instead of “The Damnation of Faust,’’) 
a Spanish dance by Sarasate, which pant- 
ed and palpitated with joyous abandon. 
It was late in October, and the weather 
had for a week been stormy. Nils, the 
groom, on his way to the stable, often 
stopped under the curate’s window, listen- 
ing in puzzled wonder to the gay strains 
that escaped into the night, mingled with 
the storm and were whirled away into 
the black space. There seemed, some- 
how (not to Nils, but to Hulda, who was 
standing, wrapped in a rain-coat, on the 
balcony), that there was a great passion- 
ate pulse-beat in the storm—something 
nobly wild and free and untamable, and 
she felt within herself a kindred throb— 
a tempestuous yearning to break all 
bonds and live a life of glorious, untram- 
meled freedom. 

She was interrupted in these meditations 
by two men, clad in yellow oil-clothes, who 
came stamping up the steps and inquired 
for the pastor. The rain was dripping 
from their beards and noses and running 
in rivulets from the brims of their hats. 
They pulled off their mittens and each ex- 
tended a horny hand toward the girl. 

“Thanks for last meeting,” they said. 

“Thanks yourselves,” answered she. 
“Tt is rough weather to be travelling in,” 
she added, after a pause. 

“ Yes, pretty dirty weather, ae 
this season nothing else is to be expected: 

“What do you want the pastor for at 
this time of night? Is it wedding, bap- 
tism or funeral?” 

“My wife is struggling with death,” 
replied one of the men, with slow and 
solemn emphasis; “I want the pastor to 
bring her the sacrament.” 
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“You surely don’t expect father to 
cross the fjord in a storm like this!” she 
exclaimed aghast. 

She did not hear their answer, for the 
wind drowned their voices and the rain 
swept down in such torrents that she had 
to beat a hasty retreat. She struggled 
for a while with the great house-door, and 
the hall was half flooded before the men 
came to her help and closed it. She fol. 
lowed them into the office where, besides 
her father, Mr. Falck was seated, discuss- 
ing some parish matter. The two peas- 
ants, after preliminary greetings and 
hand-shakings, stated their errand. 

The pastor grew very grave, rubbed 
his chin and sat for a while pondering. 

“It wouldn’t be right for you to tempt 
God by returning in such a tempest,” he 
said at last. “You stay here to-night 
and we will all start together in the 
morning.” 

“No, pastor,” replied the elder man, 
looking up with a face full of woe, “she 
can’t last till morning, the doctor says, 
and if you won’t come with me, I and my 
son will go alone,” and treading the floor 
nervously with his foot, he rose abruptly, 
walked to the window and stood for some 
moments staring out into the howling 
gloom. 

“No, my good man,” the pastor burst 
out with half-indignant energy; “the 
Lord does not demand of us that we shall 
leap straight into the jaws of death, and 
then expect Him to rescue us. We must 
exercise common prudence; we have but 
one life, and it is a sin against Him who 
gave it, to stake it recklessly.” 

The two peasants, father and son, stood 
awkwardly holding their sou’westers in 
front of them, and gazing at the floor, 
where a large puddle of water was spread- 
ing about each of them. 

“T can’t answer ye with Scripture, 
parson,” began the elder, huskily; “I 
hain’t got much book-larnin’. But if I 
could help a poor soul on the way—— 


“Oh, do come, parson,” implored the 
younger, while the tears rolled down his 
cheeks, “she’s a-cryin’ in agony, and no- 
body but you can help her.” 

“She has been a good and hard-work- 


in’ woman,” resumed the father, in broken 
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tones, and—and—lI reckon she hain’ got 
no very bad sins on her conscience. But 
all the same, she’s mighty skeered, and 
she’s a cryin’ out for priest and sacra- 
ment, believin’ as she can’t go to heaven 
without them. But I reckon—God—He 
won’t be so hard on her. He’ll be more 
merciful to her than you.” 

Hulda, who had listened, all a-quiver 
with sympathy, here sprang up, stepped 
up to the old peasant, seized his hand, 
and with a sob in her throat, broke out: 

“Oh, don’t I wish I were a priest! I 
would go with you.” 

“Child, child,” remonstrated her fath- 
er, feeling acutely the rebuke which her 
words implied, “you don’t know what 
you are saying.” 

He began to pace the floor in intense 
agitation, and was about to address to her 
a sterner reproof, when Mr. Falck quietly 
rose, and said: “I ama priest. I will 

“God bless you for that!” cried the 
elder peasant starting forward, as if he 
meant to carry him off bodily. 

“T am greatly obliged to you for your 


willingness, Mr. Falck,” ejaculated the 
pastor, much relieved, “ but I cannot per- 


mit you to go. I am yet of opinion that 
it is going beyond what duty demands of 
us. I would not mind much that your 
going would be a reflection upon me. 
But—but—-you have duties toward others 
than yourself.” 

Falck moved his lips, but could not 
utter a sound. His eyes were fixed upon 
Hulda with a sudden intensity of mean- 
ing, and there seemed to flare up in her 
glance a responsive fire, which lighted 
her face with a rare beauty. She felt a 
thrill during that moment of a sacred 
flame, and the plain man with the pale, 
scholarly face, who stood before her, be- 
came miraculously transmuted, reveal- 
ing the soul of a hero. She knew that 
it was for her sake and hers alone that 
he was ready to stake his life. But that 


in no wise detracted from his heroism. 


It rather added a romantic touch to it, 
which made it doubly beautiful. 
“Good-bye, Hulda,” he said, seizing 
her hand and pressing it hard; “if— 
if—we never meet again—remember——” 
But he could go no further. The pal- 
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lor of his face deepenea, and great sweat 
drops burst out upon his brow. He dropped 
her hand, and walked rapidly across the 
floor and out of the room. The two 
peasants made haste to follow him. The 
pastor rose once more, went to the win- 
dow, and listened to the spasmodic drum- 
ming of the rain upon the panes. He 
watched the long, straight, slanting lines, 
obliterated every now and then by a 
showering charge which deluged every- 
thing from top to bottom. He seemed 
completely absorbed in mournful medita- 
tion. 

“You should not have done that, 
daughter,” he said at last, with a deep 
sigh; “you have sent him to his death. 
The chances are ten to one against his 
ever returning.” 

At that very moment she heard heavy 
steps in the hall, followed by a tremen- 
dous bang, which shook the house. She 
started up with a terrified face, and the 
thought that she had sent a human being 
forth to his death came over her with 
awful vividness. She saw Falck strug- 
gling in the waves that swept over him, 
with roar and foam. She saw him stretch 
forth his hands to her, as if imploring 
her to save him, and she fancied him 
sinking out of sight in the black whirling 
abyss. Stung with remorse, she sprang 
across the floor into the outer hall, strug- 
gled for a moment with the great hall- 
door, and plunged out into the storm. 
It was pitch dark, except for a fitful 
gleam which moved a few hundred feet 
away from her, vanishing and reappear- 
ing again. A vast rhythmic roar filled 
the sky, and the leafless chestnuts and 
maples in the garden sent up a mighty 
wail, as they writhed and swayed in the 
wind. The rain, lashing her face, had 
drenched her garments in an instant, and 
poured chilly streamlets down her back. 
Setting her face against the gale, nay, 

wing her whole might against it, she 
wrestled with her ghostly foe, fighting 
desperately for every inch of ground, and 
gaining the foot of the pier just as the 
lantern, which had been her guiding star, 
was lowered into the boat. She could see 
nothing and was in danger of rushing 
into the water, which spouted sky-high 
with foam and spray about the head of 
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the pier. Was she too late after all? 
Her load of guilt seemed to press her 
down, and an insidious numbness was 
stealing over her. She tried to call 
Falck’s name, but her voice was blown 
out like a tiny flame that was lost and 
seemed never to have been. Then she 
lay down flat upon the stones and 
screamed. There came no response but 
the vast, inarticulate roar of the storm. 
Crawling on hands and feet, for fear of 
plunging into the sea, she found that she 
was making better headway, and as she 
strove to rise, she felt a human figure 
and knew that it was the one she 
sought. 

“In God’s name, who is there?” he 
shouted, and she felt a tremor that shook 
him, as she clutched him fast to keep 
from falling. 

“Twas wrong. You must not go,” she 
called back. 

“Hulda! God have mercy on you. 
How came you here?” he cried, in stupe- 
fied wonder. “You are cold and wet. 
Here, take my rain-coat. I shall not 
need it.” : 

“Not unless you come with me. I 
shall never be happy unless you come.” 

He stood, holding her tightly clasped 
in his arms, and a great glow of joy 
spread through his being. She could not 
be happy unless he came. Foolish would 
he be to throw away a life made precious 
by that confession. And she nestled in 
his embrace as she had never done before. 
The glow in his blood alternated with 
tiny shivers and a cool breeze of ecstacy 
swept through his nerves. It scarcely 
occurred to him that the embrace might 
be involuntary, as she needed his support 
to keep her footing. But suddenly, as 
he was about to surrender to the delight 
of secure possession, it dawned upon him, 
that, if he plucked this tempting fruit 
before he had earned it, he would have 
cause for regret. It was ignoble to ac- 
cept the crown without the dust, to claim 
the reward and omit the toil. She might 
not in her present exalted mood see it in 
that light ; but when her reason reasserted 
itself she would despise him for having 
imposed upon her, winning her admiration 
for a mere willingness to perform a deed 
which he never performed. The shouts 


of the man in the boat reached him 
through the wind, and reluctantly releas- 
ing her he kissed her brow and said: 

“ Farewell, Hulda.” 

“ But you are not going?” 

“Yes; it must be. Farewell.” 

A rope was flung to him, and he 
secured it about his waist as he descended 
the stone steps, and awaited his chance to 
leap into the boat, which was tossing 
wildly on the windward side of the pier. 
The very moment he withdrew his hand, 
he vanished utterly. It was as if the 
gloom had swallowed him up. There was 
an instant’s lull in the storm, as if it 
were holding its breath, and in that 
lull she had an impression that some- 
thing black was whirled past her vision 
and helplessly swept away into that 
vast roaring chaos, which filled the earth 
and sky. 

Hulda never knew how or when she 
reached the house, for her memory was a 
blank as to what intervened between the 
parting at the pier and her standing in 
the hall, dripping wet and shivering, sur- 
rounded by the whole family, and dis- 
tracted by their anxious questions. Her 
mother loomed up above them all, severe 
and unsympathetic, and Hulda read her 
doom in her stern and rigid countenance. 
She knew that to her mind she was little 
better than a murderess. She had chosen 
this way of thwarting her parents’ plan 
—ridding herself of an inconvenient 
lover. The very monstrousness of the 
suspicion, though it stung her to the 
quick, aroused a sense of outrage. Clinch- 
ing her teeth and conquering all tremu- 
lous weakness, she mounted the stairs, 
wont to her room and locked the door. 
She expected every moment to hear her 
mother’s step in the hall, but to her sur- 
prise only her father followed her, and 
after lingering irresolutely at the head o1 
the stairs (as if he were pondering what 
tone he ought to assume toward her) he 
tapped on the door. 

“Can I come in, dear?” he queried 
gently. 

“No, father. I am so cold. I must 
undress.” 

“Can I send Magda to you?” 

“No, thank you, father. I’d rather 
be alone.” 
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XV. 


{r is terrible what an amount of 
anguish can be compressed into a single 
night. She did not love Falck any 
better than she had ever done, and yet it 
seemed that her whole life’s happiness 
depended on his safety. The vision of 
his dead body, sinking—sinking—through 
the green depths of the sea, and hideous- 
ly mutilated by sharks, pursued her and 
would leave her no peace. She walked 
excitedly up and down the floor, as if to 
run away from it, she rubbed her eyes 
hard as if to wipe it out—but whatever 
she did, wherever she turned, there it 
was again and would not be banished. 
She sat down on the bed and tried to 
reason calmly; she grasped her head in 
her hands, pressing her palms against her 
temples in order to still the wild fury of 
thought. But it was all in vain. The 
fact remained and could not be reasoned 
away. She had made use of her power 


over him to send him to his death. That 
he was dead she could not doubt. It 
would be a miracle, if a frail human life 
had escaped out of that demonic uproar 


of the raging elements. If he had not 
loved her, he never would have heeded 
her taunt, and if she had not known how 
deep and strong his love was, she would 
not have taunted him. For, though it 
had been far from her purpose to mock, 
there was yet an implied taunt in her 
words which would have stung anyone 
but a poltroon. And was it not base 
and ignoble, on her part to slay him, as 
it were, with that love which he bore her 
—the love which filled his empty life and 
alone made it beautiful ? 

She began mechanically to undress, 
spreading her wet clothes over the backs 
of chairs, but stopped every now and 
then, as if she had suddenly forgotten 
what she was doirg. A violent fit of 
shivering seized her, and she flung her- 
self down on the bed and wrapped the 
blanket about her. Then Magda came 
and knocked at the door, demanding to 
be admitted, but Hulda lay staring into 
the air, scarcely comprehending what 
was expected of her, and five minutes 
elapsed, during which Magda’s knocking 
grew more impatient. The creaking of 
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the huge chestnuts in the garden, as they 
writhed and swayed, was full of terrible 
suggestions, and the great harplike wail 
that swept skyward with each mighty 
crescendo of the blast made her shudder 
to the marrow of her bones. A black 
whirlwind, sultry and oppressive, seemed 
to be gyrating perpetually about her, and 
Falck’s face, ghastly white and distorted, 
kept staring at her with reproachfully 
despairing eyes out of the gloom. 

Magda, receiving no response to her 
knocking, became alarmed, at last, and 
ran for Nils, who came and turned the 
key in the lock with a pair of pincers. 
Hulda was undressed and doctored with 
various household remedies which filled 
the room with their pungent odors. For 
three or four hours her sister sat holding 
her hand, and with her cool palm strok- 
ing her forehead. In spite of the 
younger girl’s affection for the elder, she 
could not rid herself of a certain vague 
jealousy of her sorrow. There was some- 
thing so thrilling in having lovers and 
that sort of thing who wrung their 
hands and plunged into the jaws of death, 
and did all sorts of wild and interesting 
things for your sake. Magda did not 
exactly begrudge her sister this felicity, 
but she yearned with a deep _heart- 
hunger for similar experiences of her 
own, and would have welcomed almost 
any masculine creature who might be 
disposed to relieve the blankness of her 
existence. 

The morning came at last, and though 
the weather was thick and raw, the storm 
had abated. There was no perceptible 
dawn, but the gray sky began ‘toward 
noon to show a vague suffusion of light. 
The lower strata of clouds, which were 
being chased inland by a high wind, of 
which but an occdsional breath was felt 
below, spread in wide tattered sheets over 
the forests, and sent down precipitate 
showers when squeezed in between the 
mountain tops. 

Hulda arose with a sense of heaviness 
and aching fatigue and was coaxed by 
her father to bear him company at break- 
fast. Though she strongly suspected him 
of eating a second breakfast, in order to 
induce her to eat, she allowed herself to 
be hoodwinked and managed to swallow 
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an egg ana a cup of coffee. The pastor 
held no suffering to be comparable with 
that of hunger, and no wretchedness to 
be unbearable, unless hunger were super- 
added. He therefore brightened up vis- 
ibly, as soon as he perceived that his 
ruse was successful, and cheerfully stuffed 
himself with bread and butter, smoked 
salmon and cold ham in the hope of en- 
ticing her to follow his example. And 
there they sat for twenty minutes, affec- 
tionately hoodwinking each other, each 
shamming a hearty appetite to deceive 
the other. Though the thoughts of both 
with an agonized persistence clung about 
Falck and his fate, his name was not 
once mentioned. It was a great relief to 
Hulda, when the comedy was at an end, 
and she could again surrender herself to 
her grief. Throwing a shawl about her 
shoulders, she hastened down to the pier, 
and there again, to her dismay, ran 
against her father, who stood, with a 
broad-brimmed hat on his head, gazing 
anxiously out over the water. There 
was no need of further pretence, and with 
a grave face the pastor walked up to her, 
kissed her brow, stroked her cheek and 
said : 

“ Poor child, poor child.” 

And she wept for a while si.eutly on 
his breast. There were many questions 
which she wished to ask him, but there 
seemed to be a certain inappropriateness 
in all of them, though they all related to 
Falck’s chances of rescue. Sometimes a 
queer doubt came over her, and she 
questioned the reality of her suffering and 
tried to shield herself from the respon- 
sibility for her lover’s fate, but that was 
a dismal failure. Then she again made 
a mighty effort to banish him from her 
thought, but though she partly succeeded, 
it involved a strain which was as unbear- 
able as the thought. Sad and joyous 
memories seemed equally torturing. The 
look of Falck’s face, as he arose with such 
simple dignity and said “I am a priest, 
I will go,” hovered before her eyes in the 
air, and in the water; and the cadence 
of his quiet voice rang in her ears with- 
out ceasing. 

She had been walking restlessly up 
and down the pier for half on hour, when 


she espied a shadowy something in the’ 
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fog which looked like a sail. In g 
moment it vanished again and she con- 
cluded that she had not seen it. A slug- 
gish and unsteady breeze was stirring, 
and the gray masses of vapor were driven 
hither and thither, thinning here and 
thickening there at the caprice of the 
wind. Presently there came a sound, 
which was like the thumping of oars in 
rowlocks, and another which was the 
rattling of a sail, as it slid down the mast. 
Hulda, with her heart in her throat, 
sprang out to the point of the pier, seized 
hold of the flag pole and leaned out over 
the weltering water. With eyes in which 
an anxious hope was suddenly enkindled 
she peered into the fog, and though she 
saw nothing, she heard distinctly the 
measured oar-strokes coming nearer and 
nearer. A minute more—a long distress- 
ful minute—and a ghostly prow emerged 
from the sea of vapor, and three men be- 
came outlined like shadowy silhouettes 
against the gray mist. Two were rowing 
and one was standing erect, with one 
hand extended to ward off the shock 
against the pier. It was a robust nau- 
tical figure in sou’wester and yellow oil 
clothes. She was about to turn away, 
lacking the heart to face the disappoint- 
ment which she felt was in store for her. 
She had just pulled herself back and 
gained a secure foothold, when some one 
called her name joyously. The man in 
oil-clothes leaped up the stairs, and with- 
out waiting for her consent clasped her in 
his arms. She was taken so by surprise 
that she had scarcely time to reflect ; but 
a vague pang shot through her and the 
joy she felt at seeing him mingled with 
an irrepressible discomfort. She released 
herself from his embrace as rapidly as 
she could without wounding his feelings, 
and a look of pain settled upon her face. 
Her nerves were all a-quiver with the 
after-effects of her cruel excitement, and 
confusion reigned in her heart. 

“T am very glad to see you,” she 
managed to stammer, but her eyes were 
full of trouble as she gazed at him, and 
her voice was strained and anxious. 

“You don’t look so very glad,” he an- 
swered, disappointed at the listlessness of 
her manner; “but I am happy enough 
for both of us at being with you. I had 
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never expected to see your dear face 
again.” 

“It was avery tame meeting after so 
tremendous an experience, and she felt 
with acute self-reproach that he had de- 
served a heartier reception. But when in 
the next moment she met his beaming 
glance, overbrimming with affection, she 
pitied him from the bottom of her soul. 
Was he then content with the crumbs 
from another’s table, or was he, 

after all that had happened, 

still too obtuse to discover 

that it was only crumbs 

she was offering him ? 

How could she 

hope to arouse 

in him that 
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manly pride which would scorn to re- 
ceive what was not freely given and fling 
away with disdain the cool, admiring es- 
teem which he had extorted from her by 
his heroic deed? It was indeed a poor 


substitute for love, and not worth the 
price he had paid for it. 


XVI. 


Ir became obvious during the 
weeks that followed Falck’s 
return that all the house- 
hold shared his delusion. 

The Brun episode was 
studiously ignored, 

and not the 

faintest refer- 


It was her duty to be at his side 
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ence was permitted to the events which had 
brought about the temporary estrange- 
ment. Preparations were being made for 
a wedding, and Hulda, though she was 
not directly consulted, was aware that it 
was hers. She walked about like a phan- 
tom in a phantom world, and all things 
seemed a slight moment. There were 
times when she aroused herself and re- 
solved to appeal to her father to use his 
authority and save her from a marriage 
that could bring nothing but misfortune. 
But then came the bitter reflection that 
the pastor (kind though he was), was so 
completely under his wife’s sway, that he 
would offer no permanent refuge. He 
would agree with his persecuted daughter 
perhaps, and give her his sympathy with- 
out stint, but in the end he would be sure 
to act as his wife demanded. That she 
was not herself without blame she fully 
realized. She had ineautiously given 
Falck reason to believe that her senti- 
ments toward him had changed. She 
knew that in that moment when her tense 
nerves, like an overstrained string, vibrat- 
ed loudly at the slightest touch, her ex- 
aggerated remorse had been capable of 
misinterpretation; and she had not the 
heart to destroy his happiness, and blight 
his life once more. The family, after her 
vagaries, had evidently came to the con- 
clusion that she was not wholly responsi- 
ble, and that her elders must, therefore, 
act for her, taking her consent for granted. 
And after all the agitation of these recent 
months, there was something restful and 
comfortable in that simple fatalism which 
acquiesces in the inevitable. 

Though she had answered Olaf Brun’s 
letter promptly, several months had elap- 
sed without bringing her any message 
from him. Taking it for granted that he 
was ill or that the letter had failed to 
reach him, she wrote a second time, ac- 
quainting him with the situation and 
asking his advice. In the meanwhile, the 
date fixed for her wedding was approach- 
ing, and her dilemma was becoming 
every day more torturing. It seemed at 
last as if her heart was burned out,—or 
as if she had lost the capacity for further 
suffering. A stony indifference took 
possession of her, and speech and silence 
seemed equally irksome. Falck, regard- 


ing her irresponsiveness as something 
darkly feminine and probably normal 
enough at the approach of marriage, re- 
fused to be offended at whatever she said 
and did, and treated her with a tender for- 
bearance which heaped glowing coals 
upon her head. Possessed at times by 
a spirit of desperate perversity, she 
would exert herself to be hateful to 
him, and his gentle, clerical toleration 
only exasperated her the more, until she 
was on the point of wishing that he would 
strike her, simply to demonstrate that he 
had the feelings of a man and that there 
was a limit to his terrible patience. 

It was in the beginning of February, 
when a year had passed since the memor- 
able sleigh ride, that the pastor called 
Hulda into his study and announced to 
her, with much solemnity, that the banns 
for her marriage had now been thrice 
published, as the law demanded, and 
that invitations had been issued for her 
wedding, which would take place in the 
church on the following Wednesday. He 
praised Falck and said it was a comfort 
to him to think that his daughter’s happi- 
ness was to be entrusted to so gooda 
man. It struck Hulda that there was in 
all the kindly commonplace which he 
uttered a sort of official tone, and that 
his heart was not in it. He had received 
his instructions, obviously, and was carry- 
ing out a pre-arranged programme. With 
unmoved countenance she listened, and 
answered in curt monosyllables when he 
directly questioned her. She -was half 
glad when the interview was at an end, 
though a deeper hopelessness sank into 
her mind now that she knew definitely 
that her father, too, belonged to the en- 
emy’s camp. 

There had been until this moment a 
certain afflatus in her grief which had 
lifted it into the region of poetry and 
made it easier to bear. She had appeared 
to herself interesting, if not heroic, in her 
stern endurance and unflinching devotion 
to him to whom she had pledged her 
troth. The parallels which history and 
fiction supplied of blue-eyed, golden- 
haired norse maidens faithful unto death, 
were constantly suggested to her fancy. 
She sometimes thought of herself as Inge- 
borg, sacrificed by the greed and cowar- 
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dice of her relations, and wedded to the 
gray-bearded King Ring, but far oftener 
she lingered at the thought of Brunhilde 
mounting the funeral pile of her beloved 
Siegfried, and dying nobly at his side. 
But somehow this near prospect of mar- 
riage, with all that it implied, robbed her 
of her romance and compelled her to face 
the cold prose of renunciation. She fore- 
saw, with a shudder, the deadly tedium 
of a married life unsustained by love, un- 
quickened by the divine rapture which 
love alone can inspire. There was about 
her a certain fierce virginity, which, like 
Brunhilde of old, resented the approach of 
any one but the hero, the beloved. And to 
such a nature, the suffering, the degrada- 
tion, of an uncongenial union are a hun- 
dred-fold intensified. It takes such a 
tremendous kicking against the pricks, 
such passionate reviling of fate, such 
youthful weeping and wailing and gnash- 
ing of teeth, before such a one will take 
the bit between her teeth and meekly 
bend her proud neck to the yoke of 
necessity. She had attuned her expec- 
tations to the heroic key, and she could 
not, with all that wild craving for happi- 
ness within her, consent to transpose all 
those winged harmonies and bold, beauti- 
ful chords into a flat, dull, spiritless key 
of humdrum, every-day prose. 

It was in accordance with custom that 
she took but little part in the prepara- 
tions for the wedding. She was excused 
from her week in the kitehen, which 
Mazda cheerfully assumed, giving her 
own to Stina, who was next in the order 
of suceession. The younger girls were so 
agitated about the wedding and _ took 
such a breathless interest in all that 
appertained to it, that Hulda, by their 
vicarious zeal, felt absolved from feigning 
any more concern in its endless details 
than was absolutely demanded. It was 
her mother’s intention that she should 
have a trosseau becoming the dignity of 
the family, and she remarked repeatedly, 
as she contemplated the piles of stockings, 
underwear, sheets and _ pillow-cases that 
covered beds, chairs and tables, that no 
one could say that was an outfit that a 
princess might not have been proud of. 
She fingered all the stuffs,—linen, cotton, 
silk and woollen,—with the critical appre- 


ciation of the true housewife, and she 
would have forgiven her daughter more 
readily any unmaidenly conduct than her 
refusal to go into raptures over the qual- 
ity of her table and bed linen, which had 
all been woven in the house, bleached on 
the lawn, and mangled under the huge 
mangle, full of boulders, which stood in 
the empty room over the laundry. There 
was something so exhilarating to Mrs, 
Brinckman in the smell of clean linen that 
she was unable to comprehend how the 
girl could be constituted who could sniff it 
without some stirring of enthusiasm. 

On the night before the wedding, 
Hulda sat alone in her room. The can- 
dles in the two and three-armed candle- 
sticks of polished brass burned on the 
dressing-table, which was covered with a 
snowy white cloth. The floor was painted 
and uncarpeted, and a sheepskin rug lay in 
front of the bed. There was something 
beautifully virginal in the air of the room; 
something serene and unagitated, remote 
from life’s deeper experience. But the 
girl who sat half undressed before the 
mirror, staring at a white satin gown 
(slightly yellowed by age), which was 
hung over two chairs, looked pale and 
deeply perturbed. The odors of baking, 
roasting and brewing pervaded the whole 
house and stole in through keyholes and 
cracks in the door, and the thump, 
thump, thump of the wooden pestle with 
which Nils pounded the meat dough in 
the stone mortar resounded through the 
long, empty halls. There was in the at- 
mosphere a subdued agitation which some- 
how could not be kept out. Presently, 
steps were heard in the hall, and someone 
knocked at the door. 

“ Hulda,” said Magda, “ open the door, 
please.” 

“What do you want?” 

“ Mother is sitting down in the parlor 
with Mr. Falck and she sent me up to 
say that they are waiting to see you in 
your wedding-gown.” 

“T am not ready yet.” 

“ But why don’t you allow anybody to 
help you? Mother is very much offended 
because you wouldn’t let her in. But 
Mr. Falck knows nothing about it. She 
says nothing but what is nice about you 
to him.” 
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Hulda rose listlessiy, went to the door 
and unlocked it. Magda, enveloped in a 
cloud of kitchen odors, entered with 
bustling haste, pushing back her hair 
with both her hands. Her cheeks were 
hot from the fire and her eyes full of 
housewifely cares. She stopped in the 
middle of the floor when she saw her sis- 
ter, and, striking her hands together, she 
exclaimed : 

“ But, dear Hulda, what is the matter?” 

Hulda met her glance for an instant, 
but fearing, perhaps, lest she read what 
was in her mind, she dropped her eyes 
with a strange, rigid look, and stood star- 
ing at the floor. When she glanced up 
again, as with a determination not to be- 
tray herself, the color flared out upon her 
cheeks and neck, and her eyes slowly 
filled with tears. There was an anguish 
of soul in her gaze which moved even the 
practical Magda. 

“Are you ill, dear?” she cried, start- 
ing forward with a face full of eager sym- 
pathy. 

“No, I am only cold,” answered Hul- 
da, shivering. 

“Let me help and dress you. You 
must not sit here in negligé and catch 
cold. You need to be well, now—more 
than ever.” 

She lifted the old fashioned gown 
from the chair and ran her fingers ca- 
ressingly over its glossy texture. 

“T wish it were I who was going to 
be married,” she said, with thoughtless, 
girlish glee. 

“T wish it were,” Hulda replied, list- 
lessly. 

“ You don’t mean that, surely.” 

“Yes, I do,—with all my heart.’ 

“You don’t mean to say that you are 
thinking of that hare-brained engi- 
neer yet?” Magda queried, with a 
kind of blunt heartiness. 

“ Oh,—what is the good of it?” 
was her sister’s non-committal reply. 

She had risen now and was sub- 
mitting quietly to Magda’s deft 
manipulations. She had pulled the 
skirt of her wedding-gown over her 
head and filled the room with the 
faint perfume of lavender which 
lingered like the ghost of forgotten 
days, among its prim folds. 
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“To think that mother ever could have 
gotten into this gown,” Magda ejaculated, 
with a keen appreciation of the difficulty 
which the problem presented ; “ but isn’t 
it delicious though—that high waist ’way 
up under the arms. It makes you look 
like—like—Marie Antoinette , 

“ Led to the execution,” supplied Hul- 
da, lugubriously. 

“ No, I don’t know that it was Marie 
Antoinette I was thinking about. I only 
meant some— some great lady of the 
olden time.” 

In the midst of her glib discourse 
Hulda caught a glimpse in the mirror of 
a peculiarly mournful and compassionate 
glance, and she fancied she detected in 
her sister’s voice a strained note, as if she 
were choking down a sob. It flashed 
upon her, that Magda, in order to cheer 
her, was shamming this exaggerated 
light-heartedness; in reality, she was 


deeper than she chose to appear. 

“T declare! I shall have to let out both 
the seams in the back, and I am afraid 
they will show,” she exclaimed, with the 
same forced gayety, “and by the time 


| guess your friend is bashful.” 
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your daughter gets ready to wear it, there 
will not be any more seams to let out. 
But probably she will be slender, like 
Falck.” 

Here she gave a little gasp, and their 
glances met once more in the mirror. 
Hulda turned abruptly about, stared at 
her sister with a wan, incredulous face, 
and the next moment they lay in each 


other’s arms and wept as if their hearts 
would break. 

The minutes crept slowly along, and the 
‘vandles had burned down to their sockets, 
Hulda still wept quietly, and Magda sat 
stroking her hair and uttering low sooth- 
ing sounds of endearment and consola- 
tion. Then there came again a knock at 
the door—a sharp, alarming knock, and 
they both started up, wiped 

away the traces of their tears, 
and began hastily to smooth 
their disordered hair. 
“What has become of you, 
girls?” their mother’s 
voice inquired sternly, 
“Open the door instant- 
ly. Your father and 
Falek have been 
waiting for you a 
full hour.” 





Hulda in Chicago. 
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« We'll be down in a moment, mother,” 
Magda answered hurriedly, “ Hulda was 
not feeling well, and I—I—was trying to 
help her, % she finished, struggling again 
with a sob i in her throat. 

“ Well, I give you ten minutes more,” 
the mother replied, and to their great 
relief she walked away without insisting 
upon being admitted. 

“Tam afraid I shall be a sad-looking 
bride,’ Hulda remarked, submitting 
again to her sister’s friendly ministrations. 
The wedding gown was, with some effort, 
finally laced, without letting out the seams, 
and after dipping their faces in cold water, 
they braced themselves for the ordeal, 
and descended hand in hand into the 
parlor. 


XVII. 


Arter the exhibition of the wedding 
gown, the two sisters had gone to bed, 
and Magda, after having vainly tried to 
coax Hulda into a confidential mood, had 
fallen into the dreamless sleep of weari- 
ness. Hulda was too intensely awake to 
think of slumber. When she had listen- 
ed for a while to Magda’s even breathing 
and satisfied herself that she was really 
asleep, she arose noiselessly and slipped 
rapidly into her clothes. Her face was 
pale with resolution and her eyes shone 
unnaturally. The moonshine which fil- 
tered through the thin window-shades 
gleamed with a dull sheen upon the great 
coil of yellow hair which she was hastily 
slipping into a knot on the top of her head. 
When she had finished her toilet, she took 
from a bureau drawer an old breastpin 
and watch chain of gold, and an old savy- 
ings bank and shook out into her lap 
about thirty-nine dollars in small silver 
coins. The counting of these took some 
time, and she heard the clock in the lower 
hall strike twelve, before all her prepara- 
tions were at an end. Into a valise she 
had packed the most indispensable gar- 
ments, and she now stood still in the mid- 
dle of the floor, wondering what she could 
have forgotten. Her eyes fell upon the 
wedding gown which caught the dim rays 
of the moon in its glossy folds, and 
gleamed with a soft luster. The bondage, 
the hateful, soul-crippling bondage which 
it symbolized, rose in all its revolting 
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degradation to her vision, and she had 
for a moment a wild impulse to tear it 
into shreds. But the reflection that the 
noise would be sure to wake her sister 
restrained her, and she paused once more 
to take a last lingering farewell of the 
room within which she had spent so many 
hours of misery and happiness. It seemed 
so closely identified with her experience as 
almost to seem part of herself. All the 
knots in the ceiling, all the faces and 
shapes of fantastic beasts in the grain of 
the wood, and the figures of the wall-paper 
were so delightfully familiar that it cost 
her a violent wrench to tear herself aw ay. 
And there lay the dear, blunt, big-hearted 
Magda with her re ady tears and her inex- 
haustible sympathy, —how could she leave 
her to the terror of surprise, which would 
overtake her at waking? And the add- 
ed pang, too, which she had to inflict 
upon her, of not having shared with her, 
her secret! How deeply that would 
wound her! With a heart full of yearn- 
ing affection she stooped over her. slecp- 
ing sister, gazed at her long and fondly, 
and with remorseful tenderness pressed 
a kiss upon her lips. Magda labored 
in her sleep, mumbled some inarticulate 
words, and relapsed into unconsciousness. 
Hulda, brushing away all weak regrets, 

as one brushes aw ay a cobweb, flung her 
cloak about her, seized her valise and 
slipped noiselessly into the hall. The 
impetus of her resolution bore her along 
as on wings, and she descended the stairs 
and unbarred the great hall door, with a 
sort of somnambulistic ease, as if all 
things she touched, and her body in- 
cluded, were imponderable substances, 
yielding a blind obedience to her will. 
She closed the door with the same fairy 
facility, and stole along the walls of the 
house toward the servant’s hall, where 
Nils and the stable boy slept. She was 
well aware of Nils’ staunch loyalty, and 
had resolved to take the risk of entrust- 
ing her plan to him. It was about 
twenty English miles to Barholm, the 
nearest station, where the steamboat 


touched, during the winter months, and 
she would be sure to be overtaken berore 
morning, if she attempted to walk this 
distance, carrying a heavy valise. 

was a large, 


The groom’s bed-room 
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low-ceiled apartment, with smoky walls 
and rafters, and pervaded with the smell 
of tar, greased boots and clothes hung up 
to dry. She would never have ventured 
into its gloom and unpleasant odors except 
under the stress of a great resolution. 
She groped her way to Nils’ bed, and 
shook him by the arm. To her astonish- 
ment, he rose immediately to a sitting 
posture, rubbed his eyes, and asked 
drowsily : 

“ What’s the matter?” 

He did not recognize her face in the 
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twilight, and therefore betrayed no sur- 
prise. 

“T want you to help me, Nils,” she 
said in a strained whisper. 

“Who is it?” 

“Tt is I—Hulda.” 

Nils became wide awake in an instant, 
bounded out of bed without the least re- 
gard for ceremony, pulled on his trousers, 
and she had scarcely reached the outer ves- 
tibule, before he had overtaken her. She 
could hardly trust her eyes, when she saw 
him stand before her, completely clothed, 


Tee 
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«“ What is it, Miss Huldy?” he asked 
anxiously. 

«Will you promise me, first, Nils, 
that whether you help me or not, you 
will never tell any one?” 

“Trust me for that, Miss Huldy, I 
ain’t the telling kind.” 

“T know that, Nils, and that’s the 
reason I came to see you. I want you to 
hitch up the big roan and drive me as fast 
as the horse will carry us to Barholm.” 

“The little bay is faster, Miss Huldy. 
But the steamer does not leave there un- 
til five o’clock.” 

“TI know it, Nils, and you will hurry 
all you can.” 

“Trust me for that, Miss Huldy.” 

“And take the bells off the harness, 
Nils.” 

“Lor’, Miss Huldy, I reckon I’ve got 
some little sense left.” 

She pressed herself closer into the 
shadow of the wall, and with a loudly 
palpitating heart stood counting the min- 
utes. In spite of her eagerness to be 
gone, she could not banish the regrets 
that thronged her mind at the sight of 
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His voice aroused her from her reverie 
and presented once more the cruel alter- 
native. Cutting reflections short she 
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ishment. It was not until she was four 
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where the landscape was less familiar, 
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and shake off her oppression. But even 
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It was about half-past four in the 
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The steamer was seen rounding a head- 
land far out in the fjord, and the moon, 
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the two windows in that part of the inn 
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jacket could be seen standing before a 
table sorting letters, sealing packages and 
putting them into the mail bag. Hulda, 
who was chilled from the long ride, got 
out of the sleigh, intending to go in and 
warm herself. But it suddenly occurred 
to her that the postmaster would know 
her, and might take it into his head to 
frustrate her design. She therefore re- 
turned to the yard, and saying good-bye 
to Nils, handed him a five-krone piece. 

“Ef you wouldn’t take it amiss, Miss 
Huldy,” he remarked, after an awkward 
pause, during which he had been turning 
the coin in his hand, “ you’ll need that 
money more than I do. And ef ye’ll do 
me a good turn a 

“ Nils, I forbid you to speak to me like 
that,” she ejaculated, stung to the quick 
by some implication in his manner, too 
vague for expression; and Nils, with a 
half guilty look, sheepishly pocketed his 
coin. 

“ Devilish high-sperited gal that Miss 
Huldy,” he muttered to himself, admir- 
ingly, as he rummaged in the box under 
the seat of the sleigh for a bag of oats; 
“she won’t leave the likes of her in the 


parish when she’s gone.” 

He did not venture to follow her to 
the pier, where he saw her walking rap- 
idly up and down among boxes and bags, 


trying to keep her blood in motion. The 
steamer was coming nearer and nearer, 
and presently set up a whistle which 
aroused a host of echoes, shouting to each 
other with a weird elfin hilarity from 
mountain to mountain. The storekeeper 
and postmaster now dragged himself out 
upon the steps, carrying a very slender 
mail bag. Light appeared in the upper 
windows, and a drowsy commercial trav- 
eller came stumbling along over all sorts 
of obstructions, swearing to himself to 
keep himself awake. Hulda pulled down 
her veil, and looking neither to the right 
nor to the left, continued her walk until 
the steamboat had been secured to the 
pier and the gangway lowered. Then 
Nils came running with her valise which 
she had actually forgotten, and she mur- 
mured some hasty words of thanks as she 
shook his horny hand. And this was 
the hardest moment she had yet endured, 
this final leave-taking with Nils, which 
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made her step irretrievable and irreyo- 
cable. She seemed yet to have a safe 
path of retreat as long as Nils was there, 
but now when she saw his uncouth figure 
trudging up the hill and putting the 
bridle on the little bay, a chilly faintness 
stole over her and she began to tremble. 
But in order to forestall her weakness— 
iu order to remove the question from de- 
bate—she walked rapidly over the gang- 
way, nestled down in a warm corner of 
the smoke stack where there was no view 
except the sky overhead and a pile of 
deck freight. Then the screw gave an 
abrupt stroke, followed by another and 
another ; the steam escaped hissing from 
some steam pipe, a qualing smell of cook- 
ing spread in tepid gusts over the ship, 
the whistle blew a shrieking blast (which 
set the echoes wild), and then the screw 
began to labor with rhythmic regularity, 
driving the great black hull on through 
the water. 


XVIII. 


Durine the afternoon the following 
day the ship arrived in Bergen, and 
Hulda had the good luck to catch the 
Hull steamer just as it was weighing 
anchor. She had no regrets now, and no 
doubts distressed her mind or obscured 
her judgment. She would find the man 
whom she loved, wherever he might be; 
she would marry him and then defy the 
world. Whenever she thought of him 
(and she thought of little else) a benefi- 
cent warmth pervaded her being, and 
glimpses of delirious happiness flashed 
past her vision, reminding her of those 
swift, strange, radiantly emerald glimpses 
of eternity which, as a child, she had seen 
in the dawn. It was as if heaven had 
broken through the sky inadvertently, 
and she strained her ears to catch the 
chant of the angel choir. 

The passage across the North Sea was 
trying, as it always is, but she had the 
second cabin all to herself, and the stew- 
ardess was kind and efficient. In Hull, 
where she arrived after a voyage of near- 
ly two days, she tarried only a few hours 
but hastened on to Southampton, where 
she narrowly missed the Hamburg-Amer- 
ican steamer. She had then barely 
money enough to buy a steerage passage 
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to New York. She never knew that if 
she had come but a minute later she 
would have been prevented from sailing 
by the police, who had just received a 
telegram from Bergen requesting her 
detention. 

To the young girl who had always 
spent her life in a peaceful home, where 
order and cleanliness reigned, the noise, 
the filth and the bad air of the steerage 
were unendurable. She therefore passed 
the entire day and often much of the 
night on deck, and only descended into 
the ill-smelling purgatory when the 
weather absolutely compelled her. She 
perceived that she was regarded with 
curiosity by her fellow-passengers and 
the officers of the ship; but as long as 
she volunteered no confidences, no one 
ventured to question her. That force of 
personality which had given her a com- 
manding position at home sufficed also 
here to protect her from impertinence or 
molestation. Her manner, though it 


furbade familiarity, was by no means re- 
pellant; there was, on the contrary, in 
her behavior toward her poorer fellow- 
passengers that kindly affability and 


consideration which always mark the 
perfect lady. She had a suspicion that 
romances were being spun about her. 
The interest which her beauty and her 
silent self-sufficiency aroused in certain 
masculine hearts required stern measures 
to be repressed. She was, indeed, subject 
to some annoyances, excusable only on 
the plea of excessive admiration, and she 
took them placidly and with a cool self- 
possession which discouraged further ad- 
vances. A callow Dane, with a downy 
mustache, who refused to be discouraged, 
had to be bluntly snubbed. He had 
been persecuting her with gallantry and 
vapid remarks about the weather, and 
she had, at first, shown him forbearance 
on account of his youth, and because she 
knew that the steerage was not governed 
by the etiquette of the first cabin. But 
when, one evening, he planted himself at 
her side in spite of the chilly reception 
she accorded him, and observed : 

“It’s rather late, isn’t it?” she could 
not resist the temptation to reply: “ Yes, 
too late for little dogs to be out of their 
kennels.” 
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During the first week in March the 
steamer arrived in New York after a 
passage of eleven days. Bartholdi’s 
“ Liberty,” with her diadem of electric 
light, raised her huge torch above the 
river fog, and the eager immigrants 
climbed into the rigging and stood gaz- 
ing with eyes ablaze with hope at the 
vast expanse of roofs from which here 
and there a dome or a tower loomed up 
against the nocturnal blue. Hulda, 
dreading the terrors of the steerage by 
night more than by day, sat on the top of 
a pile of trunks awaiting the morning, and 
her heart swelled with joy at the thought 
that now her hardships were at an end, 
and her reunion with her lover was close 
at hand. Now and then her head drooped 
from weariness, and in spite of the noise 
about her she fell asleep. When she 
awoke she was stiff in every joint, and 
she found it for awhile impossible to 
move. She presently discovered, when 
she had succeeded in adjusting her mind 
to the situation, that some charitable 
person had thrown a tarpaulin over her 
to prevent her from catching cold. 
When finally she had regained the use of 
her limbs and crawled out from under her 
covering, she perceived that the steamer 
had just been boarded by the quaran- 
tine officers, who perfunctorily glanced at 
the emigrants as they passed in single 
file before them. The ship was gliding 
slowly up toward the pier, and Hulda 
was among the first to be transferred to 
the tug which was to take the steerage 
passengers to Castle Garden. She could 
then no longer stave off the solution of 
the problem which had caused her much 
harassment during the voyage. She 
had but three dollars in her possession, 
and Chicago, she had recently learned, 
was nearly a thousand miles distant from 
New York. In this extremity she re- 
solved to seek the advice of the Norwe- 
gian Consul, and ascertained by inquiry 
at the Bureau of Information in the great 
immigrant depot that his office was not 
far away. But for all that, she shrank 
from the task of finding it. It was with 
a sinking heart and a chill sense of lone- 
liness that she emerged from the gate of 
Castle Garden and stood staring at the 
huge buildings opposite. Four or five 
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jacket could be seen standing before a 
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made her step irretrievable and irreyo- 
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steamers had arrived the night before. 
The Battery Park was swarming with 
Germans, Bohemians, Poles and Italians, 
and a babel of alien tongues struggled 
and wrestled in the morning air. The 
weather was clear, with a touch of shiv- 
ery rawness, which somehow stole into 
the very marrow of your bones. A cer- 
tain hard mocking brightness and a glar- 
ing alienism in the general aspect of 
things added to Hulda’s sense of desola- 
tion, and for the first time since she 
started on her adventurous journey did a 
still, small, questioning voice make itself 
heard as to whether she had done wisely. 
As she stood there on the threshold of 
her new life, the beauty, the comfort and 
sheltered security of the old warmed her 
memory, and she felt the tears burning 
under her eyelids. Her reluctance to 
plunge into that great seething whirlpool 
of humanity became with every moment 
more intense. It seemed as if she must 
lose herself irretrievably, be swallowed up 
and obliterated. But there was no help 
for it. It was too late to turn back now 
—even if she had actually considered the 
possibility. She had only to turn her 


eyes toward the future with all that it 
had in store for her to feel again the pas- 
sionate devotion in her heart flare up, 


and all her joyous hopes rekindle. The 
mere fact of being so near the man of her 
choice (for a thousand niiles seemed a 
mere trifle) made her pulses dance, 
and conquering all weak reluctance she 
started forward, following the direction 
which the interpreter of the Commission- 
ers of Immigration had pointed out to 
her. She was jostled and elbowed, 
pushed hither and thither, but managed 
to make her way through the crowd of 
hotel runners, confidence men, and other 
shady characters who loitered about the 
entrance to Castle Garden. She pres- 
ently noticed, however, that she was be- 
ing followed by two fairly well-dressed 
persons of extremely unpleasant aspect, 
and when one of them approached her at 
Bowling Green and offered her a situa- 
tion as lady companion to a very rich 
old lady, she was so frightened that she 
broke into a run. Her other pursuer, 
perceiving the discomfiture of the first, 
disappeared, but to her horror met her 
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with the politest of bows two blocks fur. 
ther up, and warned her against the 
snares which beset the feet of lonely 
young girls in this wicked metropolis, 
From sheer helplessness, because she did 
not know how to get rid of him, she 
allowed him to walk at her side and lis- 
tened to his very pious discourse. But 
she could not suppress an inward tremor, 
and resolved to be on her guard. 

She had in the meanwhile counted the 
number of blocks from the Battery, and 
at the end of twenty minutes turned the 
corner of the street which, according to 
her directions, was to lead to the Consul’s 
office. It was, however, a narrow and 
rather gloomy-looking street, lined with 
immensely tall buildings and swarming 
with people who, in their eagerness to get. 
ahead, often ran against each other on 
the narrow sidewalks or pushed each 
other into the gutter. Her companion, 
pausing when she paused, repeated some 
pious phrases about the desperate mam- 
mon-worship of the lost souls who here 
kept dancing about the Golden @alf, and 
begged her not to venture into so danger- 
ous a neighborhood. If she would take 
the elevated railway up-town with him, 
he would conduct her to a safe, quiet and 
respectable place, where she would be 
well cared for and earn plenty of money. 
As he fancied that he had by this time 
established himself in her confidence, his. 
manner grew more familiar and she 
caught suddenly a greedy leer on his 
face, which sent a chill of horror through 
her. She would have cried out if her 
fear of making a commotion in the street 
had not restrained her; and it oceurred 
also that her persecutor, with his fluency 
in the language, would have greatly 
the advantage of her. With trembling 
knees and a stunned sense of bewilder- 
ment and distress, she stood as if root- 
ed to the ground, not knowing whither 
to turn. Just at that moment she es- 
pied, a few steps from her, a large uni- 
formed man, with a helmet-hat, and club 
in his hand. 

“ Please, sir,” she cried, rushing toward 
him, “can you not rid myself of this man? 
He will not leave me.” 

She scarcely knew how she managed 
to produce so much coherent English, and 
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she supplemented its fancied deficiency 
by appealing voice and gestures. 

“What man are you talking about, 
mam?” queried the policeman, looking 
up and down the crowded street. 

Hulda turned quickly about, but to her 
amazement found no trace of her pursuer. 
He had vanished as utterly as if the earth 
had opened and swallowed him up. 

“Guess your friend is bashful,” ob- 
served the officer, smiling; “he don’t 
want to be interduced.” , 

Hulda, on whom this pleasantry was 
lost, was too bewildered to attempt an 
answer. 

“Where do you want to go, mam?” 
queried the policeman. 

“To the office of the Consul of Nor- 
way and Sweden.” 

“T’ll take you there.” 

And seizing her, with benevolent pro- 
tectorship, by the arm, he conducted her 
two blocks down the street and pointed 
out to her the building in which the Con- 
sulate was situated. 

There were a score or more of Nor- 
wegian sailors in the Consul’s office, and 
Hulda had to sit down on a bench and 
wait her turn. She looked (as could not 
be avoided) a trifle rumpled and worn 
from the long voyage, and she shrank 
from being confronted with a gentleman 
of her own nationality in a dowdy toilet 
and a state of untidiness which must in- 
evitably prejudice him against her. She 
had to repress this sentiment, however, in 
the presence of dire necessity. She had 
never dreamed how tired she was, until 
she attempted to rise and was shown by a 
clerk into an inner office. The Consul, 
who had evidently expected a peasant 
maid, rose with the utmost gallantry, 
when his practiced eye detected through 
the shabby habiliments the expression 
and the manner of a lady. He was a 
tall, handsome and stately man of fifty, 
with a certain diplomatic distinction in 
his bearing. It was very delightful to 
Hulda (after her experience among cads 
and boors) to feel herself face to face 
with a gentleman who spoke her own lan- 
guage, and could, without explanations, 
understand her feelings and sentiments. 
The coolness of “his manner in no wise 
annoyed her, for as it was the opposite 
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quality in men which of late had caused 
her distress, this official reserve seemed, 
on the contrary, admirable. 

“ Please be seated, madam,” he said, in 
Norwegian, pushing forward a chair. 
“How can I be of service to you?” 

“It is very difficult to state, Mr. Con- 
sul,” she replied, looking up at him with 
large, candid eyes. “I have come over 
here to meet my fiancé, to whom I ex- 
pect to be married, as soon as ™ Om 
I can find him,” she was going to say; 
but she perceived that such a statement 
might prejudice the Consul, and she let 
the sentence remain unfinished. 

“Yes, yes, to be sure; you are to be mar- 
ried as soon as you meet. I understand,” 
he supplied, anxious to help her out. 

She was about to continue, when she 
noted a sudden intentness in his glance, 
and it became more and more difficult to 
her to state her errand. A deep blush 
of embarrassment spread over her face, 
and half involuntarily she arose. 

“Would it be indiscreet to ask for the 
name of the gentleman whom you are 
going to marry?” inquired the Consul, 
cautiously. 

“His name is Olaf Brun. He is— 
that is to say, he is an engineer.” 

She was going to say an artist, but 
suddenly reflected that for purposes of 
identification that might prove mislead- 
ing. She fancied that there was again a 
strange significance in the glance the Con- 
sul fixed upon her, as he rose and closed 
the door to the outer office. 

“Then your name,” he observed, as he 
seated himself, “is Hulda Brinckman.” 

She started up with a dawning dread 
in her eyes, and moved rapidly toward 
the door. 

“You need have no fear,” said the 
Consul, “my only desire is to befriend 
you.” 

“ But—but—how did you know my 
name?” she queried, breathlessly. 

He picked up an envelope from the 
desk and quietly handed it to her. 
Though but half reassured, she accepted 
it, and unfolded a cablegram, which she 
read as follows: 

“Detain daughter Hulda, twenty-two years, 


blonde, handsome, five feet nine. Arrives, Rugia. 
BRINCKMAN.” 
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But no sooner had she finished reading 
it than she dropped it as if it had been a 
hot coal and made a second start for the 
door. To her astonishment, however, 
she was unable to open it. The spring- 
lock (a mechanism with which she was 
unacquainted), had caught and she stood 
baffled, staring with indignation at the 
Consul, whose face continued to wear a 
most benevolent aspect. 

“T assure you, you have nothing to 
fear,” he repeated, smiling at her wrath. 
“T have no legal power to detain you, or 
in any way to interfere with your actions. 
You are over twenty-one years old, and 
according to American law have the right 
to marry anyone you choose. I may, 
perhaps, presume to offer you advice, but 
I cannot, even at your father’s request, 
forcibly detain you.” 

There was something so soothing and 
pacifying in his tone that she became 
ashamed of her fears, and approaching 
once more the desk, resumed her former 
seat. 

“T am glad you lost no time in seek- 
ing me,” the Consul continued, as if no 
interruption had occurred. “I sent one 
of my clerks down to meet you, and I 
don’t see how he could have missed you.” 

“ There was an enormous crowd, and I 
was the first to step ashore.” 

“Well, but even then. However, since 
you are here, permit me, without offence, 
to take you to task for the rashness of 
your present enterprise.” 

And with the gentlest and most court- 
eous manner, he tore the veil from her 
illusions and made plain to her what 
kind of life was in store for her if she 
carried out her design. He implored her 
to remain under his protection, until her 
father or some emissary from home came 
for her, and not to imperil her life’s hap- 
piness by so reckless a challenge of Fate. 
He told her stories from his own experi- 
ence, of young girls who, impelled by a 
mistaken notion of fidelity, had left good 
homes and joined their lovers in Amer- 
ica; how they had henceforth eked out 
a miserable, shabby-genteel existence in 
Bohemian lodgings, paid for by the week, 
or rather unpaid for by the week. For 
a full hour he talked, exhausting his re- 
sources of persuasion and warning. When 


he had finished, he met a deep, attentive, 
but utterly unflinching glance in her eye, 
and he knew that his eloquonce had been 
wasted. 

“You have left one thing out of con- 
sideration, Mr. Consul,” she said, rising 
with quiet dignity; “I love this man 
and I can never love anyone else.” 

“My dear young lady,” he answered, 
without a shadow of vexation, “the first 
half of your proposition I accept, but as 
for the latter half, it is very questionable. 
You never can knew till you have tried 
—till you have seen the other man.” 

“T have seen him. I have tried.” 

“Well, well, then he was not the right 
man, that is all. Weare all apt to think 
at your age that there is but one in all 
the world who can fill our whole soul— 
who can make uf happy. But, one need 
be no cynic to pronounce that beautiful 
illusion a fallacy.” 

Hulda made no reply to this, but gath- 
ering her wraps about her prepared to 
take her leave. Having rejected his ad- 
vice, she could not bring herself to ask 
him for money, and though she foresaw 
what serious trouble she might get into, 
she could not conquer her pride suffi- 
ciently to throw herself on his mercy. 

“Perhaps you would now have the 
kindness to open the door?” she began, 
with a chill reserve, which quite misrep- 
resented her feelings toward the kind- 
hearted official. 

“Pardon me—one moment more,” he 
replied, taking a pocket-book from his 
breast pocket. “As you have left Nor- 
way without your father’s consent, I take 
it for granted that you are in need of 
money. If my wife were at home, I 
would ask you to stay temporarily at my 
house, but unhappily I am for the mo- 
ment keeping bachelor’s hall. I will, 
however, ask the Vice-Consul to find you 
a respectable boarding place, and if you 
will accept this money as a loan from me, 
to be repaid at your convenience, it is at 
your disposal.” 

He handed her thirty dollars in bills, 
which she accepted half mechanically, 
scarcely realizing that he was furnishing 
her with the means for the flight from 
which he had been trying to dissuade 
her. 
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“IT am deeply indebted to you,” she 
said, simply, stuffing the bills into her 
empty purse. 

The Consul now opened the door and 
introduced her to a young man, with a 
nice, honest Norwegian face, and a blond 
beard. This turned out to be the Vice- 
Consul, and into his hands she temporarily 
surrendered her fate. The respectable 
boarding house was found in Brooklyn, 
and proved to be inhabited by music 
teachers, art students and unattached 
elderly females. The Vice-Consul, after 
having supplied some personal intelligence 
to the landlady, and agreed with her on 
the price of the room, left his charge with 
the promise to call again on the evening 
of the following day. But how great 
was his astonishment when, on the even- 
ing in question, he was informed that the 
young lady had paid her board bill for 
one day, and left for parts unknown. 


XIX. 
Ir New York had been bewildering, 


Chicago seemed to Hulda overwhelming. 
There is no city on this continent that 
makes so metropolitan an impression and 
typifies so vividly what the world under- 
stands by Americanism. It seemed to 
the young Norwegian girl utterly hope- 
less to find her lover, even with the mi- 
nutest directions, in this seething, smok- 
ing, roaring cauldron of humanity. She 
arrived about ten o’clock in the morning, 
after a sleepless night, and found herself 
carried along by the human current, 
which swept her away and dropped her 
by force of inertia on the Adams Street 
bridge, a couple of hundred feet from the 
depot. There she stood, gazing at the 
locomotives below, which kept running 
to and fro in an utterly irrational man- 
ner, with ringing of bells, puffing of steam 
and a vast deal of uproarious clatter. 
All the streets, wherever she looked, end- 
ed a few blocks away in a haze of smoke, 
and huge, sooty-looking buildings, the mere 
size of which made them imposing, shut 
in her vision on the two remaining sides. 
Remembering her New York experience 
with the confidence men, she feared to 
make herself conspicuous by standing 
still and betraying her astonishment. In 
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a confused and aimless way, she there- 
fore began to move, pondering all the 
while how she should set about the task 
of finding Olaf Brun’s address, which she 
had on his letter in her pocket. She 
finally determined to consult a police- 
man, who put her on board a street-car 
and told the conductor that she wanted to 
get off at Division Street. In about twenty 
minutes the latter functionary sang out 
the name of the street, and by the aid of 
another policeman she found the house 
which had been the load-star of her long 
wanderings. It was a sadly disappoint- 
ing place, she had to admit, though she 
scarcely knew why, unless it was a cer- 
tain dismal impression it made of shabby 
gentility. She had imagined it so differ- 
ent. There was a curious second-hand 
look about everything. The maroon vel- 
vet carpet in the hall was very much worn, 
and the bronze lantern under the ceiling 
was a trifle tarnished, and its light tem- 
pered by a beautiful spiral design of 
opal glass, which was cracked. There 
was a curiously hushed air about the 
house which soniehow made it seem im- 
proper to speak above a whisper. It 
seemed to have a bad conscience. She 
noted, too, that the landlady who, after 
having kept her waiting for a long while, 
finally made her appearance, walked on 
tiptoe, as if she were afraid of waking 
somebody. When Hulda, with flushed 
cheeks and a wildly beating heart, asked if 
Mr. Brun was at home, she pondered for 
a while with her head on one side, and 
repeated, with a puzzled frown: 

“Brun, Brun?” 

“Yes, Mr. Olaf Brun—the artist,” 
Hulda explained, anxiously. 

“Oh, yes, yes, Mr. Olaf Brun. He 
hasn’t been here for six months or more. 
He left early in the spring.” 

“Do you know where he has gone to?” 

“T wish I did. It would be worth 
thirty-five dollars to me, if I knew.” 

Hulda failed to comprehend the mean- 
ing of this, and her sense of loyalty to 
Brun prevented her from asking ques- 
tions. There was something vaguely dis- 
respectful in the woman’s manner of re- 
ferring to him, which made her shrink 
from incurring her confidence. 

“And you have, then, not the least idea 
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where I might find him?” Hulda in- 
quired, with a weight on her heart which 
with every.moment grew heavier. She 
was yet standing in the hall under the 
bronze lantern, and the woman was star- 
ing at her with a curious, scrutinizing 
look, which was not unkindly. 

“Poor girl,” she said finally, and a 
gleam of dismal sympathy illuminated 
her features ; “he has got you into trou- 
ble, has he? Well, it’s no good hunting 
him up, I can tell you that. He hasn’t 
got a penny to his name, and he is never 
likely to have one.” 

The dim feeling of alarm which had 
been throbbing in Hulda’s breast, since 
she crossed the threshold of the house, 
stole with a numbing chill down her 
back. She had but one desire, and that 
was to escape from this terrible woman, 
before she had utterly shattered her idol. 
She had, to be sure, said nothing that 
was discreditable to Olaf, unless it was 
discreditable to be poor, and yet she was 
quivering with fear lest some hideous 
secret should suddenly glare out at her, 
with its petrifying Medusa gaze. She 


had to tear herself away with a palpable 
wrench from a certain baleful fascination 
which the woman exercised over her, and 
the hours or minutes that intervened be- 
tween the last recorded remark and her 
entrance into the Norwegian Consul’s 
office on Milwaukee Avenue, always re- 


mained a blank in her memory. She 
walked about half stunned, yet with a 
half miraculous security found her way 
through the tangle of unfamiliar streets, 
by appealing to the police whenever she 
lost her bearings. 

The Consul, it appeared, knew Olaf 
Brun, but hinted that he moved fre- 
quently, and he was not sure where he 
was now to be found. He was extremely 
discreet, and Hulda had a suspicion 
(which made her blush with humiliation 
and wrath) that he took such fragments 
of her story as she chose to divulge, with a 
grain of salt. At all events, he was chary 
of information and probably supplement- 
ed her romance with details which were 
not to her credit. She inferred (what 
had never before occurred to her), that a 
young lady who descends unexpectedly 
upon a gentleman, even though her mo- 
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tive be the loftiest, is not always wel. 
come. There were complications and 
intricacies in masculine life of which she, 
in her innocence, had never dreamed; 
but a dim consciousness of them dawned 
upon her, as she sat téte-d-téte with the 
Consul, whose attitude toward her was 
full of courteous reservations and adumb- 
rations of things which a gentleman al- 
ways finds it embarrassing to allude to 
in the presence of a lady. Was he try- 
ing to put her on her guard—to prepare 
her for unpleasant surprises? She scorned 
to entertain the thought. All her pas- 
sionate faith in her lover and her pride in 
him as a chivalrous and unblemished gen- 
tleman flared up, and put all unworthy 
suspicions to flight. 

“May I ask where you are staying?” 
the Consul inquired, as she rose to go. 
“T need not say, that if I obtain any in- 
formation regarding Mr. Brun’s where- 
abouts, I shall make haste to communi- 
cate with you.” 

She had to confess that she had just 
arrived, and that as yet she had found no 
permanent lodgings. 

Excusing himself, he picked up a pen 
and wrote her a letter of introduction to 
the lady manager of the Young Woman’s 
Christian Association. 

“If you will go to this address,” he 
said, handing her the letter, “you will 
find a cheap and comfortable home, 
where you may remain until—until you 
may desire to go elsewhere,” he finished, 
with a sigh of relief. He seemed to feel 
the obligations of his official position in 
the presence of this young girl and to be 
determined to acquit himself creditably. 
And she felt, reflectively, what a burden 
she must be to him, and was anxious to 
relieve him of his own sense of responsi- 
bility. She therefore thanked him hasti- 
ly for his kindness, and took her leave. 

She was now so faint from excitement, 
hunger and fatigue, that her vision seemed 
blurred and the earth grew unsteady un- 
der her feet. She strove by sheer will- 
power to overcome the sinking sensation, 
which every now and then compelled her 
to stop and grasp hold of a gas-post, lest 
she fall and be trampled down. She 
could not afford to be weak now, within 
sight of the goal. With clenched teeth 
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and hands convulsively clasped she re- 
solved to be strong. The prayers of her 
childhood flitted through her mind and 
amid the deafening tumult of wheels, 
street-car bells and shrieking of locomo- 
tives, she breathed forth her invocation 
for help and strength. But though she 
grew calmer, she could not fail to note 
that she was also growing feebler. Un- 
less she found some refuge she surely 
would fall down, and rude hands would 
lay hold of her and carry her off, she 
knew not whither. Standing as firmly 

as she could, striving desperately to dis- 
a that horrible fog that seemed to be 
gathering in her brain, she fixed her eyes 
upon the nearest shop window, which 
happened to be that of a baker, and 
steered boldly across the sidewalk. She 
reached the sidewalk just as she was on 
the point of falling, and grabbing hold of 
a door-knob, tottered into the store. 

“T am ill,” she gasped, “please excuse 
me,” and losing consciousness, fell in a 
heap upon the floor. 

When she was aroused from her swoon, 
she met the eyes of a kindly German 
matron, who held a glass of brandy to 
her lips, and spoke soothingly to her. 
The burning sensation of the liquor glid- 
ing down her throat and warming her 
chilled blood, was all of which she was 
conscious, and then the German woman’s 
voice mingled pleasantly with the smell 
of fresh bread and burnt sugar. 

“Ach, you vas vary sick,” the mistress 
of the baker shop declared cheerfully, 
“but now you be all ride, ain’t it?” 

Hulda, as she was assisted to her feet, 
became aware of a flaxen-haired young 
girl of sixteen or seventeen, who was 
eyeing her with undisguised curiosity. 

“ Haf you no manners, Johanna?” 
her mother demanded, giving her arm a 
rough shake. “Mein Gott, why you 
shtare so? Haf you neffer seen a lady 
which vas sick before?” 

Johanna’s staring did indeed make 
Hulda uncomfortably conscious of her 
rumpled and shabby appearance. She 
longed with a sore longing for clean beds 
and fresh linen, or rather for the beauti- 
ful, well-ordered domesticity which these 
things typify. ‘The feeling of misrepre- 
senting herself and her social position, 
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which had tormented her since leaving 
home, returned to her now with renewed 
force. She perceived by a certain kindly 
toleration on the part of the proprietress 
of the shop that she was indeed moved 
by her misfortune, but did not realize in 
the least that she was not a subject for 
condescension. And even to the noblest, 
there isa sting in such reversal of wonted 
conventions. 

“ Perhaps you would kindly give me a 
cup of coffee and some rolls,” she said, as 
her mind adjusted itself to the situation. 
“T’ll pay you in advance, if you like,” 
she added, swallowing her humiliation, 
as she observed a hardening of the lines 
in the woman’s face, preparing her for a 
refusal. 

It was almost amusing to see how © 
swiftly her frown changed into a smile 
(you fancied you could hear the creaking 
of her facial muscles) when Hulda placed 
a five-dollar bill upon the counter. Jo- 
hanna presently brought the coffee and 
dropped a very pretty courtesy as she 
deposited the tray in front of her cus- - 
tomer. Fresh bread, delicious butter and 
cold tongue were also served, and Hulda 
ate all with a lugubrious, half-guilty rel- 
ish, and felt her strength reviving. At 
the end of an hour she set out once more 
on her wanderings, after having received 
full instructions regarding the locality of 
the Young Woman’s Christian Associa- 
tion. 


XX. 


THE boarding-house, to which she was 
directed by the lady manager, was fur- 
nished chiefly with illuminated scripture 
texts, framed with autumn leaves. The 
parlor floor was covered with a red and 
black ingrain carpet (of a vaguely eccle- 
siastical aspect) and on the white plas- 
tered walls there were, besides the texts, 
crudely engraved portraits of Wesley, 
Luther and some Methodist bishops, in 
black walnut frames, the gaunt angular- 
ity of which made the eyes ache. There 
was a piano, on the top of which lay a 
pile of well-worn bibles and hymn-books. 
It looked to Hulda as if it were cold, and 
in fact the whole room struck a chill to 
her heart. She had never in her life seen 
anything so dismally dreary, uncomfort- 
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able, unhomelike. The glaring whiteness 
of the walls, even though slightly relieved 
by Luther and the bishops, made her 
shiver, and the heap of camp-chairs, which 
she observed piled up under a table in the 
hall, stimulated uncomfortable specula- 
tions as to their use and purpose. 

A tall, gaunt, spectacled and appalling- 
ly angular woman of forty-five or fifty, 
entered the room with a smile of profes- 
sional benevolence on her face, and gave 
Hulda a limp and long hand to shake. 
She wore a long faded black gown and 
noiseless felt slippers. 

“We are very glad to see you, my 
dear,” she began in a voice the caressing 
sweetness of which cloyed the ear, “we 
have had many young girls here of your 
nationality, and some of them have been 
very good girls, too—but not all—lI re- 
gret to say—not all.” 

She gave a curious, devout little sigh 
after each phrase she pronounced, as if it 
were all very sad, in spite of the smiling 
way in which it was uttered. She had 
seated herself opposite to Hulda, on a 
rep-covered lounge which looked very 


solitary in the big room, and her visitor 
had taken possession of a camp-stool. 
“We charge only three dollars and a 
half for board and lodgings,” the matron 
went on, “but we can’t give you a room 


of your own. There are two, three or 
four girls in each room, according to its 
size, and we have only two vacancies in 
the house, which are both in double 
rooms. You can have a separate bed, 
however, and a screen which will give 
you all the privacy you require.” 

The woman went on talking, expecting 
apparently no reply, and Hulda sat fixing 
upon her a gaze of fascinated interest. In 
the first place, her professional Christian 
smile was to the girl an absolute novelty. 
It seemed to have no reference to what its 
owner said, for she smiled just as caress- 
ingly when she explained the laundry 
arrangements (each girl having the privi- 
lege to do her own washing) as when she 
professed a particular predilection for the 
Norwegian nationality. The fancy sug- 
gested itself to Hulda that it was a sort 
of patent attachment to her face, which 
was put on in public and removed in pri- 
vate; and she remarked how severe the 
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lines of the matron’s features were and 
how much they were in need of mollifica- 
tion. The devout little sigh, too, which 
continued to occur in every pause of her 
speech, dividing it off, like bars in music, 
had an almost comic effect when she was 
discussing the bill of fare, explaining that 
they had oatmeal or hominy, and bread 
and butter and coffee for breakfast, and 
that fifty cents a week was deducted, if 
the boarders took luncheon regularly out 
of the house. 

The end of the interview was that 
Hulda engaged board and lodgings for 
one week, though she shivered at the 
thought of the unknown girl whose room 
she was thus unceremoniously invading. 

There was a barrennéss, a scantiness, a 
pathetic meagreness in all the appoint- 
ments of the house which impressed one 
with a vague sense of discomfort. Hulda 
flung herself down on the chill-looking 
iron bed which was assigned to her, and 
her heart was as heavy as lead. The raw 
March sunshine which filtered through 
the smoke sent a few flickering rays into 
a cracked and uneven looking-glass, which 
again reflected them in a quiveringly ir- 
regular constellation against the ceiling. 
She lay for a long while looking rigidly 
at this trembling figure of light, staving 
off thought, and tightly shutting the door 
to reflection. She was so unutterably 
miserable, that she was afraid, so to speak, 
to take the dimensions of her misery. 
She was afraid to face the truth, which, 
nevertheless, she dimly suspected, though 
she heroically persuaded herself that she 
did not. And while she lay thus wrest- 
ling with the thoughts that clamored for 
admittance, weariness overcame her, and 
she fell into a profound sleep. 

At the end of two or three hours she 
was awakened by the light of a candle 
which seemed to be moving to and fro 
before her closed eyes. She started up 
in bed and saw a strange girl standing 
before her. 

“You are very beautiful,” said the 
strange girl with singular abruptness, 
“T never saw any one so beautiful.” 

Hulda rubbed her eyes and was not 
sure but that she was yet dreaming. 
But the apparition of the strange girl 
did not vanish. 
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“ Who—who—are you?” she asked in 
Norwegian, and then recalling the situ- 
ation, she repeated the query in English. 

“IT am your room-mate, of course, 
Hattie Halloran.” 

“Well, well—you must excuse me,” 
said Hulda, now fully awake, “for in- 
truding upon you in this queer fashion.” 

“Intruding?” repeated Hattie Hal- 
loran, as if she did not comprehend the 
meaning of the word, “ what do you mean 
by intruding?” 

“Why—going to sleep in your room 
without asking your permission.” 
“Bless you, it ain’t my room. 

pay for this half of it.” 

Hattie was a tall, lank, sallow-com- 
plexioned girl, with greyish brown eyes, 
thin lips, and hair of an indefinite ashen 
color. Her features were crude and in- 
significant. They were not only homely, 
but drearily, uncharacteristically homely. 
There was nothing by which you could 
distinguish her pale, washed-out face from 
a hundred thousand faces of the same type. 
Her form was badly knit, loose-jointed, 
lean, scant and graceless; her chest was 
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flat as an ironing board, and not a curve 
nor an undulation was to be detected in 


her whole figure. The hard conditions, 
the filth, the penury of her early environ- 
ment had cramped and stunted her and 
stamped her with an irretrievable, wishy- 
washy kind of commonness. There was 
something pathetically barren, bloomless, 
prematurely withered in her meagre and 
shrunken womanhood, deprived by blight- 
ing soil and climate of its natural right to 
blossom and fruitage. 

“Where do you come from ?” she asked 
still holding the candle up to her cheek 
and staring unavertedly at Hulda. 

“T came from Norway.” 

“Laws! You don’t say so.” 

She put the candle on Hulda’s toilet 
stand, seated herself sans cérémonie on the 
chair before the bed, clasped her hands 
between her knees and with a hushed 
eagerness said : 

“Tell me all about it.” 

“ About what?” 

“ About yourself.” 

“What am I to tell about myself?” 

“Why everything. What beaux ye’ve 
had, what sort of victuals ye’re used to, 
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how yer ma treated yer an’ that sort o’ 
thing. Ye know, don’t yer?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Ye mean you won't.” 

“Well, perhaps I do.” 

Hattie was evidently so unprepared for 
this admission, that she did not quite 
know what to make of it. It was un- 
heard of in the circles which she had 
frequented that a girl should refuse to 
unbosom herself of such delicious secrets. 
She sat for a long while knocking her 
knees against her clasped hands and now 
and then sending Hulda a curious puzzled 
look of mingled admiration and reproach. 

“ Are ye mad?” she finally blurted out 
with explosive suddenness. 

“No, not at all,” said Hulda gently. 

“You don’t like me? Why don’t you 
give it tome? Nobody ever did like me 
anyhow—and that’s what’s the matter 
with me.” ; 

She made this declaration in a hard, 
perfectly matter-of-fact way, and without 
a trace of emotion. 

“Why don’t they like you?” Hulda 
queried with a livelier interest. She had 
been too absorbed in her own sorrows to 
lend more than half an ear to the girl’s 
words, the queer abruptness of which was 
all she had noted. 

“T hain’t had no bringin’ up, don’t 
you see? I haint got no manners.” 

Hulda could not conscientiously con- 
tradict this statement and therefore only 
muttered, “ Ah, indeed?” 

“ Don’t you see ?” Hattie went on, fixing 
her gaze upon her with an odd, brazen 
cheerfulness (for her starved soul reveled 
in conversation), “my father, he hadn’t 
no bringin’ up himself, and then he 
drinks, and it’s all that I can do to keep 
out of his tracks, when I have a little 
money, and my mother she took to drink, 
just because she was too awfully poor and: 
miserable, and now she’s much worse 
than he, for he is sober off and on, and 
only goes on sprees when he can get 
money ; but she’ll pawn her last skirt to 
get liquor, and she’d rather steal than go 
without it. She has been sent up no end 
of times, but it don’t do no good. Now, 
what can you expect of me, coming out 
of such a family?” 

“ But how did you manage to live?” 
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Hulda asked, interested in spite of herself; 
“how did you get food and clothes?” 

“T lived at the missions, as far back as 
I can remember.” 

“What kind of missions? Catholic 
missions ? ” 

The Catholic mission and the mission 
to the Zulus were the only ores Hulda 
had ever heard of at home, and she did 
not know the word in the sense of domestic 
effort to redeem and christianize the poor 
of the great cities. 

“Laws! No; Lain’t no Catholic! they 
have no church picnics, or they have such 
mighty skimpy ones that they ain’t no 
good. Too much religion, and too little 
victuals.” 

“ What has that got to do with it?” 

“Why, don’t you see, I had to make 
my livin’ off the missions. I professed re- 
ligion and I got coffee and sandwiches. 
I was baptized and confirmed no end of 
times. When there was to be a Methodist 
church festival, I was a Methodist ; when 
the Baptists gave a picnic, I was immersed 
and became a Baptist ; when the Episco- 
palians and the Presbyterians had any 
victuals to spare, I joined their churches, 
and between them all, I managed to keep 
from starving. And at Christmas they 
gave out clothing from the missions, and 
by going to two or three I sometimes 
scraped up enough to last me through 
the year.” 

“ And what are you now?” 

“ Now—I am an Episcopalian, and I 
reckon I am likely to stay one. When 
you’re growed up, they are apt to recog- 
nize you. Then youcan’t change. Since 
I learned type-writing I don’t need to run 
to the missions any more. And we have 
more religion here than is fair anyhow, 
considerin’. the quality of the victuals, 
but you’ve got to stand it, because it’s 
respectable and cheap.” 

“ How did you learn type-writing ?” 

“ Well, they had a Girls’ Friendly, as 
they call it, in the Episcopal church, and 
there they kept teachers in sewing and 
cooking and type-writing, trying to make 
the girls self-supporting, don’t you see, 
and there I picked up ’nough to teach 
myself the rest. And they got me a 
position too in an office where I get ten 
dollars a week, and sometimes I manage 


to make five or six more by taking home 
work.” 

Hulda had not needed to feign at- 
tention to this extraordinary narrative, 
which was to her stranger than any fairy- 
tale to which she had ever listened. 
They were presently interrupted in their 
confidences by the dinner bell, and Hulda 
started up and made a hasty toilet, before 
descending with Hattie Halloran into the 
dining-room. On the stairs they met half 
a dozen girls of the same general type as 
Hattie, though some were less dreary than 
others, a few having preserved a half hy- 
sterical gayety which manifested itself in 
senseless giggles and kittenish little mo- 
tions, as they exchanged greetings with 
the new boarder. 

The dining hall which was in the base- 
ment of the house, was a barn-like room 
with white-washed walls and devoid of 
all ornaments. Three long tables, coy- 
ered with thin white cloths, and lined 
with wooden chairs of a most primitive 
style, extended from the windows toward 
the walls opposite. The crockery was 
white, clumsy, substantial—heavy enough 
to kill a man with. The waitresses were 
boarders, who chose this way of reducing 
their bills. 

The girls stationed themselves behind 
their chairs and remained standing while 
the matron called upon a visiting clergy- 
man to say grace. This proved to bea 
much lengthier operation than Hulda 
had anticipated, and it was fully five 
minutes before he had finished enumera- 
ting all the things for which these poor, 
half-starved girls ought to be thankful. 
Hulda, to whom this style of grace was 
something of a novelty, was innocently 
led to expect a sumptuous repast, taking 
perhaps in a too liberal sense “all the 
good gifts which thy bounty has pro- 
vided.” But the meal turned out a dis- 
appointment. The consommé was an in- 
sipid lukewarm liquid on the top of 
which globules of fat were swimming. 
The roast beef was as dry as chips, and 
unconscionably tough. The vegetables 
were tasteless and watery, and the dessert 
was a nondescript pudding, consisting of 
odds and ends of stale bread, cooked with 
cinnamon, and covered with a charitable 
mantle of custard. Hulda, who had a 
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delicate palate and could herself pretend 
to some skill in cookery, had never in her 
life tasted anything so crudely, so ex- 
ecrably prepared. The only cause she 
could find for such barbaric maltreat- 
ment of the raw material was ignorance, 
and the reply with which the matron 
always parried complaint, viz.: that you 
could not expect to fare sumptuously on 
$3.50 a week. She was not surprised 
that even Hattie Halloran, who could 
scarcely be called fastidious, had difficulty 
in swallowing the beef, and that the girls 
opposite to her indulged in loud criticism, 
evidently intended to be heard at the 
upper end of the table. 

As she was herself unable to eat any- 
thing but the bread (and even that was 
doughy), she had an excellent opportun- 
ity to observe the girls whose collective 
character began to impress her. What 


could they all be, these sallow, graceless, 
underfed creatures? Not one face could 
she detect among the twenty or thirty 
confronting her which exhibited a natu- 
ral gayety of youth, a sunny pleasure 
in living or a normal vitality. Though 


a few were fairly plump, it was not the 
rosy plumpness of health, but rather a 
pallid, waxen chubbiness, which was un- 
pleasant to look at. They were nearly 
all unnaturally constrained and hushed in 
their demeanor, as if they were striving 
to conform to a code of etiquette which 
was not natural to them. 

“ What do all these girls do—and why 
are they all here?” Hulda asked her 
new friend, for it struck her all of a sud- 
den that there was something uncanny 
about them all, and that she herself must 
present a glaring contrast. 

“What are they here for?” repeated 
Hattie, half contemptuously ; “why, be- 
cause they are poor, I guess; they’ve got 
to make their own living and they can’t 
afford anything better.” 

“ And what do they do for a living?” 

“Lots of things. Some are type-writ- 
ers like me, some are stenographers; 
some take in sewing or work in big fac- 
tories, but most of them, I guess, are shop 
girls.” 

It was a great relief to Hulda when 
the meal was at an end; for though she 
was not easily embarrassed, the continual 
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staring to which she was subjected could 
not help making her a little over-con- 
scious. But to her dismay the matron 
beckoned to her, as she was about to 
make her escape with Hattie, and with 
her sweetest Y. W. C. A. smile begged 
her to remain. 

“We have the pleasant habit,” she 
said, punctuating her sentences with 
sighs, “of gathering in the parlor after 
dinner, singing hymns. ‘This evening we 
are so fortunate as to have with us the 
Rev. Dr. Trump, who has recently re- 
turned from Turkey, where he has been 
spreading the gospel of Christ. He has 
kindly promised to relate to us some of 
his remarkable experiences.” 

All the girls now gathered in the par- 
lor, each providing herself with a camp- 
stool as she passed through the hall. 
The Rev. Dr. Trump made another long 
prayer, followed by a hymn which 
dragged wofully, and finally began to 
relate his experience among the Moham- 
medans. He was, no doubt, a very 
good, but also a very stupid, man, and it 
was surely no wonder that the Moham- 
medans had hardened their hearts (as he 
expressed it), and refused to listen to his 
preaching. . He talked for a full hour in 
a highly edifying way about the Turks, 
but not a single interesting, original or 
luminous remark did he make about 
them. The only thing of consequence he 
had discovered during a three years’ so- 
journ was that it pleased God to harden 
their hearts, like Pharaoh’s of old. Some 
of the girls went to sleep, others nodded, 
and started up now and then, blinking 
desperately to keep awake, and some sat 
staring with big rigid eyes and pinched 
themselves conscientiously in order to 
preserve a pretence of attention. 

When the clergyman had finished the 
matron thanked him most effusively, and 
assured him that they had had “a most 
profitable time.” Then they sang “ Jer- 
usalem, my happy Home,” in which 
Hulda joined, because the air was famil- 
iar to her, and no sooner had her pure, 
rich voice mingled in the somewhat con- 
fused strain, than the other voices fell 
away one by one from sheer astonish- 
ment, and she presently found herself 
singing a duet with the Rev. Dr. Trump. 
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The effect was so startling that even the 
reverend doctor could not help perceiv- 
ing that his hoarse grating bass was 
spoiling a rare artistic treat, and in the 
last verse he abandoned his effort in the 
second line and allowed Hulda to finish 
the hymn alone. Hardly had the last 
lingering note expired, than all the 
hushed and languid girls seemed to wake 
up and thronged about her, begging and 
imploring her‘to sing something else. 
When at last Dr. Trump and the matron 
joined in urging her, she seated herself at 
the piano with all the freedom and ease 
of one to the manner born, struck a few 
careless chords which seemed to vibrate 
through her own nerves, and coax from 
the maltreated instrument an unsuspected 
store of melody. Then some strange im- 
pulse—the same rebellious impulse of 
which she had been conscious the first 
time she sang with Olaf Brun—awoke in 
her, and a sweet reminiscent emotion 
swelled within her breast. That deep, 
strong, imperious craving for happiness 
which is but the mark of a powerful 
nature, rose again from her soul, and 
lent to her voice an exquisite moving 
pathos. It was a Norwegian love song 
she sang, quivering with tender longing 
and throbbing with noble passion. It 
rose in great warm waves, like a tuneful 
flood, inundating the listeners. There 
was a rich, blood-red glow in it, a pure 
and fervid intensity—a grand, beautiful 
simplicity. Tears stole into the eyes of 
the girls, and each poor starved heart 
took up the sweet burden of the song 
and swelled with nameless yearnings. 
There was something in the quality of 
Hulda’s voice—a certain warm cadence 
that went straight to the heart. The 
wasted objectless tenderness in their 
bosoms was vaguely stirred, and with a 
palpitating eagerness they hugged each 
other, and sighed and writhed with an 
uncomprehended uneasiness. It was no 
mere moonshiny sentimentality that found 
utterance in this song, but there beat in 
it the pulse of a strong and living pas- 
sion. And as she sat there in all the 
beauty of her noble Germanic woman- 
hood, with the lovely amplitude which 
Nature lent: to her type, she looked, in- 
deed, like a rose among nettles, like a 
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queen among chambermaids. The Rey, 
Dr. Trump, dull and obtuse though he 
was, as he regarded her stately neck and 
the great coil of golden hair on the back 
of her head, could not help noting the 
splendid shape of her figure and the 
richness of the personality she presented 
amid all these inferior soul-crippled 
waifs, rescued from among the vast heap 
of human wreckage. Dr. Trump, as all 
these things dawned upon him, became 
conscious of an uneasy stirring of his 
philanthropic instinct, which was, per- 
haps, not unmixed with a purely personal 
attraction. 


“ Ah, love of my life, thou hast kindled my soul 
With a joy that is deep and abiding,” 


she sang, and though the words were 
Norwegian, the sentiment which inspired 
them is universal and needed no inter- 
preter. As her voice trembled and shook 
under the strain of the overcharged feel- 
ing, there was that kind of thrill in it 
which ripples with delicious shivers down 
your spine. She heard again the other 
voice—a smooth rich baritone, mingling 
with hers, which rocked blissfully on its 
heavier tide, and rose in joyous compan- 
ionship and soared in harmonious flight. 
She was back in the old parsonage again, 
singing this same song with Olaf. She 
saw the dear face of her father trying to 
be stern, but the musical pleasure break- 
ing through the paternal disapprobation. 
The sense of her loss returned to her 
with such terrible vividness that her 
emotion came near over-mastering her. 
A huskiness gathered for a moment in 
her throat, and the lines: 


“Oh, leave me not love, to pine for thy face, 
In the night that no dawn can illumine,” 


sounded like a cry of a wounded and de- 
spairing spirit left in utter desolation. 
She managed to finish the verse, but then 
rose hastily and excused herself. A 
murmur of wonder, admiration and de- 
light broke from all present the moment 


the door had closed behind her. Dr. 
Trump was especially enthusiastic, and 
the matron, who distrusted herself and 
needed clerical sanction for all her senti- 
ments, echoed him effusively. 

“Why, I assure you, madam,” he ex- 
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claimed, “this girl is a great artist. I 
never heard so beautiful a voice in all 
my life. If she wants an engagement in 
any of our churches, I can easily procure 
her a very protitable one. Think of 
‘Nearer my God to Thee’ sung by such 
a magnificent voice.” 

Hattie Halloran, who had constituted 
herself a sort of guardian over Hulda, 
made haste to report this remark to her, 
and was rather disappointed at the list- 
lessness with which she received it. She 
found her lying on her bed in the dark, 
with her face turned to the wall. Hat- 
tie lighted a malodorous kerosene lamp, 
which she placed upon the toilet stand, 
and seated herself with a beautiful ob- 
tuseness, preparatory to a long confidence. 


XXI. 


“T guess your paw was rich,” she ob- 
served, cheerfully, when all lures to con- 
versation so far had failed. 

Hulda only heaved a sigh, and turned 
toward her a pale, tearless face, eloquent 
with misery. 

“T guess you’re used to better victuals,” 
remarked the undaunted Hattie, at the 
end of another five minutes. 

Hulda nodded vaguely, and Hattie, 
full of encouragement, continued : 

“Did your beau go back on you, or 
did ye have a row with the old man?” 

The obvious displeasure which this 
query occasioned made Hattie a bit im- 
patient, and she followed it up with a 
declaration which was intended as a vin- 
dication of her own self-esteem. 

“You might do worse, I tell ye,” she 
said, vexed at the other’s unresponsive- 
ness, “than to talk to me. I ain’t no 
blabber, I can let ye know that. I 
wouldn’t ask nothing better than to help 
ye, if you would only let me.” 

“Thank you. I appreciate your kind- 
ness,” Hulda replied, raising herself on 
her elbow and scrutinizing the features 
of her interlocutress with a new interest. 
It flashed through her brain that per- 
haps this girl who knew the city, and 
was honest and well meaning, might 
serve her in many ways. There was 
something within her—an exaggerated 
sense of delicacy, perhaps, which made 
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her reluctant to speak of her love to this 
blunt, rather coarse-grained girl, who 
scarcely could comprehend her motives 
and might leap at conclusions. Never- 
theless she conquered herself, and with as 
steady a voice as she could command, she 
said : 

“T came here to marry Mr. Olaf Brun, 
a young artist to whom I have been en- 
gaged for more than a year. Unhappily 
he has changed his address, and the letter 
in which he must have informed me of 
his new address never reached me. Now 
I am, of course, very anxious to find 
him, and if you can give me any good 
advice as to how I ought to set about it, 
I shall be very grateful to you.” 

Hattie’s grey eyes fairly blazed with 
excitement as she listened to this thrill- 
ing romance. She felt her self-respect 
heightened at having been thought 
worthy of the guardianship of so import- 
ant a secret. But this very sense of be- 
ing honored by the confidence of so ex- 
quisite a creature made her anxious to 
prove adequate to the occasion. 

“ You—you—don’t say—you came all 
the way from—Sweden, just to hunt him 
up?” she ejaculated, breathlessly. 

“No, I came from Norway,” said 
Hulda, quietly. 

“Well, from Norway, it’s the same 
thing. Why, you must care lots for 
him. And does he care as much for 

ou?” 

She simply reveled in all the details 
of the affair, and could not bear to dis- 
miss a single one before having extracted 
from it its full sweetness. 

“Yes, he loves me as dearly as I love 
him,” said Hulda, with a beautiful seri- 
ousness and without a shade of embar- 
rassment. It seemed wonderful to Hat- 
tie that she could speak so unblushingly 
of her relation to a young man, and 
urged on by a ravenous appetite for the 
forbidden topic she allowed her curiosity 
to outrun her discretion. 

“ Did—did he—ever kiss you?” she 
demanded with half-guilty haste, flushing 
to the edge of her hair. 

“Yes, of course, why should he not?” 
Hulda replied, with lovely simplicity and 
a slight heightening of color. 

“Laws! he must have been-awful gone 
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on you,” was Hattie’s comment, as she 
sat staring at her friend with an abject 
admiration. As she received no response 
to this, she remarked, with blunt sin- 
cerity : 

“TI wish I was a man. Shouldn’t I 
fall in love with you, though! I never 
saw anybody so beautiful. I guess you’ve 
had to look out for yourself.” 

“ How do you mean?” 

“Well, of course, you understand. I 
mean gentlemen have given you lots of 
trouble.” 

“ No, not at all.” 

“That’s funny. Then I reckon they 
must be different in Sweden from what 
they are here.” 

“In Norway, you mean. 
they are.” 

Truth to tell, Hulda failed to compre- 
hend the significance of these remarks, 
and was at no great pains to decipher 
them. There was something else which 
she had more at heart, and she lost no 
time in broaching it. 

“ You promised to advise me,” she be- 
gan. “Knowing this huge city as you 


Perhaps 


do, perhaps you might tell me where you 


would be most likely to find a young artist. 
What places would he be most likely to 
frequent ?” 

“The P 

Hattie mentioned a rather disreputable 
music hall, patronized by the jeunesse 
d orée. 

“What kind of a place is that?” asked 
Hulda, innocently. 

“ Well—I don’t know, after all, that 
it would be much good looking for him 
there. But artists, you know, they have 
a bad name,” Hattie declared, evasively. 
She had an instinctive feeling that this 
was not a safe topic to handle, and she 
was anxious to drop it as gracefully as 
possible. Hulda, dimly divining what 
was meant, wrapped herself in haughty 
reserve and in spite of repeated invita- 
tions would not condescend to further 
confidences. 

The next morning the girls were 
awakened at half-past six o’clock by the 
ringing of a bell, which for five or ten 
minutes made an ear-splitting din in the 
halls. Outside the rain was falling in 
torrents, beating down the smoke, which 
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yet rose with devious contortions through 
the murky air. A deadly chill pervaded 
the house (for the girls could not afford 
fires in the morning) and the poverty- 
stricken kerosene lamp made just a little 
sphere of light about the table, but left 
the dusk to linger in the corners. Hulda 
and Hattie were both dressing shivering- 
ly, each behind her screen, and beyond a 
rather curt “ good-morning,” no words had 
been exchanged. They had both finished 
their simple toilets and were about to de- 
scend into the dining-hall, when Hattie, 
standing with her back against the door, 
asked : 

“Are you mad yet?” 

“No, I am not angry,” Hulda replied, 
with rather a chilly intonation. 

“Then let me tell ye something. I'll 
hunt up your sweetheart for you, if you'll 
let me. I'll promise to find him before 
night.” 

« But how will you do it?” 

“That don’t matter; but I'll engage 
to find him—sure as you live.” 

“But you have to work; you can’t 
leave your office.” 

“Tl get a day off.” 

“ But what excuse will you offer?” 

“Oh, Ill invent something or other. 
You trust me for that.” 

“ But why can’t you tell me where to 
go, and let me do it myself.” 

Hattie, instead of answering, looked 
for a full minute at her friend searching- 
ly, as if she were weighing the pros and 
cons of the question. 

“Laws!” she remarked, parenthetic- 
ally, “ how stunning you are! ” 

Hulda, to whom the compliment was 
unintelligible, returned her gaze with 
anxious suspense, and repeated her 
query. 

“Why, don’t you see,” Hattie ex- 
plained, “I ain’t no account, bein’ home- 
ly as mud, and gentlemen wouldn’t bother 
me a bit, and if they did, I should know 
how to take care of myself. For I tell 
you I can be as cross as a bear.” 

“Gentlemen wouldn’t bother me, sure- 
ly,” Hulda remarked wonderingly. 

“Wouldn’t they, though! Then, you 
don’t know them. You would make a 
sensation wherever you go, get into the 
newspapers, and make no end of trouble 
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for yourself. But I wouldn’t be noticed 
at all, any more than a mouse would that 
slips out of one hole and into another. 
Then I know this town by heart, and 
you are a stranger. I guess I shouidn’t 
make a bad detective, and it would have 
to be a mighty smart man who could 
cover up his track in this town so that I 
couldn’t nose it out.” 

“ But then, couldn’t I go with you?” 

“No, you couldn’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“TI have told you already. Because 
you are too handsome.” 

“JT don’t understand you at all.” 

“Tt isn’t necessary that you should, if 
you'll only trust me.” 

“Well, yes—I trust you—and—I 
thank you.” 

In order to deprive her friend of the 
chance to reconsider, Hattie hastily 
opened the door, and they went down to 
breakfast. The matron was already 
seated at the head of the middle table, and 
she gave them a rather sourish greeting as 
they entered. The girls scattered about 
at the tables, sat with dismal faces, pick- 
ing at their food, and sipping a muddy- 
brown liquid, euphemistically styled coffee, 
whose only virtue was that it was warm. 
They rose one by one, as they had fin- 
ished, and hurried into the hall, where 
they wrapped themselves in waterproofs, 
and then plunged into the vast, black, 
roaring maelstrom of the city. Though 
Hulda had known Hattie Halloran only 
since yesterday, she felt a pang at seeing 
her swallowed up in that black, tu- 
multuous tide of humanity, and she was 
conscious of a vague relief at being ex- 
empt from following her example. For 
she shrank from rude contact with men 
with a shrinking that was mental rather 
than physical. There was to this child 
of the quiet Norse valley something ter- 
rifying in the noises, the deafening tur- 
moil, the vast bewildering confusion of 
that gigantic modern Babel on the shores 
of Lake Michigan. She was glad to 
have a safe refuge (even though it were 
ever so poor a one) from which she might 
contemplate and familiarize herself with 
its hugeness, its blackness, its labyrinthine 
complication of interests, its imposing, 
distracting, alarming metropolitan aspect. 


XXII. 


Hattie HAuoray, having obtained 
a leave of absence from her office on a 
fictitious plea, bethought herself of a col- 
league of hers, a Norwegian typewriter, 
who was employed in the office of a Scan- 
dinavian lawyer. This girl, Annie Hal- 
vorson. by name, was extremely pretty, 
and Hattie sagely concluded, from her 
general knowledge of the masculine gen- 
der, that a pretty girl would be more 
likely to enjoy the acquaintance of the 
elusive artist than a homely one. More- 
over, Hattie had a vague recollection 
that Annie had told her of some desper- 
ate affair she had had with an artist, and 
it now occurred to her that the artist 
might be Olaf Brun. The number of 
Scandinavian artists in Chicago could not 
be very great, and any sort of a clue 
would be sure to lead sooner or later to 
the one she was in search of. By a hap- 
py accident, the lawyer was in court 
when she called, and the two girls sat 
down and chatted to their hearts’ con- 
tent, exchanging both real and menda- 
cious confidences, but so curiously mixed 
that they could not be separated. Hattie 
artfully led the conversation to, artists, 
with whose ways she professed an inti- 
mate familiarity, andewas fairly aglow 
with delight when her friend walked 
straight into her trap, and incidentally 
mentioned a young artist, with whom she 
declared she had had a “ most tremendous 
flirtation.” 

“Was his name Brun—Olaf Brun?” 
Hattie asked, in her glib, thoughtless way. 

“Why, how do you know? He surely 
hasn’t been making love to you?” cried 
Annie Halvorson in alarm. 

“No, not a bit of it. But perhaps it’s 
not the same man we are talking about. 
The one I mean lives in Division Street, 
No. ——’” 

Hattie mentioned Brun’s last address, 
which she had obtained from Hulda. 

“Yes, exactly,” cried Annie, guileless- 
ly; “it’s the very same one, but he 
doesn’t live there any more. He lives in 
Halstead Street now, No. ——” 

“Halstead Street, you don’t say so. 
Why, that isn’t a very stylish neighbor- 
hood.” 
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“No, he’s down on his luck. They 
say he skipped from his last boarding 
place. His family at home are very high 
nobs, but they’ve gone back on him. He 
has had two positions, but he lost them 
both, because he couldn’t get up early 
enough in the morning.” 

“Well, I declare, that’s rather rough, 
ain’t it? But I must be going. I can’t 
be sitting here gossiping all the morning. 
Good-bye. Come and see me soon. I’ve 
got such a lovely room-mate. You'll like 
her awfully.” 

They shook hands and kissed each 
other, with the beautiful, sham cordiality 
of girls who care nothing for each other. 
Hattie felt, however, that kind of super- 
cilious kindness for Annie, which we are 
apt to feel toward a person whom we 
have outwitted. She was terribly light, 
this pretty blond lassie, and Hattie, who 
was neither light nor pretty, scarcely 
knew which of these attributes she envied 
the more. 

She reached the designated address in 
Halstead Street in less than half an hour, 
and having ascertained beyond perad- 
venture that it was correct, returned 
home to apprise Hulda of her discovery. 
The latter rose expectantly, as she saw 
her enter, and gave a little gasp, but no 
sound was audiblé. 

“T have found him,” cried Hattie, tri- 
umphantly. 

Hulda pressed her hand against her 
heart. She did not trust herself to speak, 
but walked with a subdued agitation 
across the floor, and stood for a while 
with her forehead pressed against the 
window. Then having mastered her 
emotion, she put on her hat and cloak 
and beckoned Hattie to follow her. 

The rain had now ceased, but the sky 
overhead was like a leaden roof which 
shut down upon the city, keeping all its 
smoke and exhalations imprisoned. The 
tone of the atmosphere was grayish 
brown, and so dense that you could not 
see to the end of the block. But though 
not in the common sense pretty, the scene 
of the great populous streets was gloom- 
ily picturesque. The colossal ten and 
twenty story buildings looming out of 
the fog and losing themselves above in 
misty indistinctness; the huge trucks 


laden with merchandise, and the endless 
succession of cable car trains, shooting 
hither and thither, sounding their monot- 
onous alarm in the twilight, combined 
into a picture, the dusky conglommerate 
immensity of which was tremendously 
impressive. Hulda, clutching her com- 
panion’s arm, looked about at the swarm- 
ing crowds hurrying along the muddy 
sidewalks, and she marvelled how she 
could have found her way here yesterday 
without guidance. She wondered, too, 
at the extraordinary ease with which 
Hattie moved through the multitude, 
gliding along like a fish through water, 
without jostlings or collisions. Quite 
content to entrust herself to the leader- 
ship of this metropolitan character, she 
trudged along for a couple of blocks, 
oppressed with a hopeless sense of alien- 
ism which she fancied she would never 
be able to conquer. Presently she found 
herself in a street car and heard Hattie 
talking to her with a hushed excitement, 
telling her of the stratagem by which 
she had outwitted the pretty typewriter. 
It did not occur to her that there was 
anything wounding to Olaf Brun’s fiancée 
in this story, and as Hulda only sat look- 
ing at her with an enigmatical white 
smile, showing no sign of offense, Hattie 
persevered to the bitte? end. She had 
expected a little praise for her ingenuity 
and thanks for her devotion, but having 
waited for a while in vain, was forced to 
the conclusion that Hulda had scarcely 
heard a word of what she had been:say- 
ing. Hulda’s heart was full to overflow- 
ing, and strange little anxious thrills, 
joyously doleful and dolefully joyous, 
kept rippling through her, excluding all 
other sensations. She had room for but 
one thought—the thought of him whom 
she loved—for whose sake she had left 
home and kindred—whom she was now 
to see again. She had expected to ex- 
perience a pure and lofty ecstacy in the 
mere consciousness of being so near him, 
and glad she was indeed, but yet strangely 
troubled by forebodings which she could 
not dismiss. 

It was about half-past eleven o’clock 
in the morning when they stopped in 
front of a brown-painted frame house, 
which turned its gable to the street. A 
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heap of ashes and garbage lay in front of 
it, and a frightfully malodorous alley 
separated it from the two adjoining 
buildings. A slatternly maid with a 
smudged face opened the door for them, 
and after a brief colloquy with Hattie 
was induced to indicate the location of 
Mr. Brun’s room. The stairs and the 
floor of the hall were covered with a 
square-patterned oil-cloth, in which holes 
were worn in sundry places, and in the 
corner behind the street door a pile of 
sweepings was lying undisturbed, it being 
evidently the custom of the house not to 
remove it, as long as it did not interfere 
with the opening of the door. 

“Now,” said Hulda, gaining a sudden 
mastery of herself, “I shall have to ask 
you kindly to wait for me here. Or, if 
you prefer it, you may return to the 
office. I shall not need you any more 
now. You have been very kind to me, 
and I am very grateful to you.” 

Hattie met this declaration with a 
look of blank amazement. She had in- 


tended to “ assist” at the scene of recon- 
ciliation, and to participate as the benev- 


olent friend of the heroine in the various 
chapters of the romance until it ended, 
and “they lived happily ever after- 
wards.” Hulda’s dismissal of her seemed, 
therefore, to say the least, ungracious. 

“But, surely,” she objected, “you 
don’t intend to have me leave you here. 
I shall sit down on the steps and wait 
for you.” 

“Very well; but I think you had 
better not.” 

“Oh, shucks! I guess you may want 
me yet. You needn’t hurry on my ac- 
count.” 

Hulda walked up the creaking stair- 
case and paused outside the door which 
the maid had indicated. Her heart ran 
riot. Her blood hammered in her tem- 
ples. A mist gathered before her eyes 
and floated slowly away as she gazed at 
it. She must be strong now—-strong, 
strong. She murmured the word with a 
passionate intensity, and pulling herself 
together resolved, come what may, not to 
surrender to any weakness. 

She knocked at the door, and with her 
heart in her throat listened for a re- 
sponse. She could hear someone move 
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about inside in a flurried fashion, stum- 
bling over a chair, and raising or closing 
a window. She repeated her knock, and 
after a pause of half a minute the door 
was opened from the inside, and a young 
man with tousled hair and a handsome 
but dissipated face, confronted her. He 
wore a pair of slippers down at the heels, 
and his slender figure was wrapped in a 
shabby overcoat. 

“What do you want?” he asked, 
peevishly. 

He could scarcely distinguish her fea- 
tures in the dusk of the hall, but yet a 
startled look came into his eyes, and he 
fell back a step and opened the door 
wider. 

“Good heavens!” he cried, as the 
light from the window fell upon her face. 
“Hulda, in God’s name, what are you 
doing here?” 

It was difficult to tell whether he was 
not more astonished than delighted to see 
her, but after an instant of utter blank- 
ness he seemed to feel that his welcome 
was none too cordial, and pulling her 
into the room he kissed her, grasped both 
her hands and gazed at her, and then 
kissed her again. 

“Why do you take a fellow so by sur- 
prise,” he exclaimed, in apologetic con- 
fusion ; “who under the sun expected to 
see you here? Why, my dear girl, I 
have been in hell since I saw you last. 
I had gotten so low that I did not dare 
claim you for my own. Oh, Lord, you 
don’t know what I have suffered since I 
came to this accursed country.” 

He pulled forward the only chair 
which the room contained (except the 
one which supported the wash-basin) and 
asked her to be seated. The dismal, 
hopeless expression of his face gradually 
vanished as he looked at her, and some- 
thing of his old animation returned. 
But oh, what a metamorphosis he had 
undergone in one short year. What a 
pitiful, what a heart-rending metamor- 
phosis! That indescribable youthful 
charm in his speech and his manner had 
degenerated to a half-appealing, half- 
cynical recklessness. The smile which 
formerly lighted up his face as with a 
beautiful inward illumination, had faded 
into a mere flicker. His complexion was 
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unnaturally pale, and frequent little 
twitchings of the lips (which gave a sar- 
donic look to his handsome mouth), in- 
dicated a degree of nervousness which he 
had never betrayed, previous to his emi- 
gration. His soft, blond mustache which 
was formerly so carefully tended, had 
lost its smartly aspiring air and drooped 
in a most dispirited fashion. It was evi- 
dent that he had not been long out of 
bed, for bits of feathers stuck in his hair 
and he was collarless. The atmosphere 
of the room was stuffy and so cold that 
his breath was visible. Of furniture 
there was nothing but a tumbled cot, two 
chairs, and a plain easel, upon which was 
a drawing board, with an unfinished 
sketch. 

Hulda had been too stunned, too over- 
whelmed by conflicting emotions to be 
able to utter a word. She sat gazing in 
motionless amazement at his pale face, 
which yet moved her strangely. She 
felt tremulous and undone, and yet deter- 
mined to rescue this man, whom with all 
his weakness she loved, from the pit into 
which ke had fallen. 

He was walking up and down on the 


floor, talking in a jerky and dismally 
humorous way of his many ills, and 
showing plainly how uncomfortable he 
felt under her steady gaze. 

“This is a blasted country,” he was 
saying; “people here have no more ap- 
preciation of art than a cat has of mus- 


tard. I made an awful mistake in com- 
ing here, there’s no doubt of that. But 
it’s too late to remedy it now, since my 
high and mighty uncle blankly refuses 
me funds for returning—or for anything 
else, for that matter. I have managed 
to scrape up the scantiest kind of living 
by selling a drawing now and then to the 
various papers, and depending for the 
rest upon the free luncheon counters. I 
was just trying to compose an appropri- 
ate design for a new kind of soap when 
you came in. Something happy and to 
the point, something in the style of ‘Good- 
morning, have you used Pear’s Soap’— 
or like the allusion to those abnormal 
children who cry for Castoria.” 

In spite of his jerky inconsequence and 
his shabby dishabille, Hulda could not 
but remark that he was still a gentle- 
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man, every inch of him. There was 
something gentlemanly even in his seedi- 
ness, and she was far from seeing any- 
thing comic in the airy loftiness of his 
manner amid such miserable surround- 
ings. 
“Olaf,” she said, seriously, looking up 
at him with large pathetic eyes, “I want 
to tell you what has happened, so that 
you may know how to act. I was to 
have been married to Falck a month 
ago last Wednesday, and the banns were 


published and everything was prepared 


for the wedding.” 

“The nasty beggar! You don’t mean 
to say that he worked the old lady to get. 
her to put the screws on you?” 

“No, he did nothing mean or un- 
worthy. It was not his fault that I 
could not love him. When I saw that 
there was no escape, I got Nils to drive 
me in the night to Barholm, where I 
took the steamer to Bergen. That was 
the night before the wedding. Now I 
know from the Consul in New York that 
either father or Falck is following me to 
bring me back. He may be here any 
day—and unless we are married—” 

“ Married!” exclaimed the young man, 
pausing in his walk and casting a glance 
of comic disgust at the sleeve of his thread- 
bare overcoat, “ well, if you say so, by all 
means, let’s get married.” 

He was about in the position of Don 
Cesar de Bazano to whom the same 
proposition was made, as he was pre- 
paring to mount the scaffold, and he 
cheerfully assented, since it made little 
difference whether he died married or 
unmarried. Olaf Brun had made so 
complete a failure since coming to the 
United States, and being under the ne- 
cessity to earn a livelihood, that he was 
at a loss to see how marriage could in 
any way deepen his distress. It was this 
sordid view which first presented itself to 
his mind, but as his glance fell upon 
Hulda, whose pure loveliness suddenly 
smote him anew, something of shame be- 
gan to stir within him, and after having 
taken another turn on the floor, he paused 
in front of her and said: 

“ Listen to me, Hulda. I'll tell you 
frankly what I think. You are too good 
a girl to throw yourself away on a fellow 
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like me. Don’t think I am fooling, dear. 
Don’t make it too hard for me to be 
honest with you. I tell you I have had 
the conceit knocked out of me, since I 
came to this blasted country. I am not 
half the man I took myself to be. I’ve 
been weak as a rag. I have consorted 
with the swine, until now my money is 
gone and even the swine are beginning 
to get tired of me. I had the luck to fall 
in with a lot of Norwegian bummers— 
ex-students and ex-officers and ex-every- 
thing else—who flattered me, borrowed 
money of me and threw me over when 
they had squeezed me dry. They were 
cultivated people from Christiania, enor- 
mously proud of their gentility and their 
learned education and scornfully superior 
to America and all things American. 
They are the worst company. any man 
can get into, this side of hell. Well, I’ve 
done with them; but I am no more the 
man I was—if ever I was anything to 
brag of, which I often doubt. Let’s not 
blink the fact that I was awfully con- 
ceited, and that you, dear, by your love 
and admiration made me more so. It 
was a dastardly thing I did, when I stole 
you away from that clerical ass Falck, 
who, dull though he was as Luther’s cat- 
echism, was at least an honest man.” 

She had listened in painful surprise to 
his self-arraignment, being deeply touched 
in spite of his whimsical exaggeration, by 
the note of despair which trembled audibly 
through his light discourse. There was 
the old winning way,—the reckless grace 
which had won her unguarded heart, in 
the days of old, and even in his self-abase- 
ment there was a charming animation and 
fancy which could only mean genius. In- 
stead of making her waver, the conscious- 
ness that he needed her—that without her 
all his brilliant gifts would be lost to him- 
self and humanity,—only added urgency 
to her resolution ; full of divine pity she 
sat, tremulously eager to defend him 
against his own accusations. But he 
gave her no chance, being determined 
to make a clean breast of all his de- 
linquencies while the mood was upon 
him. If she took him then, with her 
eyes open, it was her own look-out, not 
his. But when he accused himself of 
having stolen her from Falck, her hon- 
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est pride rose in revolt, and she could 
keep silent no longer. 

“No, you did not steal me,” she said 
with grave insistence. “I am not one 
who can be stolen. It was not your 
fault that I loved you. It came over 
me so suddenly—the first time we sang 
together. I could not tell how or why. 
It is easy to talk of truth and fidelity; 
father has told me all that. But there 
is something that is higher than the mere 
keeping of a promise. No woman has 
any right to sacrifice her life to a prom- 
ise—especially as she would harm rather 
than benefit the man who would be will- 
ing to accept her sacrifice.” 

“ Don’t, for God’s sake, fancy I am try- 
ing to wriggle out of an obligation,” cried 
Olaf, fancying that he detected in her face, 
rather than her words, some such sus- 
picion ; “it is you I want to save, not my- 
self. If I can make myself presentable, 
I will cheerfully lead you to the altar 
this very day—and call myself a very 
lucky dog into the bargain. But let 
me tell you once more—and I will never 
allude to the subject again—let me tell 
you that you will regret taking me at 
my word. I may be a worthless fellow, 
but I have not sunk so low as to take 
advantage of your beautiful trust in me. 
By Jove, it’s enough to make a man of 
me again, seeing you sit there with your 
glorious, big, honest eyes, gazing down into 
my very soul. It is a pity, it’s an awful 
pity, dear, that you did not bestow that 
noble love of yours upon a worthier 
fellow.” 

He talked on in this strain for ten or 
fifteen minutes, rather to acquit his own 
conscience than because he expected to 
influence her action. But for all that, 
there was a note of sincerity in his plea, 
strangely blended though it was with an 
inherent flippancy and vanity. 

Remembering Hattie, who was prom- 
enading on the dilapidated sidewalk, 
Hulda rose to take her leave, after 
having made an appointment to meet 
him again in the afternoon. 

“ One thing more, dear,” he ejaculated, 
with a dubious face; “it may not be an 
important matter, but perhaps it may be 
worth mentioning. How are we to live 
when we are married? I have absolutely 
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nothing, and you, I presume, are not 
exactly opulent.” 

“ You need have no fear on that score,” 
she replied, serenely, “I intend to earn a 
living for us both with my voice, until 
you have established your reputation as 
an artist. I have already had an offer 
to sing in a church, and I intend to spend 
the two days before our wedding in getting 
pupils in music and singing.” 

A smile of striking sweetness broke 
over her face, as she unfolded this plan 
to him, and so lovely did she look to 
him, that the dispirited droop in his 
manner vanished and he could not 
resist the temptation which her lips 
presented. 

“ T am ashabby fellow and I know it,” 
he cried, with something of his old au- 
dacity, “ but it isn’t fair to come into the 
den of a poor, starved, forlorn artist with 
such a pair of lips and expect their privacy 
to be respected.” 

She laughed and looked into his eyes 
with adoring devotion. She saw no more 
the traces of dissipation; even the queer 
disrepair of his attire no longer disturbed 
her. He was her hero still, and with all 
the passionate loyalty of her nature she 
clung to him the more, because he needed 
her. Like all strong and capable women, 
she did not regard her own qualities as 
essential to loveableness ina man. It was 
not his character she loved, but it was 
himself with all his weaknesses and im- 
perfections, all of which borrowed a tinge 
of the charm belonging to everything that 
pertained to him. She felt, when she 
rejoined Hattie in the street, as if all 
that made life bright and dear had been 
restored to her. She half wondered at 
her own gladness, for that which she 
had seen had scarcely been cheering. As 
she walked along briskly at Hattie’s side 
she felt so absurdly light-hearted that she 
grew communicative in spite of herself, 
and delighted her friend beyond measure 
by consulting her on the important ques- 
tion of domicile and the selection of a 
clergyman. Hattie recommended Dr. 
Trump, because he had much influence, 
and would, no doubt, make good his 
promise to get her a position as chief 
soprano in a church choir. Although 
Hulda would have preferred a clergy- 


man of her own faith and nationality, 
she yielded to her friend’s persuasion, 
particularly as she feared that a Nor- 
wegian minister might object to perform- 
ing the ceremony without her parents’ 
consent, and might even, from conscien- 
tious motives, communicate with her 
father or deliver her into the hands of 
her pursuer. 


XXIII. 


THE wedding took place in the parlor 
of the Y. W. C. A. boarding house, and 
proved the most exciting event that that 
dismal apartment had ever witnessed. 
As it was an evening affair, all the girls 
were present. Their collective enthusi- 
asm charged the atmosphere with a 
vague thrill of agitation. There was a 
sensible throb in the air as Hulda en- 
tered on the bridegroom’s arm (for 
there was no one to give her away). 
Though she was plainly dressed, a long 
drawn ah-h-h of admiration rose from 
all parts of the room. The remarkable 
circumstances attending the affair had, 
with various distortions, been surmised 
by all, and a few authentic facts had 
been supplied by the matron. 

The bridegroom held himself smartly 
erect and looked very happy. There was 
a light of bravado on his face and his in- 
teresting pallor gave him an air of dis- 
tinction, corresponding well with the ro- 
mantic fictions of which he had been made 
the hero. He had managed, by his gift of 
persuasion, to get credit for a new wed- 
ding-suit from a trustful Norwegian tail- 
or, and he wore it with the beautiful in- 
difference of one to whom good clothes 
are a matter-of-course. The transforma- 
tion he had undergone, since Hulda’s visit 
in Halstead Street, was so startling that 
even she (to whom he seemed but to have 
been restored to his old self) could not 
help marvelling at its completeness. For 
truth to tell, in spite of his gentlemanly 
unaggressiveness, there was something in 
his bearing which suggested the quiet inso- 
lence of prosperity. 

Just as the Reverend Dr. Trump be- 
gan, with a rotund and sonorous voice, to 
read the service, the door-bell rang in the 
hall, and Hulda gave a little start, as if 
the bell-wire had been attached to her 
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rson. The maid, whose duty it was to 
answer the bell, was standing on tiptoe 
on the outskirts of the crowd, and she 
was too interested in watching the cere- 
mony to have any pity on the sojourner 
on the front steps. The rain was beating 
against the window-panes, and there were 
spasmodic roars in the chimney, which 
added to the impressiveness of the solemn 
words: “In the sweat of thy brow shalt 
thou eat thy bread, and thy desire shall 
be for thy husband and he shall rule 
over thee. . . . With sorrow shalt thou 
bear thy children. . . . Thou shalt be 
subject unto thy husband, etc.” 

Dr. Trump was of the old-fashioned 
kind of clergymen, who would scorn to 
emasculate the service in order to spare 
the sensibilities of the bride. No, there it 
was in all its uncompromising nakedness, 
the stern, divine command, and Hulda 
listened to it meekly, devoutly, and in no 
modern spirit of rebellion. Nay, in her 


loving self-effacement, she gloried even in 
its noble austerity, and vowed to be faith- 
ful, ever faithful, in good and evil days, 
to the promise of this hour. 


The wind in the chimney gave a howl- 
ing shriek, and the maid, who was breath- 
lessly intent upon the ceremony, failed to 
hear the second ringing of the door-bell. 
But Hulda heard it, and a strange light 
of apprehension kindled in her eyes. 
There was something ominous, fateful in 
the sound of it. A tremulous shiver 
stole over her, which she could not master. 

“If anyone here present knows of any 
reason why this man and this woman 
should not be wedded, let him speak now 
or forever hold his peace,” cried the cler- 
gyman, and he paused impressively, as if 
to give any objector due time to ¢on- 
sider. In the pause the door-bell rang 
for the third time, and everyone in the 
room, except Dr. Trump, felt a nervous 
shock, and looked, some with annoyance 
and some with anxiety toward the door, 
which the maid had gone to open. 

“Then I pronounce you man and wife. 
What God hath joined together, let no 
man put asunder.” 

Before the words were out of his mouth 
a loud, anxious voice was heard in the 
hall inquiring for Hulda. She did not 
start this time, but a flush of excitement 
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sprang to her cheeks, a glow of resolution 
burned in her eyes, and a sigh of infinite 
relief escaped from her bosom, as the last 
syllable of the fateful formula was spoken. 
And at that very instant, a strange-look- 
ing man with a haggard face and drip- 
ping wet, was pushing his way through 
the throng. As she turned about with 
her husband to receive the congratulations 
of the girls, his were the eyes she met. 

“Oh Hulda,” he cried in Norwegian, 
with a voice that shook with emotion, “I 
have found you at last.” 

“No, Mr. Falck, you have lost me at 
last,” she replied, sternly. “I am mar- 
ried to Mr. Brun.” 

He stood staring in a bewildered way, 
as if he did not quite comprehend what 
she was saying. 

“ Married?” he repeated, with a gasp- 
ing, breathless staccato; “and to this 
man?” 

“Yes. And please, Mr. Falck, do not 
trouble me. It is quite useless.” 

“T have your father’s command to 
bring you back.” 

“T am sorry to disobey him, but I shail 
stay with my husband.” 

The company needed no explanation 
as to who this importunate visitor might 
be. Only a discarded lover would have 
disregarded appearance to the extent of 
risking such a scene. In the gray, event- 
less blank of their lives, so stirring an in- 
cident, so fraught with romantic senti- 
ment, simply thrilled the girls to the 
marrow of their bones. They seized upon 
it with hungry avidity; they gloated 
over it and stowed it away for endless 
discussion in the long, empty evenings to 
come. Though they admired Hulda, 
and thought her husband “stunning,” 
they yet could not suppress a sneaking, 
fantastic sympathy with the unhappy 
suitor, in his cruel dilemma. Some there 
were, too, who secretly wished that he 
might turn to them for consolation. 

Falck, oblivious of all except Hulda, 
was quite unaware of the sentiments he 
aroused in the bosoms of these sympa- 
thetic virgins. When the irrevocableness 
of his loss dawned upon him—for until 
this moment he had been buoyed up by 
an absurd hope—it grew black before his 
eyes; the floor seemed to surge under his 
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feet, and he did not dare to take a step 
to the right or ‘to the left for fear of fall- 
ing. It was the bridegroom’s ironical 
smile which recalled him to his senses. 
With a mighty effort he pulled himself 
together, and stepped aside while the 
eager congratulators pressed forward. 

“Who is this gentleman?” inquired 
Dr. Trump, as he fixed an inquiring 
glance upon the intruder. 

“It is the gentleman whom my parents 
wished me to marry,” Hulda answered, 
with the steadiest voice at her command. 
She had not really seen Falck with any 
clear realization of his appearance until 
this moment. In her agitation all things 
had swum before her vision in a luminous 
mist. But now the severity died out of 
her eyes, and a light of compassion was 
kindled instead. For every lineament 
of his face was a record of suffering. His 
eye-pits were sunken and strangely dis- 
colored ; his cheeks hollow, and there was 
a drawn, strained look about his mouth. 
So gaunt was he, so wasted by sorrow 
and exertion, that every bone in his anat- 
omy became unpleasantly suggestive. He 
stood for a while, staring vacantly about 
the room, studiously refraining from look- 
ing at her, feeling how direfully conspic- 
uous he was and yet not knowing how to 
obliterate himself. Then the thought 
flashed through his brain that his pres- 
ence must be embarrassing to her, nay 
even painful, and he marvelled at his 
stupidity in not having thought of it be- 
fore. Slowly, therefore, and cautiously, 
he began sidling toward the door, and 
managed to slip out, as he fancied, unper- 
ceived. He was glad to get out into the 
large, compassionate night, to feel the 
dusk close about him and encompass him, 
to set his face against the storm and have 
some physical obstacle to wrestle with. 
He walked along rapidly, stumbling and 
reeling, but still driven on with a som- 
nambulistic inevitableness, by some fierce, 
irrational impulse. 

He never knew whither he walked 
before losing consciousness, nor how long. 
But he found himself the next morning 
in a police station, having been arrested 
for vagrancy. In the afternoon he 
bought his return ticket over Southamp- 
ton to Norway. 


XXIV. 


Mr. Fatox often blamed himself for 
having left Chicago in this precipitate 
fashion, without taking leave of Hulda, 
It occurred to him that he might have 
offered her his help, in case she were ever 
to require it. He managed at the end of 
a year to compose a letter in German to 
the Reverend Dr. Trump (having no 
knowledge of English), in which he 
begged him as a favor to inform him 
whether the Bruns were in comfortable 
circumstances, and, in case they were in 
need, to draw upon him for a stated sum 
(a very generous one) without letting 
them know whence the money came. 
But to this letter he never received a re- 
ply. Whether Dr. Trump was ignorant 
of German and did not think the letter of 
sufficient consequence to have it trans- 
lated, or whether “Chicago,” without in- 
dication of street or number, was an in- 
sufficient address, was a problem beyond 
his power of'solution. But having an 
ineradicable conviction that Olaf Brun 
was a miserable humbug, whose worth- 
lessness would be sure to manifest itself 
on short acquaintance, Falck was unable 
to set his conscience at rest and dismiss 
Hulda’s fate as of no further concern to 
him. He communicated none of his fears 
to the rest of the family (for Hulda’s 
name was never mentioned now in her 
old home) nor did he encourage Mrs. 
Brinckman’s obvious scheme to have 
him transfer his affections to Magda, but 
on the plea of ill health, he asked and 
obtained a year’s leave of absence, which 
he determined to devote to a second pil- 
grimage in search of his well-beloved. 
For a modest, virginal man like him, 
with his old-fashioned notions of right 
and wrong, it. was no easy matter 
to transfer his affections. Though ab- 
stractly he admitted to himself that it 
might be a good thing, he lacked the 
flexibility, the pliability to adapt himself 
to a new love. Hulda had filled and 
filled yet his soul so completely that there 
was room for no one else. And strange 
to say, he would have regarded it as a 
species of sacrilege to install anyone, even 
though it were her sister, amid all the 
precious memories which belonged to her 
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and to her alone. His heart was like a 
hushed death-chamber, which is scrupu- 
lously kept in the condition in which it 
was left by the dear departed. Hulda 
had drawn from his soul the finest music 
which it was capable of yielding, and 
now the instrument seemed cracked, 
hopelessly untuned, and it was but right 
that it should resign itself to silence. 

He tried sometimes to persuade him- 
self that he had been ill-used; that he 
had a right to be angry, but though the 
argument was irrefutable, the resentment 
failed to come. She had ruined his life, 
to be sure, but all things considered, that 
seemed a matter of minor consequence 
compared to the vastly more important 
question what she had managed to make 
of her own. It was absolutely essential 
to Falck’s well-being, nay, to his very 
existence, to have this question settled, 
and it was therefore that he set out in 
April, 188— for the United States. 

He landed in New York the first day 
of May, and on the evening of the next 
day he found himself borne along Adams 
Street, Chicago, by a torrent of human- 


ity which was pouring westward across 


the bridge. Falck was by no means a 
practical traveller. He felt lost and 
helpless amid unfamiliar surroundings. 
As he distrusted everybody in this bewil- 
dering land, he was afraid to take a cab, 
or even to give up the check for his lug- 
gage. After an hour’s aimless tossing to 
and fro he found a shabby hotel with a 
reassuring Scandinavian name, and there 
he established himself and commissioned 
the landlord to send for his trunk. 

It took him but two days to get on 
the track of the Bruns, who during the 
fifteen months of their marriage, had ex- 
perienced some of the vicissitudes of Fate. 
Falck, who received this piece of infor- 
mation from Dr. Trump, reflected that 
his apprehensions probably were well 
founded. He felt, however, no satisfac- 
tion in the thought that he had proved a 
reliable prophet. Full of compassion for 
Hulda, he started in search of the address 
which the clergymen had given him. It 
was fully an hour before -he extricated 
himself from the stream of human life 
which pours through the great arteries of 
the city, and filtered, so to speak, into a 
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sequestered elm-shaded side street, where 
there were little well-tended garden plots 
before the houses. There was an air of 
peace and quiet unostentatious prosperity 
in this clean and well trimmed oasis 
which made Falck look about him in 
surprise, and then stare dubiously at the 
card Dr. Trump had given him. Surely 
this was not a place where poverty would 
be likely to hide its head. But there 
was the street and there was the number. 
There was no possibility of mistake. 

Falck pulled the bell-handle of a vine- 
embowered cottage, and inquired of the 
neat-looking maid who opened the door 
whether Mrs. Brun was at home. 

“T will see,” she answered in Norwe- 
gian, as she received his card; “won’t 
you step into the parlor?” 

Scarcely did he dare trust his eyes 
when he entered the room indicated, 
which was furnisied with admirable 
taste and pervaded with an air of domes- 
tic comfort. There was a fine piano of 
the style known as Baby Grand, and 
leaves of music were scattered on chairs . 
as if they had been in recent use. There 
was a large flower stand between the 
windows, with blooming roses and fuch- 
sias and calla lilies. A mahogany table, 
covered with a red and black cloth, stood 
in Norwegian fashion in front of the sofa, 
and the white lace curtains and the ar- 
rangement of the chairs recalled the par- 
sonage at home. A broad stream of sun- 
light poured in unobscured through the 
gauzy draperies. Light and fragrance 
were prime essentials of life to Hulda, as 
Falck well remembered. Many old 
aches which he fancied the frost of time 
had benumbed, revived again and began 
to throb painfully. For he saw every- 
where the evidences of the efficient hands 
creating order and comfort by a sort of 
happy witchery which he had never pro- 
fessed to understand. 

He was in the midst of these reflec- 
tions when the door to the adjoining 
room opened and Hulda reached him 
her hand with a simple and unembar- 
rassed cordiality, in striking contrast 
with his own awkward confusion. She 
presented to his amazed eyes a vision of 
pure and rich womanhood, which bore 
no traces of privation. She had grown 
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more beautiful, if possible, than in the 
day of her maidenhood, and a certain 
budding matronliness in her form and 
features made her to him only more 
dazzlingly lovely. She carried her head 
with a fine freedom and ease, which was, 
in itself, an assurance to Falck that she 
was happy. For misery is always con- 
scious, and would have been doubly so in 
the presence of a prosperous discarded 
suitor. 

“T am very glad to see you, Mr. 
Falck,” she said, seating herself in an 
easy chair opposite to him. “I heard 
from Magda that you were coming, and 
I knew you would have no difficulty in 
finding us.” 

“Excuse me—but—then you corre- 
spond with Magda,” he stammered ; 
“then I might have saved myself the 
journey.” 

He was aware that this was not a very 
gracious thing to say, but his tongue had 
a trick of saying things for which he 
often blushed when he came to reflect 
upon them. His lack of social ease 
made him particularly prone to reflect 
on his demeanor and revise his share of a 
conversation, when it was too late to 
make corrections. 

“T supposed you were ill and I was 
very sorry to hear it,” Hulda rejoined, 
heartily. “Magda thought the climate 
at home did not agree with you.” 

He was almost touched to see that she 
took no notice of his gaucherie, but was 
only anxious to banish his constraint. 

“Well, it may have been the climate,” 
he muttered, sadly. 

He had come aglow with benevolence, 
hoping to relieve distress and reap bene- 
dictions. He fancied that no thought of 
sweet revenge had entered into his pur- 
pose, but for all that he was conscious of 
a bitter disappointment at being defraud- 
ed of his charitable mission. His self- 
respect would in a measure have been re- 
stored, and in a beggarly way he would 
have gotten even with Fate. But here 
he sat, confronted with a new and unsus- 
pected situation to which he was utterly 
unable to adapt himself. 

“You are evidently much surprised to 
hear that I am in correspondence with 
Magda,” Hulda continued, in order -to 


help him over the rough places; “the 
fact is, she wrote to me first, at father’s 
request, in care of the Consul, and father 
knows all about it. I have received q 
letter from Nils, too, so you see I am 
well informed as to the situation at 
home.” 

“T see, I see,” he answered, miserably 
ill at ease; “but in order that I may 
carry home some account of you, perhaps 
you would pardon me if I ask you some 
questions.” 

“T shall be happy to answer you, Mr. 
Falck,” she ejaculated, with a sweet fluty 
laugh ; “in fact I know what you want 
to ask and I shall spare you the trouble 
of asking.” 

“ Are you sure of that?” 

“First, you want to know how we are 
making our living.” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“Well, we have been remarkably for- 
tunate. Dr. Trump procured me an ex- 
cellent position as soprano in a church 
choir, and that led to no end of engage- 
ments. I sing in two churches, ,and I 
have about as many pupils as I can take 
in singing.” 

“ But, but,” Mr. Falck objected, “ Dr. 
Trump said that you had had vicissi- 
tudes——” 

“ Did Dr. Trump say that?” 

There was just a touch of embarrass- 
ment in her manner, and a slight height- 
ening of the color in her cheeks, as if she 
resented the indiscretion of the doctor's 
remark. 

“Please pardon me for a moment,” 
she said, rising and walking out of the 
room. She seemed to spread a rosy glow 
of contentment about her, and the tem- 
perature of the room seemed to fall a 
couple of degrees with her departure. 
Falck sat pondering dismally for five or 
ten minutes, and came to the conclusion 
that it must have been pecuniary embar- 
rassment the clergyman had referred to, 
as they had notoriously commenced their 
wedded life with four empty hands, only 
two of which were of the least use for 
bread-winning. 

When Hulda returned she carried on 
her arm a child of four or five months, 
which crowed and fought with its chubby 
fists in the jolliest fashion. The cloud 
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on her forehead had vanished, and her 
face was radiant with maternal joy and 
ride. 

Me Magda did not tell you, I suppose, 
that we have a lovely little boy,” she 
ejaculated, dandling the baby with a 
charming tenderness and gayety. 

“ No—I—I—was not aware that you 
—had a child,” Falck responded, awk- 
wardly, and feeling that he ought to 
manifest some interest in the infant, he 
added, “What, if I may ask, is its 
name?” 

“Olaf, of course, after his father.” 

“« And—I—I—venture to—hope that 
Mr. Brun is well.” 

“Yes, thank you, he is very well. 
But he is frightfully busy.” 

“What does he do, if I may ask?” 

“Why, of course, he cultivates his art. 
He is at work early and late in his 
studio. In a country like this, however, 
where there is no sort of art intelligence, 
he rarely sells anything, except an occa- 
sional illustration, but that is not his 
fault. And happily, we are now so 


placed that he can devote himself to his 


studies without caring much whether 
they bring money or not. In a few 
years, when we have saved up enough, 
we intend to go to Munich for a year, so 
that he may have the benefit of an art 
atmosphere and the great galleries. 
Otherwise, even a man of Olaf’s genius 
might lose his grip, as it were, and begin 
to deteriorate. For Chicago is to a man 
of his high ideal temperament about the 
worst place on earth.” 

He recognized with a sad smile some 
of Mr. Brun’s own phrases in this little 
harangue, which was offered in touching 
good faith, and without the remotest ar- 
rivre pensée of irony. She believed as 
enthusiastically as ever in her handsome 
humbug (as Mrs. Brinckman had been 
wont to style him) and with lovely gulli- 
bility took all his brazen coinage for 
gold. It was simply heart-breaking to 
her old adorer to see how her face lighted 
up the moment she began to talk about 
him. He suspected for a while that she 
was simply holding on with desperation 
to her old faith in him, simply because, 
having staked her all on him, she could 
not afford to acknowledge her mistake. 
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But even of this comforting delusion he 
was presently to be deprived. 

“You must not go away without see- 
ing him,” she said, with the sweetest ani- 
mation ; “he doesn’t like to be disturbed 
when he composes. But on an occasion 
so extraordinary I'll take the risk.” 

Handing the child to a nurse who had 
been waiting in the hall, she invited her 
visitor to mount the stairs to the floor 
above and knocking at a curtained door, 
entered a handsomely-appointed studio. 
An odor of the choicest cigars was wafted 
toward them, and through a blue cloud 
which rose from a lounge in the middle 
of the floor, they discovered the figure of 
Olaf Brun, comfortably outstretched, 
reading a yellow-covered French novel. 
He did not stir as they crossed the 
threshold, but continued reading and 
smoking with the imperturability of a 
Turk. 

“Here’s Mr. Falck, come all the way 
from Norway to see us, Olaf,” his wife 
cried, waving the smoke aside, with an 
amused gesture. 

Brun turned his head with an air of 
vexation, and placing the book, face 
downward, on a low Turkish smoking 
table, rose indolently and advanced to 
meet the clergyman. 

“Glad to see you, Mr. Falck,” he said, 
with a lazy smile, as he reached him two 
fingers to shake, “I am not feeling very 
brisk to-day, and was taking a little 
siesta.” 

“Oh, I am sorry, dear,” Hulda ex- 
claimed with the liveliest sympathy. 
“Have you got one of your bad head- 
aches again?” 

“Yes, I was struggling with that 
deuced Prometheus, and I am afraid I 
shall have to give him up as a bad job.” 

“Yes, dear, I would put him aside 
temporarily at least, if I were you—until 
you feel in the right mood.” 

Falck was so impressed with the change 
his old rival had undergone since he last 
saw him, that for a while he could not 
think of a word to say. Brun looked 
rosy and well-fed, and all traces of past 
dissipation had vanished. He seemed to 
have settled down with lazy resignation 
in his comfortable nest, and to be content 
to shift on his wife the responsibility of 
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making his living. There was a luxuri- 
ous elegance in his dishabille and some- 
thing of the grand segneur in his languid 
politeness. He received Falck as a Pa- 
sha might have done a client to whom he 
owed some slight obligation. He did 
not seem in the least surprised, but the 
instinct of good manners, which was a 
second nature to him, forbade him to 
show that he was annoyed, after the first 
moment of unpleasant interruption. If 
he had been a Jerome or a Messonier, he 
could not have presented a more artistic 
appearance. His soft, wavy hair had 
been permitted to grow quite long, and 
his drooping mustache exhibited a bold 
curl, which was nothing if not artistic. 
He wore a loose brown velvet jacket and 
wide light trousers, and a negligently 
knotted bright necktie encircled an exces- 
sively low collar, displaying an amount of 
neck which seemed positively immodest. 
Whatever his deficiencies may have been 
as a knight of the brush, it was not to be 
denied that in point of costume he could 
scarcely have been improved upon. 

After having offered his guest a cigar, 


he sat down and began to talk about art, 
and the trials of the artist in this Mam- 
mon-worshipping land, with a sonorous 
volubility which filled his wife with de- 
light. She glanced every now and then 
at Falck with radiant intelligence, as if 


to challenge his admiration. She was 
obviously disappointed at his refusal to 
be impressed, and it became clear to 
him that the kindness for him which filled 
her heart suffered a diminution during 
the interview. She was yet so completely 
absorbed in her husband, that her atti- 


tude toward others was determined solely 
by their attitude toward him. She divined 
in Falck’s mind a remnant of the old 
antagonism, and she read in his somewhat 
stiff reserve a spirit of criticism which she 
would have liked to resent. But, after 
all, she could afford to be magnanimous 
toward one who had loved her so well 
and suffered so much for her sake. 

It was, however, a relief both to Hulda 
and her husband when Falck rose to take 
his leave. They asked him to stay to 
dinner, but were not sorry when he de- 
clined. They bade him farewell with an 
amount of cordiality which seemed to im- 
ply that it was his going rather than his 
coming which delighted them. It would 
have been superhuman if he could have 
conquered the feeling of bitterness which 
filled him at the thought of leaving them 
together—the woman he loved and the 
man he hated and detested—in their fool’s 
paradise. He fancied their delicious pri- 
vacy, emphasized, as it were, by his de- 
parture, and his own loneliness seemed 
doubly bleak and chilly since he had this 
glimpse of a bright and warm domestic- 
ity. His soul seemed somehow to have 
caught cold, and at the prospect of the 
long and dreary years that stretched out 
before him, little icy shudders crept up 
his spine. 

He thought, as he walked down the 
silent street, of his first sermon on the 
tares among the wheat, the moral of 
which Hulda had challenged. 

“ Brun sowed tares,” he sighed, “and 
he reaped beautiful golden wheat. I 
sowed good wheat—but my harvest is 
tares.” 
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CONDUCTED BY Mrs. HENRY Warp BEECHER. 





WHAT OUGHT—WHAT CAN A 
MOTHER DO? 


NUMBER of years ago 
we received a letter re- 
questing advice, as fol- 
lows: 

“What ought—what 
can a mother do when a 
good, pleasant, but care- 
less husband constantly 
thwarts all her efforts to 
teach, or to govern the 
children, and yet cannot 
be made to see or feel 
what harm he is doing?” 

Let me illustrate from 
memory, not from im- 
agination : 

“ Mamma, please, give 
me another piece of 
pie?” 

“No, darling, one 
piece is enough.” 

“Half a piece—please, mamma?” 

“No, Freddie, no more!” 

“Just a very little piece, mamma, 
dear?” 

“No, Freddie, no!” 

“Do give the child a piece,” says the 
husband. “T’ll risk its hurting him.” 

And the mother gave it! What else 
could she do? 

“Mamma, may I go out to play?” 

“Tt’s very chilly and you have a cold. 
I do not think it is best.” 

“Bundle me up warm, mamma, and I 
won’t take any cold.” 


“T fear you will. 
doors to-day.” 

“ Just a little while—please, mamma?” 

“No, Freddie, you must not go out to- 
day.” 

“Do let the child go. What a girl 
you are making of him. Women never 
were fitted to bring up boys. Dress him 
warm and let him go. It will do him 
good.” 

And Freddie went out! 

“May I have my blocks in the parlor, 
mamma?” 

“No, Willie, make your block house 
in the dining room. Miss L. is an in- 
valid and I want the parlor very quiet.” 

“T will be very quiet.” 

“You will intend to be, but you can- 
not help making some noise, and as Miss 
L. very rarely goes anywhere I fear she 
will be very tired at best—so be a good 
little boy and play in the dining room 
this afternoon.” 

“T won't make a bit of noise or tire 
her one speck.” 

“You must play in the dining room, 
Willie, and not say any more about it.” 

“Nonsense! It will do her good to 
see a happy little face, and give her 
something beside her own pains and 
aches to think of. Let him bring his 
blocks into the parlor.” 

And he brought them in! 

“What a torment that boy has got to 
be!” says the father, later on. “It’s 
tease, tease, tease from morning till night. 
It’s enough to wear out the patience of 


Job! If you won’t whip him, I will.” 


You must play in- 
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And he whipped him! 
Query. Who ought to have been 
whipped ? : 


IN REPLY TO THE ABOVE. 


When parents disagree before their 
families in the government of their chil- 
dren, the children at once take sides with 
the parent who for the time being favors 
their wishes. They run from one parent 
to the other, whichever is the most likely 
to yield to their requests, on any particu- 
lar occasion, and soon care little for 
either, only as the means of securing 
their wants. 

They play their parents off, one upon 
the other, learn to threaten the mother 
with the father’s reproaches, or the father 
with the mother’s indulgence. The 
father commands—as soon as he is gone 
the mother repeals. The mother permits 
and the father revokes the permission. 

If parents sought diligently for the 
means of distroying their children, noth- 
ing they could devise could be found so 
well calculated to accomplish that pur- 
pose. 

The mischief does not end here. The 
parents themselves are embittered by 
such diversions. Sometimes it produces 
only occasional janglings and quarreling. 
At other times it induces partisanship. 
Each parent strives to win the children 
from the other’s influence. A system of 
petty briberies is practiced, and thus the 
child’s selfishness, jealousy and mercenary 
instincts are cultivated. Better far are 
easy deaths in such households than life 
and health in the children who must 
grow up under such malign influences! 

If parents seriously differ as to the best 
method of government, they should agree 
upon some compromise between them- 
selves. Before the children there should 
be unity. Even if either parent commits 
a mistake it is better to let it pass unno- 
ticed, bad though it be, than that the 
other parent should interfere before the 
children. 

In the dialogue given above it is the 
man who is the sinner. But should some 
father send a similar communication, 
doubtless it would be “the woman that 
Thou gavest me” that would be guilty 
of the fault. But in life as it is, both 


husband and wife are liable to the same 
fault. 

When a command has been given, 
should the other parent interfere, it is 
better for the time being that the first 
should instantly yield, before the chil- 
dren, at any rate. 

What if one is surely right and the 
other wrong? 

Yes. Right and wrong in such cases 
do not involve principles, but only poli- 
cies—expediencies. The harmony of the 
governing force in the family is of more 
importance than any line of policy or 
any particular act can be. 

“But is there no just division of 
spheres so that parents should not meddle 
with each other’s duties?” 

There certainly ought to be such a 
division. Let it be assumed that both 
parties are endowed with ordinary good 
sense, and therefore there is an equal 
probability of either being right in their 
judgment; yet circumstances seem to 
throw one part of the family government 
upon the mother and another part upon 
the father. 

Thus—if the mother has the whole 
care of the children’s home life, the 
father being away a large part of his 
time; if on her depends the care of their 
health—their nursing, if sick—it is but 
justice that she should control them in 
matters pertaining to their home life. 

The one who has the most to do with 
them, on whom the burden principally 
rests, has the right to determine the gen- 
eral policy; and the father, coming in at 
intervals, cannot have the same respon- 
sibility or knowledge of the distinctive 
peculiarities of his children that the 
mother has, and ought not, certainly 
ought not inconsiderately and upon a 
hasty caprice, to break in upon her set- 
tled course of management. 

On the other hand, the father will be 
more likely to have practical wisdom 
than the mother in questions which re- 
late to the outside world, to business, or 
proper associates or society. 

But there should be perfect harmony 
before the children, whatever division of 
duties their parents may decide upon 
when by themselves. Let all difference 
be settled out of the hearing of the chil- 
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dren. In all ordinary matters the second 
best, with undivided government, is far 
better than the first best, with parental 
discord. 

Never countermand the other’s orders. 
Do you ask. which of the two should give 
up? Undoubtedly the one who is right, 
the one that is the wiser. “He that 
would be chief, let him be your servant.” 

Mrs. Henry Warp BEECHER. 


CULTURE FOR OUR GIRLS. 


THERE is no subject that so deeply in- 
terests the thinking people of our country 
as that of rational education for ‘our 
girls; and the many discussions that the 
subject occasions brings them but little 
real advantage: Plans are considered 
and laid aside, and theories rise only to 
fall again, and meanwhile the girl speeds 
on towards womanhood, misdirecting her 
energies and wasting valuable time 
through lack of well-defined plans for 
her best advantage on the part of her 
guardians and educators. 

We cannot overdo the matter of dis- 
creetly rearing our girls. They are to 
be the wives and mothers of our next 
generation, and on them rests the pros- 
perity of the nation. The world is to be 
largely influenced by their abilities and 
strength, and it rests with the educators 
of to-day to prepare them for the great 
work that is before them. The key-note 
for harmony in mental and physical edu- 
cation has not yet been touched, and will 
not be until their physical well-being is 
made supreme, and the mental is based 
on this power. The time has never been 
in our country when this has been prac- 
tically considered. Regardless of physi- 
cal resources mental expansion has ever 
been and is still the aim, and has grown 
to be such a craze in America that brain 
power is often forced to the exhaustion of 
all other capabilities. When our girls 
thus forced graduate, they are, even if 
they escape invalidism, utterly without 
stamina, and are poorly prepared for en- 
tering cheerfully upon the arduous duties 
that await them in every day life, and 
are also unfortified for rising above the 
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disappointments that enter to a greater 
or less extent into every home. 

At their graduation their career is 
often closed instead of being at its dawn, 
and many a bright intellect that gave 
promise of strength everywhere, burns 
but dimly in an obscure circle from being 
caged in an enfeebled and exhausted 
body. 

Education should begin in the nursery, 
but not as it is usually begun through 
the vain mother’s pleasure at observing 
signs of brightness in her child. I say 
the mother, as it is she who encourages 
or checks the mental lessons that the 
entertaining nurse-girl enjoys giving the 
babe. The first consideration in training 
the child mind as the intellect unfolds 
should be to cultivate repose and not to 
excite the brain by storing it too early 
with nursery rhymes and fairy tales, not 
to encourage memorizing, even if it be 
but the names of articles the child sees 
every day, but to consider properly the 
bodily comforts, and allow the mind to 
strengthen from the power thus gained. 
The fiery intelligence often developed in 
babyhood burns out long before adult 
life is reached, and we seldom hear of a 
prodigy in later years. 

The age for systematic education to 
begin should be determined by a child’s 
physical condition and environment. 
The mind of a frail child of bright intel- 
lect should be kept in embryo longer 
than that of a robust plethoric one. 

It is often best to place a child quite 
early in the kindergarten, if for no other 
reason than that the mind is less excited 
there than in rough play with other 
children. The kindergarten games and 
diversions engaged in are always under 
the supervision of a discreet and refined 
director, thus keeping the child ever 
quiet and her nerve strength well bal- 
anced. When a child plays much alone 
by herself, or with but one and the same 
child companion, her mind is not always 
kept in a wholesome condition, neither 
is too continual adult companionship 
best for a child. 

The moral influence is not the only 
strong argument in favor of the kinder- 
garten ; it also lays the foundation of in- 
tellectual growth. There the child-mind 
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is trained daintily, carefully, discreetly, 
and knowledge is a growth, not an im- 
pulse. The same systematic plan of 
broadening or training the intellect 
should be carried into and through 
school life. Mind training, not mind 
straining, should be the aim. 

It is a trying period to a girl’s health 
when she steps from the kindergarten 
into school. The out-of-door life that 
she has enjoyed with her brothers is 
then frowned upon as “coarse and un- 
ladylike for such a large girl.” It is 
at this age that her physical training 
should begin, and it should continue 
through her school life to keep her in 
good condition, her muscles well-balanced 
and her growth proportionate to her 
years. In order that she may be sur- 
rounded by the highest sanitary influ- 
ences it is very essential that her di- 
rector of physical culture should know 
thoroughly her conditions, her environ- 
ment and inheritances, and should also 
know the amount of health she possesses 
so as to regulate her expenditures of 
mental strength according to her re- 
sources. 

As years roll on and she arrives at an 
age when custom demands her to be 
caged in long dresses and her hair twisted 
into a knot, her freedom is enslaved to 
all future—and then, especially if she 
has not had special care in her earlier 
years, we must double the watch, so to 
speak, on her health. The action of 
many valuable muscles is interrupted, 
others are neglected altogether, spinal 
muscles grow lax, the chest droops, 
careless posture becomes habitual, and 
consequently the entire internal structure 
is to a greater or less extent depressed. 
At this age society is allowed to make 
inroads on hours invaluable for sleep, and 
the girl becomes nervous, petulant, de- 
pressed, actually morbid, and from no 
fault whatever of hers. It is her envir- 
onment, and she cannot be relieved of 
these unfavorable influences without 
thorough physical training. She cannot 
be strengthened when her mind is con- 
tinually concentrated on mental pursuits 
and hygienic principles ignored. She 
must conform to Nature’s irrevocable 
laws—perhaps I would better say God’s 
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laws, for they cannot be the one without 
being the other. These laws must be re- 
spected before health of body and con- 
sequently the mind can be attained. 
The mind need not be neglected in 
this study of health, but should be de- 
veloped in accord with physical strength. 
The body and mind are each for the use 
of the other, useless one without the 
other, and unity of these must be the aim 
with all those in charge of youth. 
Educators should also aim to compre- 
hend a child’s nature fully before under- 
taking to train either mind or body, and 
much valuable time is lost through ne- 
glect of this important preface. The 
highest powers cannot be developed 
until natural conditions are recognized 
and respected, and uniil then, the one- 
sided education that has run riot in 
America and left our girls generally ig- 
norant of the very information they need 
most for the intelligent discharge of their 
duties, for their economy of health and 
expenditure of strength, is discontinued 
and a more rational one adapted ; then 
and not till then will our girls be educated. 
As regards a girl’s mental pursuits, 
it is necessary to educate her generally 
in all branches before making a specialty 
of any. Give her a good foundation. 
Let the so-called common branches be 
taught her in a systematic way, and let 
language be always a study. Let voice 
culture be also a specialty, both for the 
nerve strength of the girl and of her listen- 
ers—(and there are few who realize the im- 
portance of this feature of culture and its 
influence on health or harmony to every- 
one). Lay also a foundation for litera- 
ture, art and music; not that she need 
add one more aspirant to the lists of 
either, but that she may be able to appre- 
ciate the best in these arts that others 
give the world, and can enjoy properly the 
age in which she lives. Make domestic 
economy and other leading studies for 
home life also leading topics; these are 
now so scientifically formulated that they 
can be easily comprehended and will help 
largely to form the foundation of syste- 
matic home life. Above all teach our 
girls practicality. Teach them to make 
the best of the best of life, not the worst 
of the worst of it, as our spoiled frivolous 
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girls too often do, and then they will 
not repine over disappointments that are 
certain to penetrate every one’s life. 

With a body and mind thus prepared, 
a girl is in readiness to choose a career 
and to elevate it. 

If at the age of seventeen or eighteen 
she is proportionately developed, and of 
good health and endurance, she is ready 
for the college, and the heavy pressure of 
study there can be safely undertaken. 
She has resources that can be used to the 
highest advantage, and that cannot be 
exhausted by the continual pressure of 
hard study—especially as ample provis- 
ion is now made at all our leading col- 
leges for the physical well-being of the 
students. Under such a curriculum girls 
may be thoroughly educated and _ their 
bright lives made a power—rather than 
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hidden under the dark bushel of invalid- 
ism, and consequent suffering to all who 
feel their influence. 

The demand must be made that our 
girls are more rationally educated, that 
the body and mind keep pace. If there 
is necessity of the neglect of either, it 
must not be as it has been for ages past 
—neglect of body. More serious than 
any other danger that has ever threatened 
our country is that of the imperfect 
health of our women and girls. The 
home is robbed of half its unity, society 
of its charm, and the nation of its 
strength. 

Health education must be made su- 
preme, and until it is delicate mothers 
and delicate children will continue to be 
our national calamity. 

MARGUERITE LINDLEY. 
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She’s a winsome little damsel 
In her dainty, peasant dress, 

As she looks demurely at him 
And submits to his caress. 


In all the time I’ve known them 
They've never fallen out; 

Her pretty lips I’m very sure 
Have never known a pout. 


Alas! who does not envy them 
Their life so sweet and staid; 
This Royal Worcester lover 


And his Royal 
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THEY stand in a bower of roses, 
’Neath the chandelier’s soft light; 

I sit in my easy-chair smoking, 
Watching them there to-night. 
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He’s a handsome, gay, young fellow 
With an air of manly pride; 

And he smiles as he looks down fondly 
On a maiden by his side. 
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They’ve known no pang of jealousy, 
No gnawing discontent; 

They’ve never had a quarrel, 
They have nothing to repent. 


They’ve stood there by that china stile 
Beneath those china flowers, 

And loved with constant, china hearts 
For countless, happy hours. 
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Worcester maid. 
MacGREGOR JENKINS. 
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MARY FAIRCHILD MACMONNIES. 


‘Primitive Women.’ Fresco in the Women's Building at the World’s Fair. 


S for composition, it needs nothing 
added, nothing taken away.” 
“ Not a line to change.” 

“Very charming!” 

“The scheme of color is perfectly har- 
monious ; the subject seen with an agree- 
able sympathy and the border very suc- 
cessful.” 

These are Cazin’s words as he stands 
before Mrs. MacMonnies’ completed fresco 
in the glass roofed yard or studio where 
her husband, Mr. MacMonnies, had mod- 
elled his fountain for the World’s Fair 
on which, at this moment of writing, 
workmen are still noisily engaged on 
colossal fragments about to be shipped to 
Chicago. 

One of these fragments is a sea horse, 
shrouded in linen wrappings, but lending 
an air of triumph and benediction as it 
rears almost above Mrs. MacMonnies’ 
head, where she stands in turn listening 
to the unqualified approval of such men 
as Cazin, Puvis de Chavannes, Rafaélli, 
Boldini, and other so-called “arrivés,” 
denoting the artist who has “got there,” 
I suppose. 

Puvis de Chavannes repeated almost 
identically Cazin’s criticism, adding, 
“But it is a surprise! It pleases me 
greatly!” and finally, “You are now 
fairly launched on the broad track,” in 
his musical tongue “La grande voie.” 
Who will doubt it when so pleasantly 
prophecied by one of the greatest modern 
fresco painters in France, or the world ? 

It is with some pride that I preface 
my sketch.of Mrs. MacMonnies with 
such positive praise of her work, which 


hitherto has no precedent, I believe—or 
more correctly, that no woman has till 
now ever decorated a public building. 

Mrs. MacMonnies has accomplished 
her work with a verve and _ freshness 
equal to her confréres, among whom the 
question is being discussed as to the ad- 
visability of allowing women admission 
as students to the Paris School of Fine 
Arts. 

Several prominent artists have been 
asked for an expression of their opinions. 
Puvis de Chavannes is among the first to 


Mrs. MacMoninies at work. 
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Entrance Bastien Lepage’s Studio. 


refuse one, saying, “The question is too 
complex to be treated without deep ex- 
amination !”’ 

Bonnat answers by doubting not only 
woman’s physical but intellectual force, 
adding naively, “She has nothing to 
eivy us!” 

Carolus Duran is in favor of the 
women students entering the School 
of Fine Arts provided she has separate 
classes. “Of which,” adds sotto voce, his 
venerable confrere Henner, “There are 
quite too many already for the men!” 

Last May, Mrs. MacMonnies received 
from Mrs. Potter Palmer, president of the 
hoard of lady managers of the Chicago 
Exposition, the commission to decorate 
one of the large tympans in the rotunda 
of the Women’s Building, the subject 
given being “The Primitive Women.” 

Mrs. MacMonnies’ own words in an- 
swer to my question of how she solved 
the mystery of such a subject to begin 
with, will be more to the point than my 
own surmises—and at the same time out- 
line the history of her work. 


“T began immediately to study the 
composition, rejecting in turn the idea of 
the savage, the pre-historic, the slave, the 
oriental woman, or any that would re- 
quire precision as to detail of costume, 
race or environment as being unfit to ex- 
press an abstract and universal idea. 

“T finally settled on the simplest 
draped figures of women, without special 
type or costume, in a landscape back- 
ground that might be of any time or 
country, and is certainly not un-Ameri- 
‘an. These women indicate with the 
completest possible simplicity the bearers 
of burdens, the tillers of the earth, the 
servants of man, and more than this, be- 
ing without ambition, contented with her 
lot.” 

This coincides with the generally ac- 
cepted idea of primitive woman, judging 
from a recent charming causerie on the 
subject by Charles Dudley Warner, who 
says “women at that time thought man 
not good for much except to bring in 
game, go on thieving expeditions, “and 
fight other tribes.” 
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This lamentable mistake of hers began 
the evolution of man’s present “so called 
supremacy,” though it is still generally 
admitted that she “manages a_picni 
better, much better, than can a man!” 
After Mrs. MacMonnies had solved her 
first important problem satisfactorily, she 
considered the real difficulties of the work 
were practically over. She then began 
her studies in detail. Each figure had to 
be carefully studied separately from the 
nude model, each bit of drapery drawn 
and painted. She went to the forest of 
7 ountainebleau for the studies of her land- 

‘ape, and also made numbers of studies for 
the foreground, such as weeds, grasses, etc. 

These preparatory sketches altogether 
occupied about three months. After this 
the “ Working Model,” one-third the size 
of the completed decoration (whose di- 
mensions, by the way, measure 66 feet 
long and 15 feet high,) was to be done 
with the greatest care from the first de- 


sign and the numerous studies. This 


absorbed about two and a half or three 
months’ time but once accomplished Mrs. 
MacMonnies had thorough possession of 


her subject, and the large, final work was 
done in about the same time. 

The canvas was divided into three sec- 
tions, and stretched in the glass covered 
yard or sculptor’s studio, where a forge 
in one corner and two stoves at red heat 
made work possible during the severe 
cold of this winter. The artist on her 
high ladder with a wing-like palette, al- 
most half her own size, on her thumb, 
her lithe young figure outlined against 
the expanse of white canvas on which she 
is brushing in, with the verve of a strong 
arm, primeval women nine feet high, is 
a charming symbol of the “Coming 
Woman.” I faney our dictionaries will 
soon need revision, and one word at least 
be changed, namely, Scaffolding, a support 
for workmen, to a support for workers, 
for we mean to change all that! 

Now that Mrs. MacMonnies hopes she 
has given the final touch or what the 
French call /a touche de sentiment to her 
work, and that it will fill its destined 
place in the Woman’s Building, harmoni- 
ously in the carefully studied surround- 
ings, I will venture a description for 
those who will not see it. 
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The central group of the slightly di- 
vided composition is composed of fair 
women in delicately tinted draperies, 
veils, and with flowing hair, arrying 
water jars on their hee ids. One of these 
figures, and the only nude one, has low- 
ered her jar and given water to a kneel- 
ing woman, one of ‘the group representing 
the tillers of the earth. This toiler js 
drinking thirstily from a bowl, while 
others, nude to the waist, are sowing seed 
in the furrows turned up by the plough, 
which is drawn in the distance by two 


great white oxen. 


The river and opposite bank are par- 
tially screened by the grove of pines, but 
against an opening space and against the 
lovely sunset tones of the sky a darkly 
draped Madonna-like figure stands hold- 
ing two naked babies in her arms. One 
little arm is round her neck, while a 
baby’s head rests sleepily on her shoulder, 
half hidden in the folds of her mantle. 





Fragment of Fresco—'' Primitive Women." 
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Mary Fairchild MacMonnies. 
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The otner child is cradled 
against her breast in the curve 
of her strong arm. At her 
feet sits another older child, 
half in the stream and looking 
up at the young girl bending 
on her knees towards him. 
The outline of her profile is 
beautiful, and over her bare 
shoulders fall luxuriant braids 
of dark hair. 

A group, quite by itself on 
the right, represents the re- 
turn from the chase, with 
women waiting on the hunter 
as he rests against a tree. 

The woman carrying the dead 
deer is happily conceived, and 
delicacy and strength are well 
sustained. A gentler Hebe 
kneels at the man’s feet, offer- 
ing him a bowl into which she 
presses the juice of grapes. 
Some children and dogs com- 
plete the group and fill this 
narrow end of the arch charm- 
ingly. Two mounted hunters 
are disappearing in the dis- 
tance half hidden by the forest 
grove. The scheme of color 
is of very light and delicate 
tints, with much white. The 
deep note in this harmony of 
tones is the brown of the 
heavenly draped woman holding the babes. 

Let me recall one or two words of wis- 
dom from the teachings of Puvis de Cha- 
vannes, remembering that he is the re- 
vered leader in a school of painting 
which clearly influences Mrs. MacMon- 
nies’ work, and whose exaction she has 
so boldly met. 

“In all things clearness, clearness be- 
fore all! I hate nothing so much as the 
vague and cloudy. Obscurity is only 
good to hide deformity.” 

In fact, the young artist has been bril- 
liantly, radiantly clear, and the fresco is 
luminous. 

Mrs. MacMonnies has treated her sub- 
ject with the greatest possible simplici- 
ty, in a word her work is surprisingly 


mature, and she is a worthy follower of 


the grand old. painter. Her biography 


ean be briefly outlined. 


‘Between Neighbors.”’ 
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By Mrs. MacMonnies. 


Mary Fairchild, the child so happily 
named, was born in New Haven, but 
when she was still quite small her family 
removed to St. Louis, Missouri, and have 


remained there ever since. Her father, 
Sidney B. Fairchild, is electrician in the 
Western Union Telegraph Company in 
St. Louis. Her mother was for many 
years a successful painter of miniatures, 
and she, as far back as she can remem- 
ber, had the habit of watching her moth- 
er’s work, and of being allowed to amuse 
herself with her mother’s painting ma- 
terials. 

Although with a strong, natural artis- 
tic tendency, it was some time after hav- 
ing graduated at the Normal school in 
St. Louis that Mary Fairchild became an 
art student in the School of Fine Arts of 
that city. During the three years she 
remained there she obtained in succession 
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all the medals of the school, and finally 
was presented with a scholarship of three 
years’ study in Paris. 

On arriving in Paris, and following the 
advice of Mr. Ives, the director of the 
art school she had left, she worked dur- 
ing the first year exclusively from the 
nude, in the Julian Academy. There 
she made herself an enviable reputation 
for strength of drawing. Her masters 
were then Bouguereau, Lefebvre, Tony 
Fleury and Boulanger. The same stu- 
dio class in the Passage Panorama where 
a year before Marie Bashkirtseff had 
been queen regent by right of her all con- 
quering egotism, as well as undoubted 
talent. 

During a few weeks’ vacation in the 
summer, Mary Fairchild went to Picardy 
with the class of Harry Thompson. To 
his vigorous, intelligent and extremely 
artistic teaching she says she owes a 
practically new, as well as greatly widened 
view of the field ahead. 

The following winter she entered the 
class of Carolus Duran, also a night class 
for women, under Olivier Merson—one of 
the women artists’ strongest advocates. 
After seeing the Salon for the first time, 
it happered to be the one where Puvis de 
Chavannes exhibited his splendid “ Rhone 
and Sadne,” she was then and there pos- 
sessed with a love for decorative art and 
to this end, in addition to her academy 
studies, she sought acquaintance with the 
works of all the great decorators of both 
past and present. 

Her admiration for the frescoes of 
Botticelli gave her the courage later 
on to spend a year in making a careful 
copy of one of the two beautiful exam- 
ples so recently discovered by a happy 
stroke of a cane in the Villa Lemmi, in 
Florence, and acquired by the French 
government for some 76,000 franes, and 
placed in the Louvre. Mrs. MacMon- 
nies’ love of her subject led her deeply 
into the study, making her familiar with 
the lovely Pompeiian frescoes and those 
of the Campo Santo in Pisa, as well as 
many decorations by Carpaccio, Luini, 
Raphaél and Michael Angelo. 

The Botticelli freseo which Mrs. Mac- 
Monnies copied with such infinite skill 
and patience, won for her much distin- 
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guished praise from artists passing 
through the Louvre, among them Fal- 
guiere and Carolus Duran. The former 
introduced the director of the Louvre to 
the artist, from whom he immediately 
offered to buy the copy for the Louvre 
collection, saying such copies were inyal- 
uable. On her ‘refusal, he said he hoped 
she would consent to make other copies 
some day. This offer was followed by 
others from many quarters, and Botti- 
celli’s Primevera in the Florentine Acad- 
emy was proposed among the subjects for 
her to copy. But Mrs. MacMonnies 
would not be tempted, even by Italy, at 
the moment. Her reminiscences are very 
amusing of those days in the Louvre, 
crowded by Cook’s tourists. But one 
day, the place being comparatively free 
from the crowd, she noticed near her 
vasel a very distinguished looking lady, 
with her companion. She was dressed in 
mourning. She seemed very beautiful to 


the artist, who saw traces of great loveli- 


Entrance to Mrs. MacMonnies’ Studio. 
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Fresco by Botticelli. 


Her hair was very 
white and she carried herself with an air 


ness in her face. 
of great distinction. To her surprise the 
lady spoke, after looking attentively at 
Mrs.-MacMonnies’ copy. 

“Admirably well copied,” (the words 
were in French), a courteous bow and the 
ex-Empress Eugenie passed down the 
Grand Escalier, where on the great frag- 
ment or prow of a boat that wonderfully 


beautiful Nike of Samothrace, a statue of 


Victory, spreads her wings from her de- 
vapitated body. 

About the end of her three years’ ap- 
prenticeship in Paris, Mary Fairchild 
married the young and_ well-known 
American sculptor, Frederick MacMon- 
nies. It is only lately that Mrs. MacMon- 
nies has adopted mural decoration and 
her contributions to the yearly French Sa- 
lons have been portraits and genre paint- 
ings, placing the artist among the strong- 
est and best known American painters in 
Paris. One of her “ Salons” (as the pic- 
tures are called for short on their return 
from the Palais de L’Industrie) is now 
on exhibition in the Corcoran gallery in 


Washington. Its title is, “Between 
Neighbors,” and the picture is typical oi 
the refinement of Mrs. MacMonnies’ 
color and drawing. 

Her studio home is in the Impasse du 
Maine, one of those blind alleys on the 
left bank of the Seine, where artists, like 
birds in the eaves of some old house, con- 
gregate. Of one thing you may be cer- 
tain, these knowing birds always find a 
spot where there are gardens and in this 
narrow, short cul-de-sac of a street there 
are several. In the wall of one, between 
two high buildings, is a door through which 
once a painter passed to and from his work 
in the studio whose window overlooks the 
street. Another door has opened and 
closed forever on Bastien Lepage, but the 
trees of the garden still blossom year in 
and year out in beautiful memory of the 
fair-haired artist as I remember him in 
all the pride of*his youth and strength. 

The living, make this Impasse, with its 
grimy exterior, a celebrated quarter of 
Mont Parnasse. I give a brief list of 
some of the names of the artists who have 
studios there : 
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Dalou, the famous sculptor, and three 
other sculptors, Cambos (one of the jury 
of the Champs Elysées) Suchetet, among 
whose well-known work his Biblis is 
most conspicuous, and Recipon (second 
Prix de Rome). 

Among the list of painters are Prinet, 
a societaire, or member of the Champs de 
Mars; Mengin (second medal 1890) ; 
Berteaux (Legion of Honor). 

I have kept the court or entrance to 
the studios of No. 16 till the last as a 
surprise, for with its Greek portico, its 
passages ornamented with carved stone 
panels and its garden with tangled vines 
and a glass loggia on which the sun 
glints, all is in harmony with the artist 
life here. 


AB 
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On mounting a long flight of 
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steps one reaches Mrs. MacMonnies’ heau- 
tiful studio, where she is the most charm- 
ing hostess to a large circle of friends. 

Her manner is gracious and sympa- 
thetic, and in appearance she is a type 
that Florentines most delighted in paint- 
ing. She has much musical talent, testi- 
fied by the numerous musical instruments 
in her studio, as well as an exquisite old 
spinet, on which she plays delightful old 
melodies and sonatas. 

If I write on I shall be tempted to de- 
scribe more intimately the artist and her 
beautiful surroundings, but my purpose 
has been to write only of her new de- 
parture in art, and to be among the first 
to congratulate her on her success. 

ELEANOR E. GREATOREX. 


SHOOTING STARS. 


One autumn evening, when the stars were bright, 
I paused to contemplate their host untold, 
All glittering with refulgence of pure gold ; 
Like gilt-eyed daisies in a field of night! 
And as I watched them with a deep delight 
I saw one quiver and then lose its hold 


And drop to nowhere. 


Soon another rolled 


Adown the sky and filtered out of sight. 
So, one by one, full many slipped from view ; 
And wondering where they fell, my couch I sought. 
When I awoke, the Dawn, behind its bars, 
Was flushing pink, while sparkling drops of dew 
Lay on the grass, and then there came this thought: 
That dew-drops are the ghosts of fallen stars! 


A. L. DonNALpson. 





ALL SWING! GING is 


HE little folk let out the secret, as 
little folk often do, and after they 
had ealled attention to it, I was 

surprised that I had not myself seen the 
pretty hammock swinging high up in the 
apple boughs. 

It was, however, in a part of the 
grounds I did not often visit, partly be- 
cause the trees close by, which formed a 
belt across the back of the place, grew 
so near together that not a breath of air 
could penetrate, and it was intolerable in 
the hot June days, and partly because 
my appearance there always created a 
panic. So seldom did a human being 
visit that neglected spot, that the birds 
did not look for guests, and a general 
stampede followed the approach of one. 

On the eventful day of my happy dis- 


covery I was returning 
from my daily call upon 
a bluejay, whe had set up 
her home in an apple tree 
in a neighbor’s yard. The 
moment I entered the 
grounds I noticed a great outery. It was 
loud; it was incessant; and it was of 
many voices. Following the sound, I 
started across the unmown field 
“Through the bending grasses, 
Tall and lushy green, 
All alive with tiny things, 
Stirring feet and whirring wings 
Just an instant seen,” 
and soon came in sight of the nest, near 
the topmost twig of an old apple tree. 

It was about noon of a bright sunny 
day, and I could see only that the nest 
was straw-color, apparently run over with 
little ones, and both the parents were in- 
dustriously feeding. The cries suggested 
the persistence of young orioles, but it 
was not a Baltimore’s swinging cradle, 
and the old birds were so shy, coming 
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from behind the leaves, every one of 


which turned itself into a reflector for 
the sunlight, that I could not identify 
them. 

Later in the day I paid them another 
visit, and finding a better post of obser- 
ration, under the shade of a sweet briar 
bush, I saw at once they were orchard 
orioles, and that the young ones were 
climbing to the edge of the nest; I had 
nearly been too late! 

Four o’clock was the unearthly hour 
at which I rose next morning, to pursue 
my acquaintance with the little family in 
the apple tree, fearful lest they should 
get the start of me. The youngsters were 
valling vociferously, and both parents 
were very busy attending to their wants 
and trying to stop their mouths, when I 
planted my seat before their castle in the 
air, and proceeded to inquire into their 
manners and customs. My call was, as 
usual, not received with favor. The 
mother, after administering the mouthful 
she had brought, alighted on a twig be- 
side the nest and gave me a “ piece of her 
mind.” I admitted my bad manners, 
The 


but I could not tear myself away. 
anxious papa, very gorgeous in his chest- 
nut and black suit, scenting danger to 
the little brood, in the presence of the 
bird-student with her glass, at once aban- 
doned the business of feeding and devoted 
himself to the protection of his family,— 


which indeed was his plain duty. His 
way of doing this was to take his position 
on the tallest tree in the vicinity, and fill 


the serene morning air with his ery of 


distress, a two-note utterance, with a pa- 
thetic inflection which could not fail to 
arouse the sympathy of all who heard it. 
It was not excited, or angry, but it pro- 
claimed that here was distress and dan- 
ger, and it had the effect of making me 
ashamed of annoying him. But I hard- 
ened my heart, as I often have to do in 
my study, and kept my seat. Occasion- 
ally he returned to the lower part of his 
own tree, to see if the monster had been 
scared or shamed away, but finding me 
stationary, he returned to his post and 
resumed his mournful cry. 

At length the happy thought came to 
me that I might select a position a little 
less conspicuous, yet still within sight, so 
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I moved my seat farther off, away back 
under a low-branched apple tree, where a 
red-bird came around with sharp “ tsip’s” 
to ascertain my business, and a catbird 
behind the briar bush entertained me 
with delicious song. The oriole accepted 
my retirement as a compromise, and re- 
turned to his domestic duties, coming, as 
was natural and easiest, on my side of 
the tree. His habit was to cling to the 
side of the nest, showing his black and 
red-gold against it, while his mate alight- 
ed on the edge, and was seen a little above 
it. After feeding, both perched on neigh- 
boring twigs, and looked about for a mo- 
ment before the next food-hunting trip. 
I thought the father of the family exhib- 
ited an air of resignation, as if he con- 
cluded that since the babies made so 
much noise, there was no use in trying 
longer to preserve the secret. ; 

As a matter of fact, both our orioles 
need a good stock of patience as well as 
of resignation, for the infants of both are 
unceasing in their cries, and fertile in in- 
venting variations in manner and inflec- 
tion that would deceive those most 
familiar with them. Two or three times 
in the weeks that followed, I rushed out 
of the house to find some very distressed 
bird, who, I was sure, from the cries, must 
be impaled alive on a butcher bird’s meat 
hook, or undergoing torture at the hands— 
or beak of somebody. It was rather 
dangerous going out at that time (just at 
dusk), for it was the chosen hour for 
young men and maidens, of whom there 
were several, to wander about under the 
trees. Often, before I gave up going out 
at that hour, my glass, turned to follow a 
flitting wing, would bring before my 
startled gaze a pair of sentimental young 
persons, who doubtless thought I was 
spying upon them. My only safety was 
in directing my glass into the trees, 
where nothing but wings could be senti- 
mental, and if a bird flitted below the 
level of branches to consider him lost. 
On following up the cry, I always found 
a young oriole and a hard-worked father 
feeding him. The voice did not even 
suggest an oriole to me until I had been 
deceived two or three times and under- 
stood it. 

The young ones of the orchard oriole’s 
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nest, lived up to the traditions of the 
family by being inveterate cry-babies, 
and making so much noise they could be 
heard far around. Sometimes _ their 
mother addressed them in a similar tone 
to their own, but the father resigned him- 
self to the inevitable, and fed with dogged 
erseverance. 

The apple tree nest looked in the 
morning sun, of a bright flax color, and 
two of the young were mounted on 
the edge, dressing their yellow satin 
breasts, and gleaming in the 
rising sun like gold. 

A Baltimore oriole 
passing over seemed 
to be attracted 
by a familiar 
quality of 
sound, for 
he came 
down, alighted 
about a foot from 
the nest, and 
looked with inter- 
est upon the 
charming fam- 

The 


ily scene. 
protector of the 
pretty brood was 
near, but he kept 
his seat and made no 


objections to the 
friendly call. Indeed, 
he flew away while the 
guest was still there, and 
having satisfied his curiosity, 
the Baltimore also departed 
upon his own business. 
When the sun appeared 
over the tree tops he came 
armed with all his terrors. 
The breeze dwindled and died; the very 
leaves hung lifeless on the trees, and 
though knowing that 


“Somewhere the wind is blowing, 
Though here where I gasp and sigh 
Not a breath of air is stirring, 
Not a cloud in the burning sky,” 


the memory might comfort me, it did not 
in the slightest “degree make me comfort- 
able—I ‘Wilted, and retired before it. 
How the birds could endure it and carry 
on their work, I could not see. 
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At noon I ventured out over the burn- 
ing grass. The first youngster had left 
the nest, and was shouting from a tree 
perhaps twenty feet beyond the native 
apple. The others were fluttering on the 
edge, crying as usual. As is the custom- 
ary domestic arrangement with many 
birds, the moment the first one flew the 
father stopped coming to the nest, and 
devoted himself to the straggler; which 

was a little hard on the 

mother that hot day, 

,for she had four to 
feed. 

While I looked on, 
the second infant 
mustered up 

courage to start 

on the journey 

of life. <A tall 

twig led from 

the nest straight 

up into the air, 

and this was the 

ladder he 

mounted. Step 

by step he climb- 

ed one leaf stem 

after another, 

with several 

pauses to cry, 

and to eat, and at 

last ree whed the 

topmost point 

where he turned 

his face to the 

west, and took his 

first survey of the 

x, kingdoms of the earth. 

a A brother nestling was 

close behind him, and the 

pretty pair, seeing no more steps 

above them, rested awhile from their la- 

bors. In the meantime the first young 

oriole had gone farther into the trees, and 
papa with him. 

The little dame worked without ceas- 
ing, though it must have been an anxious 
time, with nestlings all stirring abroad. 
I noticed that she fed oftenest the bird- 
lings whe were out, whether to strengthen 
them for further effort, or to offer an in- 
ducement to those in the nest to come up 
higher where food was to be had, she 
did not tell. I observed also that when 
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she came home she did not, as before, 
alight on the level of the little ones, but 
above them. Perhaps this was to coax 
them upward; at any rate, it had that 
effect; they stretched up and mounted 
the next stem above, and so they 
kept on ascending. About three o’clock 
I was again obliged to surrender to 
the power of the sun, and retire for a 
season to a place he could not enter, the 
house. 

Some hours passed before I made my 
next call, and I found that oriole matters 
had not rested, if I had; the two nest- 
lings had taken flight to the same tree 
the first had chosen, and three were on 
the top twig, above the nest, which latter 
swung empty and deserted. Mama was 
feeding the three in her own tree, while 
papa attended as usual to the outsiders, 
and found leisure to drop in a song now 
and then. 

While I watched, number three took 
his life in his hands (as it were) and 
launched out upon the air. He reached 


a tree not so far away as his brothers had 
chosen, and his mother sought him out 


and fed him there. But he did not seem 
to be satisfied with his achievement, or 
possibly he found the position rather 
lonely, at any rate the next use of his 
Wings was to return to his native apple, 
to the lower part. During this visit, the 
mother of the little brood, seeing—I sup- 
pose—her labors growing lighter, in- 
dulged herself, and delighted me, with a 


scrap of song, very sweet, as the song of 


the female oriole always is. 

It was with forebodings that I ap- 
proached the tree the next morning, fore- 
boding speedily confirmed—the whole 
family was gone! Either I had not 
stayed late enough, or I had not got up 
arly enough to see the flitting; that 
song then meant something—it was my 
good-bye. 

Indeed it turned out to be my farewell 
as I thought, for the whole tribe seemed 
to have vanished. Usually it is not 
difficult to hunt up a little bird family in 
its wanderings, during the month follow- 
ing its leaving the nest, but this one I 
could neither see nor hear, and I was 
very sure those oriole babies had not so 
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soon outgrown their erying; they must 
have been struck dumb or left the place. 
Nearly three weeks later I was wan- 
dering about in what was called the glen, 
half a mile or more from where the apple 
tree babies had first seen the light. It 
was a wild spot, a ravine, through which 
ran a stream, where many wood birds 
sang and nested. On approaching a 
linden tree loaded with blossoms and 
humming with swarms of bees, I was 
saluted with a burst of loud song, inter- 
spersed with scolding. No one but an 
orchard oriole could so mix things, and 
sure enough! there he was, scrambling 
over the flowers. Something he found to 
his taste, whether the blossoms or the in- 
sects, I could not decide. On waiting a 
little, I heard the young oriole ery, much 
subdued since nesting days, the tender 
“ve-ep” of the parent. The whole fam- 
ily was evidently there together, and [| 
was very glad to see them once more. 
The nest which I had brought down, 
was a beautiful structure, made, I think, 
of very fine excelsior, of a bright straw- 
color. It was suspended in an upright 
fork of four twigs, and lashed securely to 
three of them, while a few lines were 
passed around the fourth. Though it 
was in a fork it did not rest on it, but 
was suspended three inches above it, a 
genuine hanging nest. It was three in- 
ches deep and wide, but drawn in about 
the top to a width of not more than two 
inches, with a bit of cotton and two small 
feathers for bedding. How five babies 
could grow up in that little cup is a 
problem. The material was woven close- 
ly together, and in addition stitched 
through and through, up and down, to 
make a firm structure. Around, and 
against it, hung still six apples, defraud- 
ed of their manifest destiny, and remain- 
ing the size of hickory nuts. Three 
twigs that ran up were cut off, but the 
fourth was left, the tallest, the one sus- 
taining the burden of the nest, and upon 
which the young birds, one after another, 
had mounted to take their first flight. 
This pretty hammock, in its setting of 
leaves and apples, still swinging from the 
apple boughs, I brought home as a sou- 
venir of a charming bird study. 
OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 








MRS. POTTER PALMER OF CHICAGO. 


Mrs. Potter Palmer is unquestionably 
one of the most conspicuous and most 
widely discussed women in the world to- 
day. Great beauty, a clever mind, a 
charming personality, eminent social posi- 
tion and enormous wealth are some of the 
good gifts that Fortune has showered 
upon Mrs. Palmer, and it is pleasant to 
record of her that they have not spoiled 
her. Mrs. Potter Palmer is the elder of 
the two daughters of Mr. H. H. Honoré, of 
Chicago. Both sisters were famous from 
their childhood for their beauty, and were 
undisputed belles from their first appear- 
ance in society. The sister is now the 
wife of Col. Frederick Grant, the eldest 
son of the late President Grant. 

Mrs. Palmer, who was married much 
less than a decade ago, has two hand- 
some young sons, who are great com- 
rades of their mother. She is devoted to 
them as they are to her and their admira- 
ble characters and attainments are a great 


delight to her. She has a wonderful ex- 
ecutive ability, as is proved by her re- 
markable achievements as President of the 
Lady Managers of the World’s Fair, and 
yet until now she has shone only as a 
society woman, although even there she 
was an acknowledged leader. 

Mrs. Palmer’s home is easily the finest 
residence in Chicago, a city, by the way, 
surpassed by no other in the world for the 
splendor of its residences. It is built 
like a baronial castle, is of dark and light 
stone, has turrets, towers and marble 
halls, is as large as many hotels and is as 
beautiful within as Aladdin’s palace. 
Mrs. Palmer looks a fitting queen for 
such a kingdom. She has a handsome 
figure, which she {carries regally ; her 
features are almost faultless, her com- 
plexion is very brilliant, her eyes are 
dark and flashing and her prematurely 
grey hair gives a markedly youthful look 
to her beautiful face. 


: MRS. FREDERICK S. WINSTON OF CHICAGO. 


One of the most popular and attractive 
women in Chicago society is Mrs. Freder- 
ick S. Winston, who has also a most fetch- 


ing and picturesque personality. Mrs. 
Winston is very petite, with a pretty fig- 
ure, dark olive complexion, big, brilliant 
dark eyes and black hair which she ar- 
ranges in a style peculiarly her own. 
Indeed, one of the characteristics of Mrs. 
Winston is her striking individuality. 
Since her marriage nearly a dozen years 
ago, she has invariably worn Empire 
gowns, and as she selects always the rich- 
est and rarest materials, people are quite 


justified in saying of her, as they gener- 
ally do, that she looks like a picture. 
Although both Mrs. Winston’s young 
son and daughter are nearly as tall 
as their pretty little mother, she looks 
particularly girlish. She has a hand- 
some home in that hot-bed of swell- 
dom, the north side, and she enter- 
tains with all the graceful hospitality 
that always distinguishes the Southern- 
born woman. Her home is filled with 
rare and beautiful things, which she has 
gathered in Japan, China and other parts 
of the world. 








FLOWER TALKS. 


[CORRESPONDENCE for this department should be addressed to Laury MacHenry, care Godey 


Publishing Co., 21 Park Row, New York City. 


published, provided they are of general interest. 


should always accompany the inquiry. ] 


*N horticulture this is the busy 
month of the year. The 
ground is warm, the air mel- 
low and soft and showers 
are abundant, so that seed 
planted now is not apt to 
meet with any set-back, but 


just “attends to business” 


and grows. I find that 

usually there is not enough 

care given to the planting 
of seed. Very many simply scratch a 
little trench in the earth, drop in the seed 
and cover it without any consideration as 
to depth, or any peculiarity of the seed 
and the expected seedling. I know it is 
well worth while to give some thought 
and care to several details. Select the 
situation with care. Some plants need 
plenty of sun, others do best in the shade. 
Portulacea is a regular salamander, it 
does its best in a dry soil where the sun is 
so hot that almost any other flower would 
droop and die. 

Dwarf and also running nasturtiums 
want a poor, clayey, dry, hot place and 
will bloom all summer long if given these 
conditions, whereas in good soil and par- 
tial shade they make a luxuriant growth 
of leaves, but few flowers. We do not 
cultivaté nasturtiums half as much as we 
should. The running sorts have not an 
equal in all plant land for rockeries or 
stump decoration. How many hot, sun- 


Inquiries and suggestions will be answered and 
If direct replies are desired, a stamped envelope 


ny porches one sees in going about the 
country, that only need a few boxes of 
earth in which are planted Lobb’s nas- 
turtiums. They need no care after plant- 
ing, and the fresh, luxuriant vines and 
gorgeous blossoms will alter the hot, 
baked aspect of the whole place. While 
I am on this hot, dry subject I want to 
say that in nearly every front yard or 
garden there is usually a part that is 
poor soil—so much so that it is bare even 
of grass and weeds—always an eye-sore 
and cause for regret. Now why not 
make this bit of desert “blossom as the 
rose?” 

Dig it up as well as you can, perhaps 
it is so hard that you have to use a pick- 
axe—no matter. Do as well as you can 
by it and perhaps you can throw on top 
a few shovelsful of good earth—just 
enough to start the seed. Supposing you 
make a round or oblong bed ; in the mid- 
dle sprinkle a few seeds of calliopsis in a 
space of a square foot or so, just enough 
to make a good-sized clump when it is 
grown. Around this plant dwarf nastur- 
tiums, and these seeds must not be sprink- 
led on the surface, but buried an inch 
deep, now sprinkle again a belt as wide 
as your bed allows of portulacca, either 
mixed or in separate belts of solid named 
colors, leaving room for a narrow border 
of sweet alyssum. 


This last should be planted carefully 
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in a true line so that the bed will not 
have a straggly appearance. 

Now if results are not surprising, I am 
no prophet. Wait until July and you 
will smile every time you look at the old 
eyesore! To return to the details of 
seed-time. Make allowance for the 
height and habit of prospective plants in 
selecting situations for them. How often 
we see beautiful plants of low growth, en- 
tirely hidden, and wasting their sweetness 
behind some taller sorts that have been 
planted in front of them. In planting seed 
it is a safe rule to cover to a depth of three 
or four times the diameter of the seed. 
This means that very small seeds should 
just have covering enough to keep them 
from blowing away, and this is quite 
right. 

A board is a very useful tool in seed- 
time. Let it be eight or ten inches wide 


and as long as the rows you are planting. 
After raking the ground down fine and 
smooth, lay the board right over where 
the row is to be and draw it back and 
forward to pulverize the lumps and 
slightly pack down the soil, then move it 


along and use it to stand upon while 
planting the seed. 

I must confess to a blunder I make 
every year, with a tenaciousness of purpose 
worthy of a better cause, and that is, in 
planting seeds too closely together. 

It must be from a lack of faith, but I 
always get my rows too close together 
and my plants too thick in the rows. 

To get the very best growth, the 
plants must not be crowded, and yet in 
May and June it seems impossible to an- 
ticipate the robust growth and spread 
that July gives us. 

Compare the spindly plants and sickly 
flowers in a row of balsam planted close- 
ly, with the great branching bushy 
clumps of richest coloring when plenty 
of room is given. A _ balsam, which 
grows from a single stalk, should have at 
least ten inches of room to spread ; what 
then shall we say to the too frequent cus- 
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tom of giving a branching plant only 
three or four inches! 

It is a good plan to plant quite thickly 
such flowers as bear transplanting, for we 
may need the plants to fill in spaces where 
some seeds may have failed to germinate. 

When the little plants are up in the 
rows—and I[ trust you will make the 
rows straight, they look better, and it is 
so much easier to distinguish the little 
seedlings when weeding—put out of your 
heart every feeling but that of stern 
duty, and thin them out ruthlessly. 

I know how hard it is to pull out and 
throw away good stocky little seedlings, 
but it must be done with Spartan deter- 
mination. It is a case of “survival of 
the fittest,’ and the vases and broken 
pitchers will all in August be standing 
open mouthed, waiting to be filled. Give 
the little plants plenty of room, keep the 
ground loose around them, water when 
very dry, after sundown, and your re- 
ward will be great and gorgeous. It 
takes a great faith to look out over these 
little tufts of plants so far apart as to 
seem lonesome, but a grand reality is 
sure to come of it. Don’t fail to plant 
some cosmos this year—this flower is not 
well known and is comparatively new, 
but it deserves a place in every garden. 

We have too few late blooming plants, 
and cosmos, which grows slowly and 
surely, without attention through the 
summer, bursts into abundant loveliness 
in October when nearly every other 
flower has gone its way. For cutting it 
has few equals, and the big satin petaled 
flowers last for days after being cut. 
Plant it in some place where it won't 
shade other flowers for it grows quite 
four feet tall. 

Asters, too, are an absolute necessity 
for prolonging the life and brightness of 
a garden, and may be transplanted any 
time before they are actually in bloom. 
This enables us to fill in spaces which 
have become vacant by the “close of the 
season” of early blooming flowers. 





ISTORY or EnGuisu Literature. By 
Bernhard Ten Brink. Translated from 
the German by William Clarke Robin- 
son, Ph. D. It always is interesting, and 

generally profitable, to study the impressions 
which the literature of our mother tongue have 
formed upon men of other nationalities. For 
instance, it would be difficult to name any Eng- 
lish or American writer who has done so much 
to stimulate our own literary students as the 
Frenchman Taine, for although Taine was pro- 
vocative rather than informing, and his conclu- 
sions were not generally accepted, almost all that 
he said set his readers to thinking. Ten Brink’s 
work, which was brought to an untimely close by 
the anthor’s death, ends with the accession of 
Queen Elizabeth, and therefore is silent regard- 
ing the first really brilliant period of English 
literature; on the other hand, it is full of sug- 


gestion as to the impulses and sources of inspira- 
tion of the earlier writers, among whom are 


Wyclif and Chaucer. It is the fashion of most 
British writers to loyally aver that these great 
authors were specially and entirely flowers of 
British soil, but Ten Brink argues with reason 
and force that both were influenced largely by the 
literary activity of Italy and France. The work, 
which is in two volumes, is respectful and appre- 
ciative—so much so that admirers of Chaucer 
will feel under obligations to the author. (Henry 
Holt & Co., New York.) 


NoRWAY AND THE NorweaiAns. By C. F. 
Keary. Made specially for the information of 
British tourists, who go in great numbers as far 
as the coast of Norway, intent on fishing or 
fjord-seeing; this little book should interest 
many Americans also, for next to our own 
people the Norwegians are the most sturdy and 
freedom-loving nation on earth. Mr. Keary 
recognizes the fact that the Norwegians are 
known principally through the history and 
mythology of their ancestors, which is quite un- 
fair to them; living on the extreme western 
edge of Europe, and off of the road to anywhere, 
their development has been peculiar, but they 
have been “ modernized” quite as thoroughly as 
any ancient race but the British; education is 
more general and higher than in England, and 
the operators at the hundreds of telegraph sta- 
tions in the land must each be able to receive or 
transmit a dispatch in at least two languages be- 
side their own. They are a people with few 


paupers or criminals, but many politicians, or 
they are restive under the very slight measure 
of control which Sweden exercises over them, 
and are demanding “Norway for the Norwe- 
gians.” They annually make some thousands 
of invaluable additions to the population of the 
United States, so they are well worth knowing, 
even through the medium of books. There are 
better books on the subject than Keary’s, but 
none which tell so much in so little space. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


CosMOPOLIs, by Paul Bourget, is one of the 
great books of the season, although its subject 
makes the treatment depressing. The scene 
should have been in Paris, but the author, being 
a Frenchman, loyally shifts it to Rome. The 
purpose is to show that in great cities there 
gather certain intelligent people who pervade gen- 
eral society to the detriment of society itself; they 
are the interesting, flourishing creatures of whom 
many people ask wonderingly “ Who are they? 
Where are they from?” the truth being in al- 
most all cases that they are upstarts or have left 
their own countries and surroundings for reasons 
not greatly to their credit. Poles, Frenchmen, 
Hebrews, Englishmen, Americans and other 
“outsiders” are projected into Italy—not really 
into Italian society, by the author, and although 
all are interesting they are morally a sorry lot. 
The exceptions are an English woman and an 
old French soldier, jthe latter having been a 
Papal zouave. Without a bit of cruelty and 
with much true pity the author analyzes his 
characters and tells a complicated though pow- 
erful story, the moral of which is that racial 
and hereditary impulse and purpose count for 
far more than individual intelligence, and that 
sense of honor, with the practical outcome of 
genuine religious sentiment, are the only human 
qualities worth trusting. It is a book which 
could be read with profit by many writers of nov- 
els, for one of the characters is a well-meaning 
young romancer who mistakes human dregs for 
cosmopolitan society, and while doing so he un- 
intentionally breaks the heart of a charming 
girl whom he had been studying. (Tait, Sons 
& Co., New York.) 


SKETCHES OF LIFE AND CHARACTER IN 
Huncary. By Margaret Fletcher. With il- 
lustrations by Rose Le Quesne. The delight 
with which the reading public welcomed Miss 
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Sara Jeannette Duncan’s “Social Departure” 
and Miss Muriel Dowie’s “A Girl in the Car- 
pathians” seems to have peu a lot of Eng- 
lish and American girls into hurrying to unfa- 
miliar portions of the globe with writing pads, 
cameras and sketch-books. One of the most 
recent results is Miss Fletcher’s little book on 
Hungary. It is neither as interesting nor as 
brilliant as some pages of Mr. Poultney Bige- 
low’s records of his canoe voyage on the lower 
Danube, but it has a special interest of its own 
through the fact of its writer being a woman. 
Miss Fletcher, like all other intelligent people 
who have seen the better class of Hungarians at 
home, is enthusiastic over the men, whom she 
found courteous, spirited, romantie and in every 
way manly; the women did not impress her so 
favorably, but this may have been because of 
her own position; the Hungarian women have 
peculiar ideas as to the place of their sex in the 
general social economy, and they may have hes- 
itated to open their hearts fully to a couple of 
young English women who, while irreproach- 
able, were certainly giving themselves an 
‘amount of freedom from which almost any Mag- 
yar woman would shrink. Miss Fletcher’s opin- 
ion of the women does not agree with that of 
any masculine traveller, but she agrees with 
everyone as to the heartiness of Magyar hospi- 
tality, and she has made an eminently readable 
little book. The artist has been less successful ; 
a camera would have done better than her pen- 
cil. (Maemillan & Co., New York.) 


THE Homer AND HAuNTS OF SHAKESPEARE, 
a book which was highly commended in these 
pages when the earlier installments appeared, 
has just been completed. It deserves the high- 
est praise that can be given a work of its kind, 
and it provokes regret that such books are so 
few.- It concerns itself only with the few square 
miles of England in which Shakespeare spent 
his youth and his last few years—the portion of 
England in which his imagination found abund- 
ant nurture, although the people, like the 
scenes, were simple. The result is a book such as 
has never before been published in loving mem- 
ory of any writer—a book in which author and 
artists have striven only to portray what was 
part of the daily life and thought of the only 
man whom all men and women of English birth 
or descent delight to honor. Mr. J scianliaen Wil- 
liams, who devised the work, has been in closest 
sympathy with the poet-dramatist while writing 
the text, and he roamed about Stratford, camera 
in hand, until he reproduced views of every- 
thing, still existing, upon which Shakespeare’s 
eyes could have fallen; had he given his pic- 
tures to draughtsmen, their integrity might 
have been marred for artistic purposes, so he 
had preferred to present them in fac-simile, 
which he has done in the best possible manner, 
nearly fifty being in photogravure plates of fin- 
est quality, while three times as many are print- 
ed in half-tone. How much of Old England 
still remains untouched by the march of alleged 
improvement would not be imagined by Ameri- 
cans who have not seen this wonderful collection 
of prints; here are oddities of ancient architec- 
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ture, quaint gardens, bits of forest which seem 
almost primeval, and glimpses of stately homes 
which gave the young poet his ideas of the 
»omp of circumstance and wealth of power. 
More delightful still, the artist has caught some 
views of natives who seem as old, odd, and 
strange as any who appear in great dramat- 
ist’s pages. To add variety and brilliancy to the 
illustration, fifteen artists, most of them Ameri- 
vans, have made water-color sketches of which 
fac-similes are given. The book, as a whole, 
shows how, granted the birth of a genius like 
Shakespeare’s, it was possible in the country 
pictured for imagination to find wide range and 
thought to be strengthened rather than dis- 
turbed. To such American admirers of Shake- 
speare as have visited the scenes pictured and 
described the book will be a gratifying reminder 
of what they have seen and hoped not to forget ; 
to others it will be a better introduction to and 
commentary upon Shakespeare,than all other 
books have provided. ‘To anyone who owns this 
volume and has also a little imagination, Shake- 
speare will appear no less wonderful than before, 
but certainly more near and comprehensible. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


PRISONERS AND PAuPERS. By Henry M. 
3oies. Mr. Boies is a member of the small but 
determined army of men who are making a 
serious study of the weak and wicked classes, 
with the hope of suggesting effective preven- 
tives. Like all members of his class, he insists 


that crime is increasing more rapidly than the 


normal increase of population can explain; it 
does not seem to occur to him that the growing 
tendency of humanity to herd together, so that 
the knowledge of crimes committed is more gen- 
eral than of old, and that the machinery of the 
law is far better than that of a generation ago, 
may explain the greater number of arrests, 
trials, and convictions. The criminality of the 
colored people, too, appals him as if it were 
something new, the truth being that in all the 
Southern States the colored man has only in 
late years become subject to the law; in slavery 
times any offense smaller than murder was ad- 
judicated by the slave’s owner, not by the law, 
and even the murderer, provided his victim was 
not a white man, was frequently got rid of by 
sale to some one in a far-distant State. Never- 
theless, the author offers many suggestions to 
the thoughtful and fearful, and some are very 
good, among them being the prohibition of mar- 
riages which threaten the general community 
with a line of paupers, or criminals, or both. 
The subject, no matter in how rosy a light it 
may be viewed, is large and serious, and those 
who are inclined to study it need all the help 
they can get, so books like Mr. Boies’ should be 
welcomed—and purchased. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York.) 


THE FreENcH WAR AND THE REVOLUTION. 
By Prof. William M. Sloane. This is the sec- 
ond installment of what may be called the topi- 
cal series of histories which the Scribners are is- 
suing, the initial volume having been Prof. 
Fisher's on the Colonial period. The war with 
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the French of Canada, which preceded the Rev- 
olution, by about twenty years, prepared the 
colonists in two ways for the struggle which was 
to make them independent—it gave some thou- 
sands of them a lot of experience in the art of 
war, and it prompted the mother country to lay 
some taxes, nominally for the purpose of defray- 
ing the expense incurred in the fights with the 
French, which taxes were the basis of the out- 
break against “taxation without representation.” 
Indeed, Prof. Sloane declares that England’s do- 
ings during and following the French War, her 
special taxes and her quartering of troops upon 
the colonists, was the cause of the American 
Revolution. He might have gone farther and 
said that the distrust of soldiery, which became 
an absolute mania in the American mind at that 
time, was the true reason of the smallness of all 
American armies during all peace times since 
that date, so that on the outbreak of hostilities 
with anyone we have always been as badly off 
for men and ammunitions of war as the feeblest 
nation in existence. The book is not a mere 
record of battles and skirmishes; it is written in 
large and philosophical spirit, concerning itself 
only with great political results; it is therefore 
highly instructive in spite of its modest size. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


In THE SUNTIME OF HER Youtu. By Be- 
atrice Whitby. A trio of girls, sisters, appear 
in this story, and all are interesting, though no 
two are alike. They come of odd stock, their 
father being one of the good-natured incapables 
of which English society—according to English 
romancers—is deplorably full, while ‘heir 
mother abounds in womanly qualities. All of 
the girls find life miserable for a long time, and 
they pass the misery along, generally by marry- 
ing the wrong men, although a modest share of 
compensation comes, through death, toward the 
end. The best parts of the story are the sketch- 
es of the girls in their successive troubles and 
complications. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


THE LIFE OF CATHARINE BooTH, THE 
MOTHER OF THE SALVATION ARMY. In two 
volumes. By F. de L. Booth-Tucker. Any- 
one desiring to know how the Salvation Army 
and its work appears to those who started it and 
know most about it, should be satisfied with 
these two huge volumes. Nominally a biogra- 
phy of the wife of “General” Booth, the book 
is really a history of the Booth family and of 
the great organization of which that family is 
still the controlling influence. It is a story to 
confound the wise and amaze the simple, for at 
first sight the characters seem quite as ordinary 
as millions of others in the dissenting churches 
of England ; little by little, however, the reader 
is impressed by the fact that Mr. and Mrs. 
Booth were blessed with untiring earnestness 
and zeal, and that they were impatient of any- 
thing and everything resembling form, cere- 
mony and indirectness. The turning of men and 
women from the error of their ways was to them 
as matter-of-fact an affair as any kind of busi- 
ness could have been, and they were so utterly 
devoid of the sense of superiority that comes of 


position that they were always approachable 
and found no hindrances, in themselves, in their 
own approach to anyone. The letters, of which 
the volumes are largely composed, show the 
family to be very closely bound together by 
affection and singleness of purpose, which in 
itself explains much. The author, who married 
one of om Booth’s daughters, criticises men 
and measures freely, and conveys the idea that 
whoever is not of the Army and the Booth’s 
way of thinking is far from right; still, his book 
is a useful addition to histories of great religious 
movements. (Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York.) 


THE newest addition to the uniform edition 
of Marion Crawford’s novels is “A Roman Sing- 
er,” one of the author’s earliest stories, whereby 
hangs a tale, for rumor says that the path of art 
toward which Mr. Crawford first directed his 
steps was not literature, but vocal music. The 
tale is highly romantic. (Macmillan & Co. 
New York.) 


Tue Crry WirHovut A CuurcH. By Henry 
Drummond. The title of this book need af- 
fright no one who knows of the author, for 
Prof. Drummond has put the reading portion of 
the religious community under lasting obliga- 
tions by his books “ Natural Law in the Spirit- 
ual World,” and “The Greatest Thing in the 
World.” The title is evolved from St. John’s 
Revelation, chapter X XI, verse 22, and the pur- 
pose is to show that churches are means, not 
ends, and that the better their duty is done here 
below the less they will be missed by such of 
their members as go above. It is a reverent, 
spiritual, inspiring, cheering book. (James 
Pott & Co., New York.) 


HvMOoR can at times be a very serious subject, 
the times being when it is studied rather than 
enjoyed. Opportunities for proving this state- 
ment are offered by three books, on the humor 
of France, Germany and Italy, editions of which 
have been imported by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. It may be further said that humor 
is a subject well worth studying, for it frequent- 
ly is a more effective force than reason, and no 
one knows when it may be applied to the mak- 
ing or marring of men, ideas and nations. The 
books are neither large nor expensive. 


Poems BY Puitip BuoRKE Marston. The 
author of these verses was one of the few poets 
who were not ruined by misfortune. A clean, 
aspiring soul and a good temper, as well as rare 
gifts of fancy and expression, may be found in 
all of his work, yet the affliction of total blind- 
ness came to him in early childhood, and before 
his untimely death he had lost all who were 
dear to his very affectionate nature. His trou- 
bles saddened some of his verse, but never soiled 
any. The volume contains a biographical sketch 
by Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, who held 
him in high esteem, and, like all women-poets, 
gave him more sympathetic recognition than 
came from singers of the ruder sex. (Roberts 
Brothers, Boston.) 
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COMMANDER MeEnpozA. By Juan Valera. 
The great Spanish novelist opens this story so 
deliberately that the reader soon begins to won- 
der whether there is really to be a story at all, 
but after many pages of leisurely narrative, the 
hero, a naval officer who has reached his fiftieth 
year, finds himself face to face with the results 
of a youthful indiscretion—so they call it over 
there, and he has a lot of heart-pangs which are 
indicated rather than described, it always being 
more artistic and also more sensible in such cases 
to leave a great deal to the reader’s imagination. 
It is a thoughtful, earnest, and not pleasing 
story for American readers to contemplate. (D. 
Appleton & Co., New York.) 


THE GOLDEN Bortie. By Ignatius Donnel- 
ly. Philosophers continue to disagree as to the 
power of money when expended conscientiously. 
Only a month or two ago Conan Doyle wrote of 
aman who had learned to transmute base metals 
into gold, and who used his money freely for 
the benefit of others, yet all his kindnesses 
turned to curses. Now Ignatius Donnelly, in 
his endeavor to set the world right, tells us of a 
poor fellow to whom an angel gave a magic 
liquid that turned iron to gold, and whose wealth 
blessed wherever it touched. Opposed to him, 
however, were the hoards of money already in 
the world, backed by rare combinations of hu- 
man wits, so there is a long, hard struggle in 
which Providence is on the side of the longest 

‘kets and best hearts. There is plenty of 
onek earnest spirit and human sympathy in 
the tale; also some political theories about 
which readers will differ, for Mr. Donnelly is 
nothing if not original. (D. D. Merrill & Co., 
St. Paul, Minn.) 


MEN AND Morats. By the Rev. James 
Stalker, D.D. Volumes of sermons are not as 
popular as they should be among general read- 
ers, for they are so distrusted by publishers that 
the fact of them getting into print at all is proof 
that the material is much above the average. 
Dr. Stalker, who has published eight sermons in 
the above-named book, is a Scotch clergyman, 
who two years ago was selected to deliver the 
“Yale Lectures on Preaching,” which have be- 
come a feature of the Theological course at the 
old university; his book does not contain his 
Yale addresses, but some vigorous and highly 
practical sermons on live subjects relating to 
personal character. Any of these homilies and 
exhortations might have been delivered in 
churches of any denomination, so full are they 
of true Christian spirit and so free from any de- 
nominational color. They make a book which 
is good to have in the house against a rainy 
Sunday, and which deserves a place in the li- 
braries of all Sunday-schools which contain 
young people near manhood and womanhood. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company, New York.) 


‘ 


Poems By HELEN Hunt Jackson. Iilus- 
trated. No other American woman has written 
so much good verse as the lamented “H. H.,” 
and the new volume in which the poems appear 
is worthy of its contents, being typographically 
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handsome, well illustrated and tastefully bound. 
Among the pictures are portraits of the author 
and her friends Ralph Waldo Emerson and 
Charlotte Cushman. Women who wish to study 
one of the noblest and most intelligent of their 
own sex should own this book. (Roberts Broth- 
ers, Boston.) 


REAL Cookery, by “Grid,” is a small book, 
but what there is of it is greatly needed, for it is 
an earnest protest against the “ messes,” “ muss- 
es,” and other abominations which people en- 
dure nowadays at houses where the hosts have 
enough money and taste to do better. The 
author insists that meats should never be served 
in any juices but their own, that nothing should 
be fried, that baking is not roasting, nor to be 
——— with it by anyone who wishes to make 
the best of good raw material, and that any dis- 
guising of honest foods by sauces, dressings or 
other combinations of things which have no 
relation to the dish itself, is an insult to healthy 
palates and a disgrace to the host who permits 
it. The author soundly berates almost all 
canned goods, except when fresher cannot be 
had, and all of her suggestions are in the direc- 
tion of genuine and tasty dishes. (Cassell Pub- 
lishing Company, New York.) 


MostLty MArsoriE Day. By Virginia F. 
Townsend. There is much that is interesting 
and refreshing in this story, for the heroine is a 
natural, high-spirited, hopeful, aspiring young 
woman—one of the many thousands who are 
making life sweeter and better for others while 
trying to discover what they themselves ought 
to do. Marjorie is honest, romantic, sympa- 
thetic, wondering, sometimes doubting, but al- 
ways earnest and genuine, so even her blunders 
draw her readers closer to her. (Lee & Shepard, 
Boston.) 


PLATO AND PLAToNISM. By Walter Pater. 
Mr. Pater is one of the small but welcome class 
of modern scholars that prefers to be active in 
appreciation rather than in criticism. All of 
his readers are indebted to him for some enlight- 
enment on writers, all dead, and some long dead, 
whom smaller minds have endeavored to belittle. 
Not many fools have tried to make Plato a nobody, 
for the philosopher chanced to be a wide-awake 
man of the world as well as a thinker and an 
experimenter in the art of welding contrary 
systems of thought; still, so few students of any 
time have approached him sympathetically that 
Mr. Pater’s lectures, though not exhaustive or 
even conclusive, are pleasing and stimulating. 
That the lecturer should have been modést was 
unavoidable—partly because he was Mr. Pater, 
but also because the subject was one which can- 
not be approached aggressively by anyone who 
is nota fool. Like most other lectures delivered 
to Oxford students, these leave much unsaid, the 
purpose being more to stimulate thought than 
to make elementary statements. (Macmillan & 
Co., New York.) 


A Princess oF Fist. By William Church- 
ill. This is the first complete book by a writer 
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who deserves much more consideration than the 
general run of somebodies and nobodies who lo- 
cate tales in the Pacific Isles, for Mr. Churchill 
is a level-headed fellow who has spent many 
years in the islands themselves, his interests 
having been principally in the line of business, 
although he had enough of observation, sympa- 
thy and memory to retain all impressions which 
were worth keeping and transmitting. The 
story named above is quite interesting, and it is 
also highly complimentary to the semi-civilized 
xeople described. (Dodd, Mead & Co. New 
Fork.) 


Srorres IN BLACK AND WHITE is a collec- 
tion of tales from a new English periodical, the 
writers being Thomas Hardy, Grant Allen, 
Mrs. Oliphant, W. E. Norris, J. M. Barrie, 
Clark Russell, James Payn, and Mrs. Lynn 
Linton—writers who seldom can be persuaded 
to write short stories at all. (D. Appleton & 
Co., New York.) 


List, YE LANDSMEN! By W. Clark Russell. 
This is one of the best and longest of its author’s 
sea-stories. The period in which the incidents 
are supposed to have occurred began in the year 
1814—long before puffing, prosaic steam had be- 
gun to take the spirit of adventure and romance 
from boys who went to sea, and also before ocean 
vables “ gave away” the whereabouts of valuable 
wrecks. The hero, who tells the story in the 
first person, is a young sailor-man above the 
average, but without any nonsensical romance 
about him, so he contrasts finely with the treas- 
ure-hunting skipper with whom he falls in—a 
man of large mind and imagination, who really 
finds a shipload of treasure in about the last 
place on earth that would seem able to hide a 
vessel. The excitement of the tale is in unex- 
pected incidents of the conveying of fifteen tons 
of silver dollars to England. Of course a beau- 
tiful woman turns up unexpectedly—she always 
does, in Mr. Russell’s stories, but as this partic- 
ular one does not fall in love with the hero she 
does not cease to be interesting. (Cassell Pub- 
lishing Company, New York.) 


Tue LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JAMES P. 
BECKWUORTH, MOUNTAINEER, Scout, Pro- 
NEER, AND CHIEF OF THE CRow NATION OF IN- 
pIANs. With an Introduction by Charles G. 
Leland. “Jim” Beckwuorth was a mighty 
frontiersman more than fifty years ago, when 
the far West contained only a handful of white 
men, and when fact was so much stranger than 
fiction that a man west of the Mississippi River 
couldn’t tell any sort of story without being re- 
garded as a colossal liar. Beckwuorth’s own 
tales, which were current throughout the West 
until emigrant trains and railways filled the 
country with a new generation of spinners of 
Western yarns, are remarkable for their air of 
improbability, yet all of them may be as true as 
they are interesting, which is saying a great 
deal. At worst, they are part of the great mass 
of legend which is worth collecting and keeping 
against the rapidly approaching time when 
there will be no wild West from which to draw 
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astonishing stories. In much of the country 
over which Beckwuorth roamed there are now 
cities, and opera houses, and Worth dresses, and 
five-o’clock teas, and the stories which come 
from there to the magazines, weeklies and book 
publishers are as polite and conventional as jf 
written in New York or Boston. (Macmillan & 
Co., New York.) 


HEROES OF THE GOODWIN SANDs. By the 
Rey. Thomas Stanley Treanor, M.A. © The 
Goodwin Sands is an ocean bar, about four miles 
by eight, off the English coast, and it has the 
unenviable reputation of being the scene of 
more shipwrecks than any other sand bar in the 
world, Sable Island not excepted. It is the 
eastern edge of the historic anchorage known as 
“The Downs,” the sands being above water ex- 
cept at high tide, so sometimes hundreds of 
vessels are lying there during a storm, or trying 
to reach there, and so many of them come to 
grief that the life-saving crews are kept quite 
busy and take greater risks than Britain’s boast- 
ed navy has known in half a century. Mr. 
Treanor, who is chaplain of the mission to sea- 
men in the Downs, is himself a muscular Chris- 
tian and has frequently been one of the crew of 
the life-boats, so the incidents he describes have 
the true nautical flavor, although he sometimes 
spoils a good story by the interjection of some 
pious remarks, which would be more effective if 
the occasions were more appropriate. His nar- 
ratives are simple in the extreme; instead of 
making the most of thrilling situations he treats 
them only from the sailor’s standpoint, but any 
reader who is not entirely devoid of imagina- 
tion can supply much which the stories deserve, 
yet lack. He introduces a lot of men who are 
heroes in the best sense of the word—men who 
are not searching for opportunities to appear 
picturesque and get their names into the news- 
papers, but who take all the chances, no matter 
how appalling, which lie nearest them and 
promise human lives as part of the pay. Some 
one should make a similar book about our own 
life-saving service, which is remarkable for good 
men, daring deeds and poor pay. (Fleming H. 
Revell Company, New York. 


A HAanppook oF Invatip Cooxine. By 
Mary A. Roland. This volume was prepared 
specially for the use of trained nurses and all 
others who care for the sick, and are charged 


with the preparation of invalids’ food. It is 
much more than a cookery-book, for it begins 
with much information as to the relative value 
of various food products, with reference to needs 
of special classes of invalids. The instructions 
as to the preparation of dishes rule out almost 
everything which sympathizing neighbors usu- 
ally “send in” whenever a sick person is able 
to eat at all, and which are valuable only as 
showing the good feeling of the senders. The 
greatest amount of nourishment and the least 
possible annoyance to the digestive system are 
the two purposes kept in view throughout 
the book, and the consequence is a volume 
which may profitably be kept and studied in 
any house, against the time when some inmate 
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falls sick. One specially valuable section is on 
the feeding of infants, the rules being modified 
according to age, beginning at birth and contin- 
uing until the eighteenth month; few mothers 
can fail to find in this section a lot of informa- 
tion which should do much to lessen the number 
of tiny graves and broken-hearted parents. 
Nurses, however, are the women for whom the 
work was specially designed, and such of them 
as are not so narrow-minded as to think cooking 
beneath them will be sure to find in it much 
information worth keeping in mind. (The 
Century Co., New York.) 


THOoROUGHNEss. By Thain Davidson, D.D. 
A dozen short “talks” to young men are the 
sole contents of this book of a hundred pages, 
but they are such sensible, sturdy, cheery, right- 
minded talks that no young man can fail to be 
the better for absorbing and retaining them. 
Heartiness, earnestness, persistence, determina- 
tion, and other thoroughly manly qualities are 
those which the author endeavors to make de- 
sirable to his readers, and he talks of them in 
so manly a way that the boys who listen or 
read must soon forget that the author is a 
preacher, even though he seems to remind them 
of his special calling by occasionally hammering 
a truth home with a passage of Scripture. This 
is a first-rate book for Sunday School libraries, 
though it would do more good in the book cases 
of young men who really want to amount to 
something and who feel the need of a friendly 
jog once ina while. (Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, New York.) 


A GOLDEN WEDDING, AND OTHER TALES. 
By Ruth McEnery Stuart. One of the best re- 
cent collections of short stories from the South. 
The author’s name will be recalled by anyone 
who-reads the leading American magazines; 
she has an able pen, a keen sense of humor, and 
handles pathos with rare delicacy and taste. 
Not the least of the book’s good qualities is the 
great variety of subjects and sentiments, there 
being a full dozen of stories. There are a lot of 
illustrations, too, which are quite as good as the 
text. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


IptE Days 1n- Patagonia. By W. H. 
Hudson. Everyone who reads “The Naturalist 
in La Plata,” which was mentioned with much 
delight in these pages several months ago, will 
want to read the new book by the same author. 
There is less of Patagonia than of general nature 
in its pages; the author went to the tip of South 
America, on exploration intent, but he succeed- 
ed in shooting himself and was obliged after- 
ward to occupy his waking hours with thought, 
the results of which are pleasingly set down in 
black and white, with some interesting pictures 
by Alfred Hartley and J. Smit. The chapters 
are interesting throughout, for the author was 
prepared by his South American birth and 
bringing-up to write much about the compara- 
tive qualities of so-called savages and civilized 
men, and some of the results are extremely curi- 
ous, as showing what humanity loses, in keen- 
ness of perception, through the civilization 
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which relieves men and women from the neces- 
sity of being on watch and guard against perils 
from natural causes—storms, wild animals, hu- 
man enemies, etc. What would seem to the 
modern man to be clairvoyance is not unusual 
among the South American Indians: for in- 
stance, one of the author’s savage acquaintances 
one day insisted that he saw the leaves of the 
trees moving, although there was not a breath 
of wind; his companions laughed at him, but 
he insisted; the truth was at that very instant 
an earthquake was slightly agitating the ground 
and the trees responded, although the remainder 
of the party did not know for days that there 
had been a seismic disturbance. The quickness 
of eye, too, of the native, although his eyes are, 
physically, no better than those of other people, 
is wonderfully illustrated by some of the au- 
thor’s stories, although none of these are more 
remarkable than any of our own army officers 
can tell about Indian scouts in our own “ Wild 
West.” It is an instructive and charming book, 
which should be read by all who like to study 
nature anywhere. (D. Appleton & Co. New 


York.) 


Tue KincG or Honey Istanp. By Maurice 
Thompson. This is a highly exciting tale of 
piracy, love, mystery, politics and war, the scene 
being a portion of the State of Louisiana during 
the winter of 1814, when a British army and 
fleet were approaching New Orleans, where the 
population consisted of several factions which 
hated one another as much as all of them hated 
the British, and where Jackson’s greatest vic- 
tory really was the uniting of these discordant 
elements into an effective force for the public 
defence. At that time many brilliant members 
of the city’s social and business sets were living 
double lives with much skill and profit; some 
of these scamps appear quite picturesque under 
the skillful pen of the author, who is himself a 
Southerner, and could tell far more than he has 
done in this story, did he think it necessary to 
write history. The movement of the story is 
rapid enough to set the dullest head ablaze. 
(Robert Bonner’s Sons, New York.) 


I Forsip THE BAanns! The Story of a Com- 
edy Which was Played Seriously. By Frank 
Frankfort Moore. Several qualities combine to 
make this an unusual story. The writing is 
brilliant and gently humorous, the characters 
interesting, and the story itself a bit sensational, 
although not in the sense which the title would 
imply. On asteamer bound from the Cape of 
Good Hope for England is the much-mixed 
human cargo usually found on such craft, and 
the author describes it well. The hero of the 
tale is quite a fine fellow who at St. Helena goes 
ashore for a purpose in which sentiment *and 
the spirit of filial reverence are somewhat 
mixed; at the top of “ Jacob’s Ladder” on the 
island his own father and mother had first met, 
thirty or more years before, in romantic circum- 
stances which had a happy ending. Family 
history repeated itself for the young man’s ben- 
efit, and he was made unspeakably happy by a 
charming Australian damsel whom he met at 
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the top of the ladder; the girl and her guardian 
took passage by the steamer, and the course of 
true love had not an obstacle until the heroine, 
who for years had been more blessed with time 
than with occupation, yet who was entirely 
honest and good, advanced the one-sided and 
startling theory that honest love was too sacred 
to be profaned by any sort of formality—even 
that of a marriage ceremony. She became more 
sensible as time passed on, and realized that in- 
dividuals owe the opinions of the world some 
respect, so the end was better than that which 
usually comes to people of more gush than 
brains. (Cassell Publishing Co., New York.) 


THE Prierims. By John R. Musick. Here 
is another of the historical novels which Mr. 
Musick is turning out with great rapidity, gen- 
erally to the gratification of the youth of Amer- 
ica. His present subject has been “written up” 
about a hundred times as often as any of his 
others, yet young people who persistently elude 
everything in the form of history, as most 
young people do, may be beguiled by this inter- 
esting story into learning something about one 
of the world’s greatest historic colonies. (Funk 
& Wagnalls, New York.) 


TimE’s REVENGEs. By David Christie Mur- 

ray. One of Mr. Murray’s exciting stories, the 
scenes of which are laid in New Zealand and 
england. The story begins with a quarrel in 
England, between neighbors, one of whom, al- 
though innocent, is convicted of a violent attack 
upon another, and becomes a convict in the 
South Seas. He also becomes wonderfully pros- 
perous, and time finally takes the stain from his 
reputation besides making him immensely rich. 
Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


THE ParsiIFAL OF RICHARD WAGNER. 
From the French of Maurice Kufferath. The 
story, not the music, of Wagner's great opera, is 
the subject of this book, which is a very good 
one. The greatness of the subject is known to 
all who have studied the subject at all, for the 
story of the Holy Grail has been told in all the 
languages of Europe, and although no two leg- 
ends agree in all respects, the differences in 
themselves enrich the theme for anyone who 
like Wagner, has imagination and constructive 
sense. It is also known that to thoroughly en- 
joy any of Wagner's operas is impossible to any- 
one who has not first become saturated with the 
subject of the libretto, for Wagner’s lines were 
not written merely as threads upon which to 
string tunes. Kufferath’s book is not in all re- 
spects better than some American works on the 
same subject, but it is specially interesting for 
its source, for France was both slow and stupid 
in comprehending the greatness of the author- 
composer—faults for which a studious, apprecia- 
tive book like this goes far by way of atone- 
ment. (Tait, Sons & Co., New York.) 


DIARY OF AN IDLE WoMAN IN CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE. By Frances Elliott. The title of this 
book will mislead almost everyone, for the con- 
tents are very different from what people ex- 


pect in a book about Constantinople, particu. 
larly when the writer confesses to idleness, 
There is almost nothing about harems and 
houris and picturesque Turks; indeed, there is 
scarcely anything about modern Constantinople, 
except when it is necessary to say something by 
way of comparison. The city of the past is 
always in the author’s mind, and though almost 
all of the buildings of that period have been 
razed to the ground, their sites alone are more 
inspiring; than the handsomest and most notable 
structures which the Turks have erected. The 
author’s memory seems a treasury of all that 
was great and interesting in the city’s history— 
the history of the once famous “ Eastern Em- 
pire” of Rome, and so graciously does she dis- 
play these treasures in her pages that the reader 
soon begins to forget Constantinople and become 
interested in Byzantium. Still, there is a little 
about the modern inhabitants and rulers, and it 
is interesting, though the subjects are contempt- 
ible, the least dignified among them being the 
author’s picture of the Sultan himself, a well- 
meaning but very insignificant creature in ap- 
pearance and demeanor, when she beheld him. 
Asa short and picturesque sketch of the great 
Eastern capital as it was, this book is without an 
equal, and of modern Constantinople it really 
tells as much as is worth telling by anyone but 
the statistician and the romancer. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York.) 


An Opp Srory. By Stanley Waterloo. It 
certainly is odd; it is also unconventional and 
quite amusing, as well as natural. The people 
live on the border line of Canada and the 
United States, whereby come a lot of complica- 
tions, some of which are merely funny, while 
others get a political color by showing some of 
the absurdities of tariff laws. There is a love 
story in it, and the lovers are of the kind that all 
the world loves, but they are no more interest- 
ing than the older people, all of whom are plain 
country folk with plenty of heart and sturdi- 
ness—people such as may be found in any rural 

art of North America, although most novelists 
hoon either failed to see them or been afraid to 
put them on paper. (Morrill, Higgins & Co., 
Chicago.) 


KiNn-DA-SHON’S WIFE. By Mrs. Eugene §. 
Willard. The love-story in this book beats the 
record so far as latitude is concerned, the young 
people having been born within the Arctic Cir- 
cle, in our own Alaska. They are real natural 
young people, too, in spite of their icy sur- 
roundings and the unromantic habits of their 
race. The peculiarities of Alaskan life and 
customs are carefully described by the authoress, 
who knows them well, and who writes not so 
much to tell a love story as to acquaint the 
great American public, which is supposed to 
have a great heart, with the ways, good and 
bad—largely the latter, of our newest inhabi- 
tants by purchase. Some of the details of the 
story are thrilling, some horrible, but through 
all the chapters run a cheering thread of noble 
human nature, of which there seem to be traces 
even in the most degraded tribes of savages, and 
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which offers a point of contact for such mem- 
bers of superior races who endeavor to introduce 
civilization as the handmaid of religion. The 
author vouches for the truth of all the inci- 
dents, both good and bad, with which her story 
abounds, and in her preface she expresses some 
strong opinions as to the duty of the govern- 
ment regarding some injurious influences to 
which the native Alaskan is subjected. It seems 
that even among the savages of the far North 
there are grades and castes and that there are 
tribes which dominate others through superior 
wits rather than strength ; it is within the lines 
of one of these superior tribes that the scenes of 
the story are laid, and amid all the savagery 
there seems so much of good that the reader 
will sadden to think that except the missionary 
the only representatives of the outer and nomi- 
nally better world the natives will see will be 
the trader and the miner. (F. H. Revell Co., 
New York.) 


A MERE CypHER. By Mary Angela Dick- 
ens. Far from the beaten track of romance is 
this story of drunkenness, rascality, love and 
tragedy. The “mere cypher” is a woman, wife 
of a scamp who manages a retreat for incurables, 
or people whom he never cures. The doctor is 
so accustomed to bullying the unfortunates that 
the treats his wife in the same manner, and 
she seems too weak to resent, yet she has so 
much character that she herself efiects the cure 
of one of the patients who has gone to the 
dogs through drink; at least, she enables him 
to cure himself by the stimulus which she im- 
parts to his willpower. Unfortunately for her, 
she becomes too deeply interested in the pa- 
tient, who is the only man from whom she 
gets kind words, so there ensues a double trag- 
edy. It is a strong but not entirely healthful 
story, though it is fruitful of suggestion to cer- 
tain unfortunate natures. (Macmillan & Co, 
New York.) 


IN THE BUNDLE OF TIME is the general title 
of the latest volume of short stories by Arlo 
Bates, a writer who seldom repeats himself, and 
who apparently has met and remembered a 


great variety of “characters.” Some of his peo- 
ple are city folk who, whatever they may do or 
say, have a resemblance to all other city folk in 
fiction; others are people from the rural dis- 
tricts—real people, too, instead of the stage 
types who have done duty so long in literature. 
The scenes and topics vary with the men and 
women, and the result is an entertaining volume 
which is good enough to keep for re-reading. 
(Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 


THe Story oF Matta. By Maturin M. 
Ballou. Malta is a small island with a great 
history, which is recalled pleasingly on almost 
every page of Mr. Ballou’s book. There is also 
a full and faithful description of the island as it 
now is. Mr. Ballou, whois a persistent travel- 
ler and observer, writes leisurely and reminis- 
cently, returning again and yet again to some 
portions of his subject, and occasionally repeat- 
ing himself, yet probably his book, with its al- 
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ternations of sentiment and fact, geography, 
history and romance, is in the form most likely 
to interest modern men and women who care to 
read of Malta at all. A grand opportunity for 
illustration was lost when this ak was put 
forth — (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
New York.) 


Ritrer’s Book oF Mock Triats. NINE 
CoMPLETE Depates. By Frederick Rowton 
and F. M. Payne. The debating society and 
the mock court are still active and popular 
throughout the land, though some city people 
may doubt it. The many thousands of men, 
young and old, who take part in debates and 
mock trials will welcome the above-named 
books. Of mock trials fifteen are given, all with 
due respect to court rules and precedents, and 
also with enough humor to keep them from 
seeming dull to listeners. In the book of de- 
bates are stated nine questions, none of them 
“burning,” but all selected for their suggestion 
of a great deal that may be said on both sides, 
and because they must be decided, in any case, 
by comparative weight of argument. Both 
books are part of a cheap library of popular 
handbooks issued semi-monthly. (Excelsior 
Publishing House, New York.) 


CIVILIZATION’s INFERNO: or, Studies in the 
Social Cellar. By B. O. Flower. About a year 
ago Mr. Flower, who is editor of the Arena, 
Boston’s new review, startled his readers by a 
series of articles describing the condition of the 
poorest of the poor in the city of Boston. Stor- 
ies of the same kind had often been printed 
about wicked, overcrowded New York, but no- 
body seems to have imagined that anything so 
dreadful could exist in thriving, philanthropic 

3oston. Almost all of the author's descriptions 

were either horrible or heart-rending, and that 
they might not seem overdrawn they were ac- 
companied by many photographs of what Mr. 
Flower saw. The people of whom he wrote 
were not the lazy and vicious so much as the in- 
dustrious, deserving, but shockingly unfortunate 
and neglected poor—the men, women and chil- 
dren who lived, worked, suffered and died in 
attics and cellars, never for a moment knowing 
the meaning of comfort of body or peace of 
mind. His present book is based upon these 
sketches, and the reader will not get far into the 
pages without admitting that the title, lurid 
though it may seem, is not a bit too strong. A 
more interesting and severe indictment of the 
——— ——— of the age has seldom 
been presented, nor has there been one better 
supported by facts. (Arena Publishing Com- 
pany, Boston.) 


REPRESENTATIVE ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
From Chaucer to Tennyson. By Henry 8. Pan- 
coast. As lecturer in the American Society for 
the Extension of University Teaching, Prof. 
Pancoast has seen the need that exists for text- 
books of literature better than most of those now 
in use. His system is to acquaint students with 
literature itself, instead of mere lists of authors 
and their works, relieved by scrappy “selec- 
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tions.” He devotes his pages, which number 
more than five hundred, to the great and influ- 
ential writers of English, remaining silent about 
scores who were not in any way remarkable. 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Bacon, Milton, 
Dryden, Addison, Pope, Burns, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Scott, Lamb, Byron, Shelley, Keats, 
the greater novelists, Carlyle, Macaulay, Brown- 
ing and Tennyson are the authors to whom he 
confines himself, writing much about the social, 
literary and political conditions in which each 
man wrote, and giving enough of the author’s 
greater work to illustrate style and range. He 
has made a valuable text-book for high schools 
and academies, as well as a book which will be 
of great service to home students. (Henry Holt 
& Co., New York.) 


Op Miss Auprey. By Evelyn Everett- 
Green. The sub-title of this story is “A Chron- 
icle of a Quiet Village,” but “stupid” would 
have been the proper qualifying adjective—a 
village in which the souls were as small, the 
motives as mean and the lives as uneventful as 
could be found anywhere in England. Into this 
extremely dull and uninteresting place comes 
Miss Audrey, old in years yet young in spirit, 
and rich in the sense that comes of high intelli- 
gence and earnest Christian feeling. She is the 
only resident who has any money, so all the 
natives cringe and toady to her, at the same 
time saying all sorts of mean things behind her 
back, but she soon takes a practical interest in 
everyone, regardless of their unattractiveness, 
and in the course of time the genuineness of her 
goodness profoundly affects and influences all of 
them, although a more unpromising lot of heads 
and hearts have not appeared in literature. 
There is no false romance in this very natural 
book; the old lady was not a public benefactor 
for hope of reward, as are many well-meaning 
people who profess to be honestly interested in 
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their less fortunate fellow-creatures, nor does 
she attempt to impress her humble neighbors 
with her importance, but she makes the village 
better for her presence, as all men and women 
who are sure they are better than their neigh- 
bors should do amid their own surroundings, 
The story is entirely natural, sweet and whole- 
some. (Fleming H. Revell Company, New 
York.) 


TooLs AND THE MAN. Property and Indus- 
try Under the Christian Law. By Washington 
Gladden. A series of lectures, delivered several 
times, on the duty of applying the principles 
of the Christian religion to the elucidation of 
all social problems is the basis of this earnest 
and convincing book. It should not seem neces- 
sary to remind Christians that Christianity was 
not instituted solely for individual and selfish 
benefit, but its influence upon society and busi- 
ness is so little talked of among men that a book 
like Mr. Gladden’s is really startling. The 
lectures are ten in number, and among their top- 
ics is the Christianization of society, property, 
the labor question, economics and Christian eth- 
ics, competition, co-operation, and scientific and 
Christian socialism. The author is no mere 
theorist; for many years he has been an indus- 
trious and successful pastor, during part of this 
time he has also been the working editor of 
prominent periodicals and a frequent contributor 
to the newspaper and magazine press. All that 
he says has a practical bearing; he believes 
that Christian principles alone affect the many 
reformations desired in society and business, and 
his pages are full of practical suggestions. 
There will be a tremendous stirring of dry bones 
if his book obtains the wide circulation to which 
its matter and manner richly entitle it; no 
other book is so abundantly able to inspire a 
true “reform” club. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
New York.) 


CLL, 





THE SEARCH LIGHT. 


N old story tells of a Cardinal at Rome who, 
pointing to his glittering chests of 
treasure, remarked to an attendant, “My 

son, the day has forever gone when the Holy 
Church must say, “Silver and gold have I 


none. 

“Yes, Prince,” returned the priest, “but 
neither can she say, ‘ Arise and walk.” 

Strange as it seems to a purely material stand- 
point, clericalism has often found poverty and 
spiritual prosperity to go hand in hand. The 


Church has been wounded in the house of its 
wealthier friends. Where riches abounded, 
grace did not always abound. The golden days 
of her temporal power made it hard for men to 
distinguish between the nominal Church and 
the actual world, between the Rome of Nero 
and the Rome of medievalism. 

Distribution of her gifts, as opposed to cen- 
tralization, is the truer policy of the most 
unselfish institution humanity has known up 
to date. Wealth is a tremendous instrument 
either for good or harm. All depends upon 
its usage. Enough of it does not find its 
way to the treasury of benevolent purpose. 
Vast fields of Christian enterprise are un- 
occupied simply because the finances fre not 
forthcoming. If the Cardinal’s coffers had 
been emiptied for missions and hospitals, some, 
nay, many, would probably have arisen and 
walked in newness of better life, both for 
body and soul. But His Holiness failed to 
make the vital connection between opportunity 
and service. 

It is not egotism to remark that the activities 
of church-life to-day demonstrate how complete- 
ly the religious world has learnt the necessity 
of sweet and lofty character, of manly, large 
hearted and absolutely self-forgetful endeavor to 
develop character in preference to mere creed. 
“Gang ower the fundémentals!” said an old 
Scotch lady to Dr. Macleod upon meeting him 
for the first time. And accordingly the good 
doctor bawled his creed into her ear-trumpet. 
A clergyman is more likely to be asked to-day 
if he proposes to start a soup kitchen, or a social 
club. Such a humanitarian revolution demands 
increased help and sympathy from we laymen 
who can well afford both. 


THE salary of the clergyman is a debated 
point in England just now, and more or less in 
church circles generally. It seems a very vul- 
gar topic in reference to so high a profession, 
but unfortunately for him even “the dominie” 
lives in a world prosaic enough to demand the 
payment of his debts. 

Bales of hay and pumpkin pies are not viewed 
with any favor when made to do duty for cash 
payments. The old-time farmers paid their ser- 
vants in kind, but no modern laborer would 
submit to it. Why then should the educated 
and refined gentleman do so, whose calling, if 
he duly honors its claims, is first among voca- 
tions? Many of our rural clergy could unfold 
a story which may freeze their city brother’s 
blood if he has not known their privations. 
For upon the average the city pastor is better 
paid than the rural one. The golden mean 
which places a man above the fear of frowns 
and courting of smiles upon the one hand, 
and love of mere entourage, circumstance and 
money upon the other, seems to an outsider a 
reasonable method. 

If the clergy make our service their delight, 
we should make their wants our care. But to 
place them in such sore besetment as that of 
genteel poverty is inhuman. Nevertheless, it is 
done in hundreds of cases throughout the 
United States to-day. How can a man hold 
his own when his wealthy deacon has power, 
upon any or no reason, to precipitate the poor 
fellow’s financial Waterloo? People who sneer 
at the subserviency of the pulpit should remem- 
ber much of it belongs to the force of such 
circumstances as the couplet describes: 

He “ dare not with too confident a tone 
Proclaim the nose upon his face his own.” 

This is a slow martyrdom, minus all the 
honors, and it may need more endurance of sus- 
tained courage than Latimer possessed when he 
walked to death as if to a banquet. 


ForGERIES in art are as abundant as leaves 
in autumn. Some rare old manuscript or black- 
letter folio is placed upon the market for the 
eager inspection of scholarly critics, its contents 
are devoured, and serve as subject-matter for 
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congratulation or dispute. Suddenly a skilled 
dealer declares the worn and venerable parch- 
ment a forgery, a fable for the critics who must 
feel no inconsiderable chagrin at this “hey! 
presto” evolution of knowledge which is no 
knowledge. 

Such spurious contributions to ancient litera- 
ture are by no means solitary, but as they pos- 
sess small interest for the crowd and come be- 
neath microscopical scrutiny from the learned 
few, they seldom succeed in imposition. 

Genuine and authentic records are a desidera- 
tum: the examination of all claimants for this 
title is a work of the keenest and most scholarly 
discrimination. And a Burgundian inanuscript 
of the fifteenth century is a greater treasure 
than the famous wines of that brilliant pro- 
vince. But the Art-Forger has his happy hunt- 
ing ground amid clever combinations of seem- 
ingly antique furniture, Greek pottery, and 
above all, pictures. It is fashionable to decorate 
our homcs with these articles, and if men have 
wealth they are rightfully ambitious to glorify 
their walls with Millets, Corots, Herkomers, 


Daubignys. In some cases successful merchants 


in corn or pork fall to and form a picture gal- 
lery. 
Now picture forging has fewer risks and 


greater profits than almost anything else on 
earth. A yard of canvas variously colored 
ranges in price from twenty to twenty thousand 
dollars. What a scope in which to fix the fig- 
ure. The man whose ways are dark and tricks 
are vain generally hails from Europe, more 
often from London or Paris, and he never fails 
to find an American foolish enough to listen to 
his studied babble on studio-lore. These men 
forget that only reputable dealers (and not many 
of them, at that) can be safe guides. They ap- 
ply the methods of Exchange to brain-produc- 
tion. Who can “ring in” the few great artists? 
Certainly, no one. So the purchaser has gone 
forth into the wilderness to follow false prophets, 
and many of our private galleries are stuffed 
with forgeries and nondescripts. 

Many men are good judges of cattle and crops, 
few know pictures. The small prices they boast 
of are really most extravagant in exchange for 
the daubs they possess. They would be ashamed 
to demand good Hock or Havanas for less than 
value, simply because these are unattainable. 
The community of art dealers would be thankful 
were these impostors weeded out. But how is it 
to be done? . Supply is created by demand, and 
where simpletons abound rogues flourish. 


THE SEARCH LIGHT. 


A WELL-KNOWN orator characteristically re- 
marks that “the man who does not carry the 
torch of humor is always in danger of falling 
into the pit of absurdity.” This is a neat way 
of putting truth, but surely he did not give this 
warning to Amerivans. Humor is our forte, 
almost our prerogative. If he who wins laughs, 
we can afford a smile. The most significant 
type of our national literature is the humoristic 
one. The “torch” of Artemus Ward, Mark 
Twain, Russell Lowell and O. W. Holmes has 
been waved very widely. If the nation cannot 
be merry when young she stands a poor chance 
for any joy in age. 

A happy admixture of race; a different 
method of development ; a consciousness of rich, 
abundant life; and a prospective of splendid 
form and color has made the American nation 
the Corypheus in the cosmopolitan chorus of wit. 

England always took her pleasures sadly. 
Surely Tennyson’s swan song of “Locksley 
Hall,” sixty years after, is nothing but a funeral 
dirge. The Englishman seldom laughs, and 
when he comes here, Aimerican “bon homie” pro- 
foundly impresses him. 

France, poor France, is wallowing in the 
trough of a realism which strips foul passions 
bare, her smile a flicker of sated lust. The gay 
Paris has become a grave. If good Americans 
go there when they die, eternal justice is on 
trial for allowing it. 

“Down with Reticence, down with Rever- 
ence.” 

“Set the feet above the brain, and swear the 
brain is in the feet.” 

Nay. That is the laughter of fools, not hu- 
mor. True, unadulterated right-heartedness is 
more quiet in expression, and bears no likeness 
whatever to such saturnine grinning. Even a 
death’s head can grin,—a nameless one may jest 
in mockery—but is this humor? Somewhat 
grim, we opine. The whole-souled hilarity 
and polite determination to be even with For- 
tune in spite of her hardest blows, is true wit 
and truer philosophy. 

“A merry heart goes all the way; 
Your sad heart tires in a mile-a.” 

So said Shakspere’s Autolycus, and so says 
every rank and condition of life here. Of 
course this is general delineation, which allows 
special cases, but only to prove the rule. Amer- 
ican humor, as an expression of our life and 
character, has a very large place in the estima- 
tion of the best informed critics who view us 
with perceptions unblunted by custom. 





THE SEARCH LIGHT. 


THE Taj Mahal is the Temple of Love. The 
Song of Songs is the Poem of Love. To the 
East we go for the two greatest memorials 
of human love known to many, the tomb and the 
Cauticles. Wonders in marble are not easy to 
find inthe West. It needs a vast amount of soap 
and water to make one believe there is any mar- 
ble in London, or even New York. Climatic 
conditions defile its beauty. But Shah Jehan’s 
undying monument reveals the heart of the 
king of stones. The radiant purity of marble, 
its glowing effects when massed into just propor- 
tions, the rigid strength by which it preserves 
most delicate tracery, gossamer design and ara- 
besque, all are found in perfection beneath the 
sunny skies and amid the rose gardens of the 
Taj Mahal and the Pearl Mosque. 
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Would anyone believe that we have known 
people who visited Agra and never went near 
the Taj Mahal? Such barbarians deserve to be 
placed upon record with the Cumberland peas- 
ant who objected to Robert Southey’s fame be- 
cause the poet only kept one man-servant who 
was butler and gardener both. It is easy to 
imagine Americans who will prefer Europe to 
Chicago Fair, -but let us hope they are few. 
And they are paralleled by the cockney who 
lived in Lower Thames Street ard expressed his 
contempt for Yankees who came so far to see 
the rusty old Tower which he had never visited. 
What a wise provision that men must emigrate 
to find Paradise! Were it next door, they would 
sail away in search of pastures new. Such is 
our frail humanity. 











SENSE AND NONSENSE. 


OWED TO AN ONION. 


Plump and red, her lips invite 
Butterflies and bees to light. 
And the line recurs to me— 

“ How doth the little busy bee” — 
And it seems no more than fair 
To do as he would do if there. 


If staged with theoretic joy !— 
Or had the maiden been more coy ; 
Had Watts but let the bee alone, 
Or sung the praises of the drone— 
I had no need to write dispraise 
Of honey-scented “ Lyonnaise.” 
Joun V. VAN SANTVOORD. 


THE REAL CONDITION. 


He was to marry a very rich woman in a few 
days. 

“Ah,” said a friend, meeting him, “I pre- 
sume you are in a blissful state now?” 

“Um—well,” was the cautious reply, “it’s 
hardly a state yet; it’s only a territory. I’m 
not to be married until next week.” 


A SOUND STEAMER. 


“Do you want to go over on a Sound steamer 
to-night?” said the New York agent to a New 


Jersey woman inquiring the way to Boston. 
“Of course I do,’ she exclaimed. “ You 
don’t spose I want to go on one that ain’t 


sound, do you?” 


A COMPARISON, 


CLAIRE: “ What was Captain Armory talk- 
ing about to that crowd in the corner?” 

Lute: “He was describing a bathing suit 
he had seen a lady wearing at the shore last 
summer.” 

CLAIRE: “ What did he say ?” 

LuLIE: “Qh, it was too funny for anything.” 

CLAIRE: “ Yes, but what was it?” 

LuLie: “I can’t remember it the way he 
told it, but the description was ever so much 
longer than the suit was.” 


A SURE PLAN. 


HiFuirE: “I wish I could save money.” 

MawraL: “Try the conscientious scruple 
plan.” 

HiFuirE: “ What’s that?” 

MawraL: “Adopt a few conscientions 
scruples for daily use, and then you needn't 
drink or gamble, or go to the theatre or dance, 
or smoke or do anything else that a fellow 
always wants to do.” 


HER HAIR. 


How tawny golden 
Was her hair, 
They matched it with an auburn shade; 
One said ’twas made to 
Order, and 
Another said, ’twas reddy made. 


THE POWER OF WEALTH. 


9” 


Visitor: “Who is this Mrs. Bigmoney ? 

RESIDENT: “She is our wealthiest woman.” 

Visitor: “Does she belong to your best 
families?” 

RESIDENT: “Oh, no, they belong to her.” 


A MILD INSINUATION. 


HvsBAND (peevishly): “Why do you keep 
telling me over and over again not to drink too 
much wine at dinner?” 

WIFE (gently): “Because, my dear, a word 
to the wise is sufficient.” 


HISTORY. 


TEACHER: “ Who discovered America?” 

SMALL Boy: “Columbus.” 

TEACHER: “Who was Columbus?” 

S. B.: “A poor Eytalian livin’ in Spain.” 

T.: “What was he living in Spain for?” 

S. B.: “Fer nothin’. He couldn’t pay his 
board.” 

W. J. LAMPTON. 





WHAT TO WEAR AND HOW TO 
WEAR IT. 


() UR subject, than which it would be 

difficult to find one more interest- 
ing to the majority of the fair and 
gentle sex, and it is with the majority that 
we deal, involves itself into two parts, first 
the choice of something to wear, and, sec- 
ond, the manner of wearing it. General- 
izing under these two heads, we consider 
several points, the principal being adher- 
ence to the prevailing fashion, coincident 
with practical recognition of true taste 
and beauty, the age (and to some extent 
the station) of the wearer, and fitness or 
propriety, dependent upon time, or occa- 
sion. - Particularizing, we treat of design, 
simple or intricate, of richness or coarse- 
ness of fabric ; of color, where an article 
is taken singly, and of agreement or dis- 
agreement of color, when several articles 
of different hues are taken in conjunction ; 
of ornament, whether artistic or inartistic, 
whether excessive, insufficient, or in right 
proportion ; of fitness, as to time, place 
and occasion ; of adaptability, with respect 
to the age, the complexion, the propor- 
tions and the build of the wearer, and 
of sundry less important matters. From 
these remarks it will be seen that the 
subject is considerably ramified ; we will 
therefore content ourselves with a few 
general observations, the limits of our 
space not admitting of amplification. 

In the broad and mighty domain 
lying between the Atlantic and the Paci- 
fic it would, we surmise, be difficult to 
find a fair daughter of fair Eve, who 
has not at some time or other in her life, 


asked herself the mighty question, what 
shall I wear? The nature of the question 
implies that there is a choice, and surely 
it is superfluous to remark that the choice 
is very great. When taking a walk on 
some fine day, along the thronged 
thoroughfares of some great city, one 
cannot help being impressed by the fact 
that, amid the immense array of articles 
produced by the intelligence, the ingenuity 
and the indefatigable industry of man, to 
minister to his necessities, to gratify his 
desires and to please his fancy, all that 
is, directly or indirectly, connected with 
feminine apparel occupies a very promi- 
nent place, nay, is in remarkable pre- 
ponderance. Thousands of inventive 
brains are busily engaged in imagining 
and planning new designs, new fabrics 
and new adornments for the decking of 
the female form, and tens of thousands of 
skillful hands are as busily engaged in 
bringing forth those innumerable fabrics, 
those innumerable useful and ornamental 
treasures and trifles. The result is an 
interminable variety, an immense accu- 
mulation and, consequently, a very ex- 
tensive field for the exercise of choice. 
And the exercise of choice in this direc- 
tion is, we are happy to say, highly 
gratifying to the feminine mind. Witness 
the exalted multitudes in the shopping 
districts of some grand metropolis on a 
sunny day—nay, even on a rainy! 
Granted, however, that there is a 
choice, does that imply the existence 
of ability to choose? By no means. 
One may have before one a multi- 
farious assortment of articles, where- 
of a choice is imperative. Should ability 
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to choose aright be wanting, not only 
will a correct choice be a matter of 
chance, but an incorrect one will very 
probably be made. True, the generality 
of the gentler sex, either by intuition or 
by studious comparison, recognize when 
an article is out of date, yet here, as in 
most matters, is there scope for improve- 
ment; a little more study, somewhat 
deeper reflection, more extended com- 
parison would bring about a decrease of 
the frequent instances where tastelessness 
is mistaken for tastefulness, ungraceful- 
ness for gracefulness, grandeur for refine- 
ment, and disfigurement for decoration. 
In support of our assertion that the 
exercise of choice has been and is fre- 
quently incorrect we could cite many 
instances, taken from the present as well 
as from the past, and not a few of such 
citations would raise a smile in the most 
lugubrious investigation in this direction, 
in other words, a study of the history of 
costume from olden times to the present 
day and hour, would be highly beneficial, 
inasmuch as its effect would be greater 
ability to choose aright, an acquirement 
of much value since there is so much 
that is better or worse, fit or unfit, grace- 
ful or graceless, appropriate or in- 
appropriate, in a word, true or false to 
the immortal principles of taste and 
beauty. But when we speak of choice 
in dress and decoration, we must of 
course exclude all that is not in vogue. 
Fashion must set her seal upon all, from 
a hairpin to a sealskin sacque. To 
choose something unfashionable would be 
to make oneself not pleasantiy, but un- 
pleasantly conspicuous ; it would be to 
deny an authority which is absolute, in 
many cases it would be to incur the risk 
of being considered eccentric, perhaps 
cranky. ‘Happily, there is not much 
danger of paying away current coin for 
what is not current, even though un- 
scrupulous dealers here and there, through 
reprehensible lust of gain may palm off 
superannuated articles upon the unwary, 
the haply indifferent, on the casual 
visitor from way back; for, as already 
remarked, womankind is too wide-awake, 
so that old-fashioned goods will not sell. 
Be that as it may, however, we maintain 
that those delicate preceptive faculties, 


which enable one to decide what to wear 
should be cultivated; they should be 
educated, so that they may perform their 
functions aright. Only then will it 
always be possible to give correct answers 
to the important question, what shall | 
wear ? 

When the choice has been made, when 
the purse-strings have been loosened and 
the article has been sent home, arises the 
second consideration, how shall I wear 
it? It is easy to purchase a thing, es- 
pecially when cash or credit are favor- 
able, but it is not always as easy to make 
good use of it. A person may purchase 
pen, ink and paper of the finest quality, 
and yet not be able to use them other- 
wise than awkwardly. Likewise, a 
woman may some lucky day gladden the 
hearts of all those whose business it is to 
cater to the enrobing and adorning of the 
female form, yet when the beautiful and 
costly garniture is hers, she may, if pos- 
sessed of adequate acumen, become aware 
that though hers indeed it would have 
been better had it not been hers, for she 
perceives a want of harmony somewhere. 
The articles she has chosen are not quite 
in accord with her personal points, in 
other words, with her build, appear- 
ance and effect. True, the things are 
fine and costly, they are fit for the ward- 
robe of a princess, nay, of an American 
heiress, but alas! that tell-tale mirror; 
the true eye of taste perceives some in- 
congruity somewhere, some unhappy in- 
aptitude, some want of unison or har- 
mony. She then resolves, if possessed of 
the invaluable treasure of true taste, on 
the next occasion to consult her own 
innate and educated conceptions and pre- 
ceptioas, simultaneously obeying as much 
as in her lieth, the imperious dictates of that 
awful and mysterious power, the prevail- 
ing mode. And when she reflects that 
ninty-nine of her fellow-creatures will 
judge of her from her apparel, she will 
be inclined to give them every oppor- 
tunity to judge correctly. With man, 
dress is often an index to the idiosyncrasy 
or temperament of the mind ; how much 
more so is it with woman? It is a sort 
of symbolical language, a kind of per- 
sonal glossary, a species of body phrenol- 
ogy; it makes an impression, and one 
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that may be favorable or unfavorable. 
It may be going too far to say, as was 
said about half a century ago, that it is 

sible to tell the humor a woman is in 
by the color of her hood, but it is certain- 
ly not exaggeration to assert that, in the 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS. 


Fic. 90. This dainty house gown is 
prettily developed in a novel wash fabric 
of silk and linen, showing the popular 


FIGURE No. 90. For description see this page. 


majority of cases, dress and the manner 
of dressing are a pretty fair index to the 
temperament or idiosyncrasy of a woman. 
In fine, we would respectfully counsel 
everyone who would like to know what to 
wear and how to wear it, so as to be 
well judged of by others, diligently to 
consult the pages of GopEY’s MAGAZINE. 





OnE of the prettiest novelties in ash 
receivers is a china replica of a playing 
card, having a slightly turned-up rim. 
A more expensive one is of oxydized sil- 
ver, the coloring being effected in enamel ; 
and as all the picture cards are repre- 
sented, a complete set would be quite an 
appropriate birthday gift for a lover of 
the fragrant weed. 


changeant effect. It is trimmed with 
Point de Venise lace and taffeta ribbon 
corresponding in tone with the material. 
The sharply gored skirt is very full at 
the bottom, and has inserted stripes of 
lace running its entire length from waist 
to hem. The full bodice is adjusted to 
the figure with bands of ribbon, which 
are fastened in the centre with small ros- 
ettes. The full vest and standing collar 
are of China crépe, the latter ending at 
one side in a ribbon rosette. The roll- 
over collar is of lace. The sleeve is very 
full, and is decorated from elbow to wrist 
with inserted rows of lace. The quantity 
of material required to model this gown 
will be twelve yards of the fabric, eight 
yards of ribbon, one and a half yards of 
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wide lace for collar and fourteen yards 
of lace insertion. For illustration see 
page 655. 

Fic. 91 portrays a modish promenade 
costume, made of a novelty silk and wool 
fabric and trimmed with velvet ribbon, 
lace and crépe de Chine. The sharply 
pointed waist has a simulated girdle 
formed of rows of the velvet ribbon, and 
a puffed yoke of the crépe, finished with 
a deep collar, which is also trimmed with 
the ribbon. A berthe of lace drapes the 
shoulders and outlines the yoke in the 
back. The full sleeve is puffed to corre- 
spond with the yoke, and terminates in a 
deep, ribbon-trimmed cuff, from beneath 
which issues a wide frill of lace. The 
extended skirt is decorated at the bottom 
with a frill of lace, above which is placed 
a highly effective trimming of the ribbon, 
which extends to the knees. The quan- 
tity of material required to make the 
gown will be six yards of double width 
fabric, three yards of erépe de Chine, 
eight } yards of lace and five pieces of rib- 
bon. For illustration see page 657. 

Fic. 92. This striking costume is de- 
veloped in ombré Jacqueminot crépon, 
and is effectively trimmed with velvet, 
lace and jet. The round waist is: accor- 
deon-plaited, and terminates in an oddly- 
shaped belt of velvet, which is edged with 
a narrow trimming of lace and jet. Of 
the three shoulder capes, the upper one is 
of velvet of a deep garnet color; the sec- 
ond is of the crépon, edged with lace; 
and the third is of rose-colored velvet. 
The accordeon-plaited sleeve droops in a 
deep puff over a close-fitting under-sleeve, 
and is finished at the shoulder with a full 
flonnee of the crépon, edged with lace 
and jet. The full skirt is decorated with 
velvet folds shaped like the belt, which 
extend all around the back, and are fin- 
ished with an edging of lace and jet. The 
requisite quantity of material for this 
gown will be sixteen yards of crépon, four 
yards of ombré velvet, twenty-five yards 
of jet and forty yards of lace. For illus- 
tration see page 657. 

Fic. 93. This charming costume is 
effectively modelled in shot heliotrope and 
black grenadine, and is trimmed with jet 
and glacé eminence velvet. The short 
waist is accordeon-plaited back and front, 
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and is finished with a harness of velvet 
secured with small jet buckles. The belt 
and standing collar are similarly fas. 
tened. The full sleeve is of grenadine, 
while the plain, close-fitting sleeve is of 
the velvet, and is cut at the elbow into 
straps, which extend to the shoulder. The 
skirt fits quite tightly about the hips, and 
is so gored that from the knees down it 
falls in full folds. A band of velvet, fin- 
ished with jet buckles, forms the sole 
trimming. The quantity of material 
necessary to make the dress will be nine 
yards of grenadine, three yards of velvet 
and thirty yards of jet trimming. For 
illustration see page 659. 

Fic. 94 represents a pretty Restoration 
gown. It is made of fancy crépon show- 
ing an exquisite blending of heliotrope 
and gold, and is daintily trimmed with 
heliotrope velvet and écru embroidery. 
The quaint 1830 waist has a round yoke 
of the embroidery, over which is arranged 
an accordeon-plaited vest of ombré crépe, 
which is finished with a full heading. 
The waist ends in a belt of velvet, gath- 
ered at intervals into rosettes, which are 
passed through small gold buckles. The 
standing collar is formed of folds of vel- 
vet, and fastens under a rosette, which is 
also caught through a gold buckle; while 
the wide Victorian collar is of the crépon, 
and is finished around the edge with a 
narrow trimming of velvet and embroid- 
ery. The full sleeve is disposed in three 
drooping puffs, and terminates in a cuff 
of embroidery. The modish full skirt is 
simply decorated with two rows of accor- 
deon-plaited velvet, each being secured in 
the centre with a narrow band of embroid- 
ery. The quantity of material essential 
to the development of this charming cos- 
tume will be six yards of crépon, three 
yards of crépe, five yards of velvet, twelve 
yards of narrow embroidery and two 
yards of wide embroidery for yoke. For 
illustration see page 661. 

Fic. 95. A simple and pretty morn- 
ing gown for summer wear is here pre- 
sented. It is appropriately developed in 
fine French cambric of a delicate blue 
tone. The short bodice is tucked length- 
wise around the waist, where it is secured 
with a sash of wide taffeta ribbon. The 
yoke is of Irish point lace, and is outlined 
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FicurEs Nos. 91 anp 92. For description see page 656. 


with a ruche of ribbon, a similar ruche 
finishing the collar. The berthe is also 
of lace. The sleeve is plain and full, and 
is finished with a deep cavalier cuff of 
lace. The full skirt is decorated with 
hemstitched tucks of graduating width, 
which extend nearly to the waist. To 


make the gown the quantity of material 
required will be sixteen yards of cambric, 
three and a half yards of lace and one 
piece of ribbon. For illustration see 
page 663. 

Fic. 96. This dainty gown is taste- 
fully developed in fine India silk and 
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trimmed with velvet ribbon and Chan- 
tilly lace. The short round waist has a 
yoke and standing collar of lace, with an 
Empire bodice of the silk draped across 
the bust above a flounce of lace and fas- 
tened in the centre witha bow. The belt 
is of ribbon, and terminates on the left 
side in an Empire bow with short ends. 
The full Empire skirt is decorated with 
three wide flounces of lace, each of which 
is surmounted by a graceful twist of rib- 
bon. The upper row is further ornamen- 
ted with bows of ribbon, which are con- 
nected with the belt by long loops. The 
quantity of material required to make 
this dress will be twelve yards of silk, 


eighteen yards of lace and three pieces of 


ribbon. For illustration see page 664. 
Fic. 97. An extremely pretty dress 
for a little girl is here illustrated. It is 
composed of figured foulard, effectively 
combined with white India silk and 
cherry colored velvet. The plain full 
skirt is of the foulard, the short waist 
being of the India silk. The neck is cut 
round and simply finished with two nar- 
row folds, while around the waist is 


passed a wide folded sash, which is knot- 


ted carelessly at the back. The full 
sleeve is gathered into a folded cuff, and 
is completed with a frill. The little 
square jacket is of velvet, the narrow 
revers being faced with white silk. The 
quantity of material necessary for making 
the dress will be four yards of foulard, 
four yards of India silk and one and a 
half yards of velvet. For illustration see 
page 666. 

Vic. 98. This pretty little house dress 
is very simply made of shot heliotrope 
and white surah, and trimmed with em- 
broidered heliotrope velvet. At the neck 
the fabric is laid in narrow plaits to form 
a square bodice, the plaits affording suff- 
cient fullness for the skirt, which falls in 
straight, unbroken lines to the hem, where 
it is decorated with a band of the em- 
broidered velvet. A similar band forms 
a strap over each shoulder. The puffed 
sleeve terminates at the elbow in a band 
of embroidery, and is finished with a frill 
of white silk mull. To make the dress 
the quantity of material required will be 
seven yards of silk and five yards of em- 
broidery. For illustration see page 666. 
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MODISH DRESS MATERIALS. 


THE present craze for startling effects 
may be noted as one of the most remark- 
able features of this end of the nineteenth 
century, and will, beyond doubt, immor- 
talize itself as such in the historic records 
of Fashion. Where and how so many 
novelties originate must be a perplexing 
question indeed to the merely cursory 
observer, who, while he may obtain an 
interesting kaleidoscopic view of the 
whole, can know nothing whatever of the 
tireless ingenuity and painstaking labor 
that are essential to the creation of each 
component part. 

Every season brings with it a long ret- 
inue of textile fabrics which are abso- 
lutely new in color, weave and design; 
and yet the perennial fount of inspiration 
seems in no wise to be exhausted. The 
present season proves itself no exception 
to the general rule. In fact, the shop- 
per’s chief difficulty will consist in select- 
ing from such an infinite variety the 
fabric best adapted to her individual ne- 
cessities. 

Among the prettiest novelties is a kind 
of silk and wool bengaline, known as 
rayure travers. The stripes, as the name 
indicates, run horizontally across the ma- 
terial, which seems to be particulaly well 
adapted to the new style of skirt, wherein 
it displays itself to the very best advan- 
tage. Some of its prettiest color combi- 
nations are coquelicot with pale blue, ap- 
ricot with eminence and turquoise with 
silver. 

Jacquard broché is another silk and 
wool mixture, loosely woven, and com- 
bining many colors so skillfully as to 
produce a charming glacé effect. In one 
sample the ground is of pale heliotrope, 
with single strands of silk in red, gold, 
apricot and white running the length and 
width of the fabric in such a manner as 
to form tiny nebulous stars over the en- 
tire surface. Still another novelty, also 
of loose weave, somewhat resembles fancy 
knitting in appearance, and— owing, 
doubtless, to the remarkable facility with 
which it may be adapted to the lines of 
the figure—is especially fancied for smart 
tailor-made gowns. It comes in the new- 
est and prettiest shades of tan, blue, red 
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FiguRE No. 93. For description see page 656. 


and heliotrope, with pin dots of some con- 
trasting color scattered at intervals over 
the surface. 

Borderings of more or less beauty are 
seen on many of the new fabrics, but the 
richest and most striking are to be found 
on the double width satins, which are de- 
signed purposely for the extended style 


of skirt. One sample, positively regal in 
its magnificence, is of shaded purple, with 
a wide border showing an effective scroll 


pattern in varying shades of green. An- 
other presents a gorgeous shot effect in 
petunia and green, with a deep border 
wrought in gold. On silk and wool 
materials the choicest borderings are 
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woven in gold and colors quite in Ori- 
ental style, and are intended to form the 
only decoration around the hem of the 
skirt. 

The beautiful ombré effect introduced 
a few months since is now on the highest 
wave of popularity, and obtains in all the 
handsomest and costliest fabrics, among 
which velvets, satins and moirés take 
premier rank. In one specimen of the 
latter may be found every shade of pink, 
red, purple and blue, from the lightest to 
the darkest, the tones being blent with 
such consummate skill that it is difficult, 
not to say impossible, to determine where 
one color ends and the other begins. 
Nothing more daring than these moirés 
could be imagined, but their manipula- 
tion should be entrusted only to the best 
and cleverest artists. 

Silken taffetas that are exact copies of 
those worn by our grandmothers are the 
favorites of the moment. All the old- 
time effects, with many of the old-time 
colorings, are reproduced in these mate- 
rials, and very quaint and pretty they 
are when made up after the picturesque 
fashions of that far-away period. In all 
of these goods the shot effect is obtained, 
and in most of them there is a dash of 
the popular eminence shade,—sometimes 
as the dominant tone and sometimes be- 
traying itself only in a momentary reflec- 
tion of prismatic color. 

Especially dainty is a novelty silk 
called Ondine, but presenting a weave 
entirely different from that of the same 
name shown last year. It has a plain 
ground, with fine, undulating lines run- 
ning across the width, and is strewn with 
minute blossoms woven indistinctly in 
their natural tints. For a young girl 
nothing could be prettier or more appro- 
priate than a dress of this fabric, either in 
white or a delicate shade of pink or green. 

Peau de chevrette, which is of heavier 
texture than the familiar peau de soie, 
is among the newest plain silks. It is 
extremely rich and lustrous, with a soft, 
smooth surface, having much the appear- 
ance and consistency of kid, and comes in 
all the popular evening shades, the most 
effective of which are heliotrope, prim- 
rose, peach, eau de Nil, Rose du Barri, 
and pale turquoise. 


Surah seems to be quite reinstated in 
public favor this season, some of the most 
striking designs and color effects finding 
an outlet in this once popular material. 
It will probably be used quite exten- 
sively for blouses, which, although they 
have undoubtedly had their day, will still 
be worn during the warm summer months, 
A pretty plaid surah shows varying 
shades of eminence, with narrow stripes 
of eucalyptus green satin extending the 
entire length and width of the fabric at 
wide intervals and forming large squares; 
while a tiny fleur de lis in white, dotting 
the surface, forms a pleasing variation 
from the monotony of the plaid. The 
same design is shown in a blue and green 
plaid, which is broken with a narrow line 
of brilliant golden yellow. 

Some very dainty wash surahs have 
been quite recently introduced, which 
follow closely the prevailing idea of lus- 
trous effects. One of these shows alter- 
nating hairline stripes of black and pale 
blue in the warp, while the filling is of 
white. The result is a fabric of irresist- 
ible beauty, whose surface is covered with 
a silver tone like the sheen on sunlit 
water. 


FASHIONABLE GARNITURES. 


To the lucky possessor of a store of 
valuable lace, no more welcome news can 
be brought than that this will be the 
most admired and sought after of all the 
season’s trimmings. It is much to be re- 
gretted that—owing, doubtless, to finan- 
cial depression—real lace has so long been 
excluded from ordinary attire, for surely 
nothing so beautiful or so becoming was 
ever yet devised for the adornment of 
womankind. A bit of old point lace will 
invest with dignity the most unpretend- 
ing of costumes, while its presence invari- 
ably stamps its wearer with the cachet of 
elegance and refinement. 

During the present season lace will be 
noted upon nearly every gown putting 
forth the slightest claim to style. Lace 
flounces, precisely similar to those worn 
in the earlier days of the century, will be 
a special feature of summer costumes, 
and the wide lace berthe is even now 
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quite inseparable from tne modish even- 
ing dress. For those, however, who are 
not fortunate enough to possess nor 
wealthy enough to purchase a stock of 
real lace, there are imitation laces galore, 
which are altogether too beautiful to be 
contemptuously passed by. Necessity is 
still, as ever, the mother of invention, and 
no sooner does the demand arise for any 
one thing than the supply is on hand to 
meet it. Thus, the demand for laces that 
are reasonable in price, yet neither cheap 
nor common in appearance, has been in- 
stantly responded to by an inundation of 
such laces, resembling the real fabric so 
closely that they may be worn with per- 
fect confidence and serenity by the woman 
of most fastidious taste. 

Notwithstanding the apparent predi- 
lection for lace of fine texture, heavier 
qualities are by no means out of fashion. 
A highly effective one is known as Point 
de Bruges, and shows an antique design 
not dissimilar to that seen in the choicest 
specimens of Point de Venise. A new 


sample of Point de Géne presents an ex- 
quisite fern design, while another, having 
a scroll pattern, is also among the novel- 


ties. Point appliqué and Point gaze 
will be lavishly used later in the season, 
and, judging from the beauty and deli- 
cacy of the pieces shown, always with 
pleasing effect. 

In laces of a lighter character some 
new and charming patterns have been 
evolved. A very unique design, wrought 
in a fine Chantilly lace, represents the 
Santa Maria, the historic caravel which 
will be forever associated with the dis- 
coverer of America. This lace, which 
has been most appropriately christened 
the “Columbus,” is extremely light and 
dainty, but it can scarcely be expected to 
outlive the present season. 

Other garnitures are almost equally 
lovely, though perhaps in a less delicate 
sense. Embroideries—still popular— 
are, if anything, more elaborate than 
ever, and are much used for the new or- 
der of skirt, which really offers unlimited 
opportunities for effective decoration. 
Embroidered galons of graduated width 
are extensively employed, sometimes with 
the widest’ row at the bottom, the width 
-of the succeeding rows diminishing as the 
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waist is approached ; while sometimes the 
reverse method is adopted. Either way 
the result is very striking—particularly 
if the embroidery used be of a color con- 
trasting sharply with that of the gown. 
Among the novelties is a galon in 
which cork is appliquéd with threads of 
iridescent metal upon a background of 
some light tone—generally pale green, 
pale heliotrope, gold or silver. Paillettes 
matching the threads are judiciously 
mingled with the cork, the result being 
more than usually brilliant and effective, 


NOTES FROM THE FRENCH 
CAPITAL. 


WE have but recently emerged from 
the dreariness and deaiintion of winter, 
yet already we find ourselves upon the 
very borderland of summer. With Eas- 
ter come and gone, spring is an estab- 
lished fact, and all the panoply of furs 
and velvet, which but a few months since 
was donned so eagerly, is now as eagerly 
laid aside to make way for such dainty 
creations in gowns and millinery as shall 
harmonize with sunny skies. Woman, 
like Fashion, is fickleness personified ; 
with her—in the matter of clothes, at 
least—it is always “Le rot est mort ; vive 
le roi!” 

All things considered, Madame la 
Mode is unusually silent regarding the 
possibilities of the future. She is ever 
insidious in her methods. While we are 
on the rack of expectation she insinuates - 
a novelty into our midst, of which we are 
scarcely aware until it has become firmly 
established. It may be that while we 
are thus waiting she is gathering her 
forces for a grand coup, whose result will 
be such a revolution in costume as shall 
shake the feminine kingdom to its very 
foundations. 

Such a result may be looked for when 
the crinoline is again with us, and with 
us it will certainly be ere many moons 
have come and gone. One grows unut- 
terably weary of iterating and reiterating 
the same fact, and yet this objectionable 
subject intrudes itself willy nilly into all 
our thoughts and conversation ; while, in 
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comparison with it, other matters seem of none save extremists in fashion will be in 
such minor importance as to sink quite a hurry to adopt it. So far no steels 
into insignificance. have been used in Paris, and it is said 

Nevertheless, it appears certain that that most of the leading couturiéres will 
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FieurE No. 96. For description see page 657. 


abjure them altogether. It goes without 
saying that the extended skirt will re- 
quire a considerable amount of stiffening, 
but it is probable that for this purpose 
crinoline wiil be selected in preference to 
the hoopskirt,—a distinction with a dif- 


ference, inasmuch as the former is simply 
a lining of haircloth made into the skirt, 
while the latter is a separate affair, in 
which the distension is produced by par- 
allel steels set at regular distances from 
each other from waist to hem. Of the 
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two evils the hoopskirt is by long odds 
the lesser, for it is at least light and 
cleanly, while the lined skirt is not only 
cumbersome by reason of its weight, but 
has an unlimited capacity for collecting 
dirt from the streets. 

Skirts are gradually increasing in 
width, and the simple gown of severely 
straight cut is already a thing of the al- 
most forgotten past. The very newest 
skirt measures seven and a half yards 
around the hem and fits tightly around 
the hips, the fullness commencing at the 
knees and flaring outwards to the bot- 
tom. Of course the cut must be abso- 
lutely faultless, or the result will be the 
dismallest of failures. As to length, it is 
about even all around, the skirt being 
long enough to just touch the ground, 
but trailing not at all, 

The jaunty little shoulder capes intro- 
duced during the winter are the most 
fashionable wraps for spring wear. 
Though always quaint and odd, they are 
not always becoming, so perhaps they 
owe their popularity to the fact that they 
are more accommodating than jackets to 


the fin de siecle sleeve, which is at pres- 
ent the most important feature of our 
attire, and must accordingly be treated 


with the utmost consideration. Velvet 
capes are generally preferred, but some 
very stylish ones are made of fine, smooth 
faced cloth, and are finished with a double 
collet of velvet plaited very full on the 
shoulders. A new and pretty cape is 
cut to form a double pointed shawl, and 
reaches to the waist back and front. It 
is made of cloth and is richly embroid- 
ered in jet. In some of the most elegant 
manteaux lace and jet form the compo- 
nent parts, the former fabric being used 
in such instances in extravagant profu- 
sion. A beautiful 1830 pelerine, which 
is intended to be worn with a reception 
gown, is made of black velvet, embroid- 
ered in jet and having appliqués of lace 
introduced transparently into the design. 

The new parasols are dreams of loveli- 
ness. Mousseline de soie, lace, crépe de 
Chine and chiffon are variously employed 
in their creation, but none save the dain- 
tiest and most diaphanous fabrics seem to 
be favored. One strikingly handsome 
specimen is made of fine black Chantilly, 
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the sections being divided by wide bands 
of glacé eminence velvet. Another is of 
ombré crépe, soft and delicate as mist, 
and shading from pale rose to heliotrope, 
heliotrope to pale blue, then into pearly 
white, and again from white to pale rose. 
The effect is that of summer dawn, and 
is indescribably beautiful. Another ex- 
quisite and costly parasol is made of 
white mousseline de soie, in which is in- 
serted a border of fine lace. Here and 
there, painted by hand upon the fabric, 
are tiny life-tinted Cupids, sporting amid 
garlands of pink roses tied with strands 
of palest blue ribbon. 


NOVELTIES IN FANCY WORK. 

OnE of the most striking features of 
the present century is the tendency to 
multiply contrivances for the lessening of 
labor—a tendency which has betrayed 
itself quite as fully in the realm of nee- 
dlework as elsewhere. The woman of 
the period, though more given to the 
decoration of her home than her ances- 
tresses, has far less time to devote there- 
to, and, unless ‘she is wealthy enough to 
command the skill of others, must en- 
deavor to obtain, unaided, the best. re- 
sults with as little work as possible. 

In order to meet the exigencies of the 
times, inventive brains have been busily 
evolving all kinds of devices for the savy- 
ing of time and labor, not only in the 
more important industries, but in the 
limited sphere of the needle. A notable 
example of this is shown in a small 
square table cover, which is made of a 
kind of thin cloth. The design traced 
upon it—a bold, conventional one—is 
outlined in a curious stitch somewhat re- 
sembling the familiar double feathering. 
Close examination shows that the stitch 
is not worked on the material at all, but 
simply sewn on. This feather veining, 
which comes in all the leading art 
shades, can be bought by the yard, and 
the only manipulation it requires is to be 
sewn upon the outlines of the design—a 
process so simple that any child able to 
use a needle can accomplish it quite eas- 
ily. The remaining portions of the de- 
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FIGURE No. 97. For description see page 658. 


sign are worked with the usual stitches, 
but so quickly is the work done that an 
entire table cover may be completed in 
one day. 

For other kinds of embroidery even 
yet more effectual aids are provided. 
Tiny tufts of silk or filoselle, closely re- 
sembling a cluster of French knots, come 
in many shades and are quite inexpen- 
sive. For flower centres or other broad 
spaces, and wherever a fluffy effect is de- 


sired, these little tufts are quite invalu- 
able. 

Thus are supplied the wants of those 
who are either too busy or too indolent 
to be more than superficial embroider- 
esses, but for those who have both time 
and inclination at their command the 
ways for utilizing them are well nigh 
limitless. Dainty receptacles for fancy 
work may be made out of almost any 
odds and ends of silk or satin, though 
some rich brocade is the material most 
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favored. Some of the newest of these 
work bags are double, the work being 
kept in one half, and the silks and sew- 
ing implements in the other. Similar 
bags are employed for carrying the opera 
glass, handkerchief or pocketbook. A 
handsome one is made of black brocade, 
in which gold threads are interwoven. 
The two backs are cut in one piece, 
doubled, and joined together at the side. 
Across the front is thrown a spray of 
leaves embroidered heavily in gold, 
standing out in bold relief against the 
sombre hue of the background. The 
lining is of pale heliotrope silk, and the 
bag is finished with a gold cord and tas- 
sels of gold bullion. 

For glove and handkerchief sachets 
linen is rapidly supplanting all other 
materials, and as it is the fancy of the 
moment to have all such accessories of 
the toilet correspond with the appoint- 
ments of the sleeping room the possessor 
of deft fingers and an ingenious turn of 
mind may originate some very dainty 
ideas. In fabric, design and coloring the 
bed spread and covers for table, bureau 
and footstool should all correspond, as 


also should the cover of writing portfolio 
and blotter, and the aforementioned 


sachets. Blue, sulphur, yellow and 
white are the preferred colors, while the 
design- most frequently chosen is a con- 
ventional floral one, with ribbon festoons 
and large Louis Seize bows connecting 
the sprays and forming an embroidery 
along the sides. The bows are worked 
in a kind of coral stitch intermingled 
with couchings, generally in linen filo- 
selle of a pale shade of blue contrasting 
well with the ground, the leaves and 
stems being of a tender green, and the 
‘flowers in white, with a touch of soft rose 
color in the centres, daintily relieving the 
cold severity of the blue and white. 

Pretty letter cases are also made of 
this blue linen. Set aslant in the upper 
side is an oblong piece of white satin, 
which is furnished with a postage stamp 
and bears a very good resemblance to a 
letter, the satin being of so soft a finish 
that any name and address may be 
written upon it in ink. 

Drawn work has so long been a favo- 
rite form of ornamentation for linen in- 
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tended for household use that it would 
seem almost impossible that any really 
new designs could be evolved. A long 
centre scarf for the dinner table is made 
of the finest linen, so delicately drawn as 
to resemble nothing so much as a spider’s 
web. The novel feature in this piece of 
work is that the stitches are made with 
fine gold thread, which will not tarnish 
and may therefore be washed with im- 
punity. 

Ribbon embroidery seems to be again 
coming into vogue, though it differs 
slightly from that with which we are 
familiar. This dainty work, in its new 
form, is extremely effective and yet re- 
markably easy of execution. Along the 
edge of a strip of baby ribbon is carried 
a row of fine gathering stitches, which 
are drawn up tightly to form a tiny ro- 
sette, the size of which depends upon the 
design. The centre is left open, and 
filled in either with French knots or half 
a dozen small pearls. This forms the 
flower. The stems are traced with two 
lines of gold thread, while the leaves are 
either worked with silk or are made of 
the ribbon, which is folded into the re- 
quired shape and put on flat, the veins 
being put in with silk. The designs em- 
ployed for this class of work are gener- 
ally of the simplest description, though 


some elaborate ones in Louis Quinze 


style are among the daintiest and most 
beautiful. 

The new stitches and designs shown in 
leading repositories of art needlework are 
so numerous and varied as to far exceed 
the limitations of a magazine article. 
Among the novelties is velouté work, 
which, like many of its rivals, is of 
French origin. It is carried out on 
canvas by means of minute pieces of 
cloth of many colors, which are slender 
in the centre and widen towards each 
end. The thread is passed over the cen- 
tre, and each piece is thus sewn sepa- 
rately upon the canvas according to the 
pattern, in the end presenting a surface 
as soft and even as that of velvet. Bo- 
selle is also quite new. This is nothing 
more nor less than a coarse kind of lace, 
attached to wooden articles and treated 
with permanent metallic enamel, wash- 
able and untarnishable. ARIADNE. 
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FASHIONABLE CHAPEAUX. 


PERHAPS nowhere is the charm of con- 
trast so fully exemplified as in the show- 
room of a millinery importing house, 
where may be seen, side by side, the 
most extreme vagaries of Fashion as re- 
lated to woman’s headgear. What the 
exhibition of paintings is to the artist in 
color, that is the “spring opening ” to the 
artist in millinery—the opportunity to 
view collectively the productions of rival 
masters and to ex- 
tract therefrom 
ideas and sugges- 
tions that may after- 
ward prove of the 
greatest value and 
importance. 

Never, surely, was 
there wider differ- 
ence between the 
models shown than 
during the present 
season. In size, par- 
ticularly, the mode 
tends to extreme op- 
posites, the fashion- 
able chapeau being 
either ridiculously 
small or quite as ri- 
diculously large. 
Thus, the tiniest 
confection of lace 
and jet—like noth- 
ing so much as an 
overgrown butterfly 
—is seen familiarly 
hobnobbing with an 
assertive - looking 
hat of the Empire 
order or a coal-scut- 
tle bonnet of the Restoration period— 
both extravagantly ornamented with a 
heterogeneous mass of rich and costly 
trimmings, heaped artistically together 
with the ingenious dexterity known only 
to the resourceful milliner. 

It is undeniable that, notwithstanding 
their loveliness, the chapeaux of the pres- 
ent season are remarkable more for their 
novelty than for their general becoming- 
ness and adaptability. Nearly all the 
new shapes, whether fashioned of straw, 
chip or more pliant material, are fantas- 


FIGURE 1. 


tically bent and curved and twisted until 
they resemble nothing to be found any- 
where under the sun. Certes, a beauti- 
ful woman will lose none of her charm 
by donning one of these marvellous crea- 
tions, for they are evidently designed 
with a view to rendering such an one 
more distractingly bewitching; but she 
whom the gods have treated less kindly 
or who is past her premizre jeunesse will 
do well to pause and reflect before pur- 
chasing any of these eccentricities of 
Fashion—who has, 
indeed, surpassed 
herself this season in 
the uniqueness of 
her conceptions. 
Dainty little con- 
ceits, indeed, are the 
new evening bonnets 
—too diminutive, it 
is true, to serve any 
other purpose than 
that of adornment, 
yet absolutely irre- 
sistible in spite of 
their utter inutility. 
Even the most sub- 
stantial of these airy 
nothings is scarcely 
more than a soft 
twist of some bright- 
ly colored velvet,— 
preferably rose or 
heliotrope—which 
is draped over a 
crownless wire frame 
and decorated with 
jewelled ornaments 
and a tuft of feath- 
ers, a knot of vio- 
lets, or an aigrette. 
In these little bonnets the result aimed at 
is essentially a dainty one, and nothing 
known to the milliner’s art is overlooked 
in its production. A favorite effect is 
that of the dragon fly, in which a ban- 
deau of velvet or embroidery is disposed 
so as to rest upon the hair, while the 
insect itself forms the bonnet. The ex- . 
panded wings are composed of lace or 
net, and are ornamented with sequins of 
jet or iridescent metal. The body is made 
of similar material, the eyes are represent- 
ed by a couple of brilliant emeralds, and 
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the antennz are tipped with Rhinestones 
or minute pearls. 
An especially piquant little headdress 
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FIGURE 2. 


—called by courtesy a bonnet—of this 
order consists simply of three bands of 
velvet, embroidered in gold and arranged 
in fillet fashion. On the lower band, 
directly in front, is set a jet ornament 
surmounted by an aigrette, and on either 
side of this is a tiny bunch of Parma 
violets. Nothing could possibly be dain- 
tier or more becoming to a blonde whose 
beauty is of the pure Greek type. 

As befits the springtime, flowers of all 
kinds are being used in lavish profusion. 
They are nearly always mounted in aig- 
rettes or small bouquets, which have, on 
the whole, rather a stiff appearance, and 
do not lend themselves well to artistic 
manipulation. Trails and wreaths are 
quite out of date, excepting as bandeaux 
arranged to rest beneath the brim of the 
hat, when they are generally composed of 
roses of glacé velvet. The vogue of the 
violet has almost expended itself, and 
now lilacs, cowslips and other spring 


blossoms are coming prominently for- 
ward, particularly those having the pop- 
ular violet tinge. Magenta and emin- 
ence or évéque—which is not, as some 
persons imagine, a new shade of helio- 
trope, but something quite distinct—are 
both highly fashionable, but they should 
be used with the utmost discretion, inas- 
much as but few women can wear them 
with pleasing effect. Both colors are too 
conspicuous for lavish use and need a 
vast amount of toning down to render 
them becoming; and the same may 
truthfully be said of nearly all the 
shades introduced with the present sea- 
son. Both in dress and millinery there 
is a perfect riot of colors, none of them 
subdued enough to be becoming to the 
average woman. Thus the nicest dis- 


FIGURE 3. 


crimination should be called into requisi- 
tion before a selection is made, for that 
an inharmonious bonnet will completely 
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mar the effect of a perfect costume is a 
fact too well known to be disputed. 

Fic. 1 illustrates a large plaque of 
fine French chip, which is lmed with 
sulphur yellow velvet and caught up, in 
an extremely pretty and fanciful man- 
ner, with diminutive butterfly bows of 
emerald green velvet. A bandeau of the 
yellow velvet secures the hat on the 
head. In the back is a velvet bow com- 
bining the two colors, and the decoration 
is completed with ostrich tips of three- 
quarter length, one of which is jauntily 
disposed beneath the brim. ' 

Fig. 2. An artistic effect is obtained 
in this Leghorn hat. The wide brim is 
lined with pale rose velvet and is caught 
up at the left side with a bow of pink 
ribbon and a couple of black plumes. A 
bunch of cowslips is laid carelessly on the 
brim in front, a similar bunch being 
placed under it in the back. 

Fic. 3. This elegant chapeau is made 
of real Point de Venise lace over an open 
frame of interwoven Nile green straw 
and gold. The crown is formed of a 
plaque of Nile green straw. The trim- 
ming consists of dainty rosettes of black 
satin and Nile green velvet secured with 
emerald pins, with an erect plume on 
either side of the hat, and a large bow 
and fan of lace in the back. 


NOVELTIES. 


THE new and lovely tinted glass, which 
has recently become very fashionable for 
ornamental purposes, is also highly effect- 
ive. Some pretty, copper-tinted vases, in 
particuiar, are in excellent taste and har- 
monize charmingly with floral table dec- 
orations. A liqueur set made in glass of 
a delicate water-green shade, with gold 
tray and fittings, is exceptionally beauti- 
ful, and would form an acceptable present 
for a bridegroom. 


THE newest and prettiest balayeuse— 
which, by the way, are as popular as 
ever—are made of shot moiré and are 
trimmed with flounces of fine black lace. 
For wearing with walking gowns some 
very useful ones have been recently intro- 
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duced, made of a fabric closely resem. 
bling silk, but which is entirely water. 
proof and may be washed with impunity, 


A NOVELTY in shoes for evening wear 
is made of heavy satin in the new shade 
of heliotrope known as Eminence purple. 
Over the instep, lending itself to the 
graceful curves of the foot, is a large 
purple pansy, perfectly modelled in 
shaded velvet, which combines all the 
exquisite colors found in the natural 
flower. Nothing could be more charm- 
ing than the effect produced, nor could a 
shapely foot be more elegantly shod. 


THE utter impossibility of placing a 
pocket invisibly in the fashionable skirt 
is responsible for the revised fad among 
Parisiennes of carrying bags or reticules 
of convenient size, in which are deposited 
the handkerchief, purse, pocket-mirror 
and other accessories of aristocratic femi- 
ninity. ‘These bags are made of antique 
brocade, brocaded velvet or any kind of 
rich material, and are lined with silk or 
satin. Some of the most costly are made 
of velvet suéde, and have the owner's 
monogram in dull gold placed in one 
corner. 


A NOVEL form of table decoration, but 
recently evolved, is more than usually 
artistic. It consists of a tall slender vase 
of engraved glass or crystal, entwined 
with strands of baby ribbon in any pre- 
ferred shade, which is knotted on one 
side in a bow of many loops. The vase, 
which rests in a soft full rosette of silk 
matching the ribbon in color, is filled 
with the delicate blooms of the violet, 
lily of the valley, hyacinth or orchid, 
mingled with feathery fronds of fern and 
trails of smilax—all of which are artifi- 
cial, but wonderfully true to nature. 


A NOVEL ornament for the hair is de- 
signed to simulate a cluster of pansies. 
The flowers, which are of absolutely per- 
fect diamonds, have sapphires set in each 
petal and a large topaz for each centre; 
and as they are mounted upon vibrating 
stems of gold wire, the stones “tremble 
with imprisoned fire” with the slightest 
movement of the wearer. 
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A HOME 


HE rise, development 

; and growth 

of any great 

industry is a 

subject which 

"is usually of 

interest to the 

average read- 

er, especially 

so during this 

Columbian year, when the products of all 

nations, civilized and uncivilized, will be 

shown at the World’s Fair, in Chicago. 

The work of the primitive man and 

woman will be exhibited side by side with 

the wonderful examples of the arts and in- 

dustries of the people of our own times. 

Much may always be learned by com- 

parison, but probably at no time in the 

world’s history has the lesson been so 

easy to learn as it is to-day. The busy 

hands and brains of men are all the time 

at work seeking to invent.devices whereby 

the products of the earth may be brought 

nearer the consumer. In many fields and 

among many industries may this be no- 

ticed, hut because cocoa and chocolate have 

become so important in the household, we 

feel that an article treating upon them 
will be both timely and interesting. 

The Chinese claim that tea has been 
cultivated, brewed and drank for many, 
many centuries; the people of the East 
claim that coffee is as old to the drink- 
ing world as is wine, and those who manu- 
facture and use cocoa and chocolate claim 
for it just as long a history. The first 
that we learn of the fruit of the cocoa tree 
being utilized as a beverage is from the 
early Spanish explorers, who, penetrating 
the Carribean Sea, landed upon the ad- 
jacent shores. There the explorers were 
presented by the natives with a drink 
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which they called cacauate. It was of a 
rich brown color, and very pleasant to 
the taste. It grew rapidly in favor, and 
for about four hundred years it has been 
the favorite beverage of the Spanish 
people. But this favor is by no means 
confined to the people of Spain. In this 
country it has grown in popularity year 
by year, until to-day it is used universally. 
Leaving aside the various merits of other 
table beverages, it must certainly be ad- 
mitted that a properly cooked cup of cocoa 
or chocolate, taken with one’s breakfast, is 
not only delicious, but at the same time 
possesses so many excellent qualities that 
they may take the place of all other drinks. 
Tea and coffee may be served with any 
meal, but the experienced epicure will tell 
you that the only proper place for cocoa 
and chocolate is on the breakfast table. 
Its mild, delicate flavor, its absolute purity, 
when properly made, and the nutritious. 
qualities which it possesses, are reasons 
why it has become so popular in the re- 
fined homes throughout this country and 
Europe. In the words of an epicure, and 
a devoted lover of the beverage: “The 
only proper way to start the day is with 
a cup of chocolate.” But there is no rea- 
son in the world why cocoa and chocolate 
should not be used at anytime in the day 
—for lunch or dinner, as well as_break- 
fast. At many fashionable evening gath- 
erings a cup of fragrant ¢ chocolate is served 
in the place of the pernicious black coffee, 
and there are many reasons why it should 
be advocated for an evening drink. In- 
somnia is, as a rule, unknown to the 
chocolate drinker—certainly so much can- 
not be said of the habitual coffee drinker. 

While four hundred years have prob- 
ably brought very little change to the pre- 
pared cocoa—for then as now only the 
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Mode of Grinding Chocolate—Seventeenth Century. 


pure ground nut of the cocoa was used— 
yet the devices used to-day in the prepa- 
ration of the cocoa for the market are 
marvelous. Like everything else’ in our 
early American civilization, the manu- 
facture of chocolate was primitive in the 
extreme. After the beans were roasted 
they were ground by stone querns or 
mortars, not unlike those used in grind- 
ing maize. These mills consisted of simply 
a flat stone with a short thick cylindrical 
stone, used as a roller. When the beans 
had been completely crushed an oily paste 
was found, and with this was mixed vari- 
ous flavors by the early cocoa users, just 
as vanilla is now used by the modern 
manufacturer. In those days every man 
—or more properly every woman, for it 
was women of the household who did the 
“ grinding at the mill ”—was his own choc- 
olate manufacturer. 

But to-day the manufacture of cocoa 
and chocolate has arisen to the dignity of 
a great industry—one of the greatest in 
America. In the large factories the ut- 
most care is used in every detail of the 


work. As is well known to our readers, 
cocoa and chocolate are the manufac. 


‘tured product of the cocoa bean (Theo- 


broma Cacao.) It is a native of tropical 
America, from whence is still derived the 
larger portion of the world’s supply, al- 
though of late years the tree has been 
introduced and cultivated. in various 
warm countries. The cocoa trees grow 
to the average height of thirty feet, and 
from five to eight inches in diameter, are of 
spreading habit and healthy growth, and 
require comparatively little care. A 
cocoa plantation is picturesque and beau- 
tiful, and in the right soil the trees bear 
very freely. The fruit’ when young is 
green, but later becomes a lemon-yellow, 
or yellowish-brown. When matured, 
within the thick, tough rind, it contains 
from twenty-five to forty seeds, surround- 
ed by a fleshy pulp, and arranged in 
rows. These seeds are at first colorless, 
but on drying and exposure to the air 
and light they become golden-yellow, red, 
or brown in color, and hard and brittle. 
They are about the size of almonds, and 
have a bitter taste. 

After the fruit is gathered, the seeds 
are removed from the pod and undergo 
various processes of sweating and curing 
before they are ready for the market. In 
order to produce what is known as unfer- 
mented cocoa the beans are freed from 
adhering fruit pulp, and at once dried in 
thesun. For the production of fermented 
cocoa, the beans are placed in piles in 
sheds, or buried in trenches and allowed 
to ferment for a time before being com- 
pletely dried in the sun. Much of the 
acidity and bitterness disappear in the 


Fruit and Seeds of the Cocoa. 
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process of fermenting. The beans so pre- 
pared are mildly oleaginous, of a pleasing 
but slightly bitter taste, and are more or 
less aromatic. The value of the product 
greatly depends upon the care bestowed 
upon this operation, and the sweating or 
fermenting is a process which requires the 
very greatest attention and experience. 
The operation varies according to the 
state of the weather, but a period of about 
two days yields the best results. After 
that the seeds are exposed to the sun for 
drying ; and those of a fine quality assume 
a warm reddish tint, which marks beans 
of a superior quality. Because the reader 
may be still further interested in this sub- 


nut. As is already well known to our 
readers this oil possesses great nutritive 
qualities, to which the value of cocoa or 
chocolate is very largely due. As the 
chemist will tell you, theo-bromine is the 
element, present in a small proportion, 
that gives to cocoa its flavor and stimula- 
ting qualities. The remainder is made 
up of albuminous elements, having nitro- 
gen as a base, easily digested and very 
nutritious, a small portion of cellulous 
forming the walls of the cells in which the 
other elements are contained, starch, and 
a small proportion of other elements, 
all of little food value. It has been the 
object and aim of the modern manufac- 


Bird's-eye view of Walter Baker & Company's factories.at Dorchester, Mass. 


ject it may be well to state that the beans 
of commerce somewhat resemble small 
pecan nuts in color, shape and size. They 
have a thin, brittle shell, surrounding a 
full, well-filled kernel, of reddish-gray or 
reddish-brown color, with a shining, oily 
surface, the whole crushing easily under 
astrong pressure. To those who have 
had experience with the cocoa nut the 
color of the shell and the kernel and their 
bitterness tell of the degree of perfection 
of the fermenting process, which develops 
the natural qualities of flavor and odor. 
A great deal has been written and said 
about cocoa butter, and it may be well at 
this time to say a word regarding it. 
Cocoa-butter is really the oil of the cacao- 


turer of these preparations to remove the 
bad elements from the cocoa nut, so 
they shall be absolutely pure when they 
come to the hands of the user. How far 
they have accomplished this is best shown 
by the high grade of the goods which are 
to-day in the market, and which are on 
the tables of the thousands upon thou- 
sands of the best people of our land. 
There are many old and time-honored 
establishments in America, but there is 
none better known and whose record for 
honesty and fair and square dealing is 
better known than that of Walter Baker 
& Company, of Dorchester, Mass. Over 
one hundred years ago Walter Baker es- 
tablished the manufacture of chocolate in 
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Theobroma Cacao, 


this country, in a small and modest build- 
ing, and the title deed, which still hangs 
in the company’s office, bears the date 
1757. Because the goods produced have 
always been of superior’ quality, the busi- 
ness has from that early date continued 
to grow, so to-day it is the largest manu- 
factory of the sort in America. The 
company’s plant at Dorchester is a mar- 
vel. It covers more than 
forty acres of ground on 
both sides of the Neponset 
river, and there are some 
twenty structures, which in- 
clude the great factories,the 
warehouses, shops, stables, 
etc. It would be impossible 
in this short article to give 
anything like an intelligent 
description of these great 
works. Scattered over the 
space it may be seen by the 
accompanying illustration 
that the main factory build- 
ings cover much ground, 
there being several hundred 
feet frontage, these build- 
ings having’ a floor space 
of about 315,000 square 


feet, or over seven acres. 


es 


Something has already been 
said of the growth of the eo. 
coa, and the scientific side of 
the wonderful product. Now 
we will add a few words re- 
garding the preparation of the 
article for food. The nuts 
reach the market in all forms, 
and in various stages of un- 
cleanliness ; dirt, sticks, pieces 
of dark, small stones, and oth- 
er foreign substances being 
found. Their removal is the 
first thing to be done in the 
factory. The process is a slow 
but thorough one. The kem- 
els are placed in cylindrical 
sieves or screens, sloping 
slightly, and with graduated 
meshes, through which the im- 
purities find their way as the 
mass is slowly shaken down 
the slope. Next comes the 
hand-picking, one of the most 
interesting processes of the 

whole work. Here the most experienced 
people are required, the work being to re- 
move the few larger substances that es- 
cape the screen; and any beans whose 
defective color, size or shape betray their 
inferior quality are rejected. 

Next comes the roasting, and upon 
this hinges very much of the success or 
failure of this great industry. The manv- 
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Walter Baker & Company's Exhibition Building, Chicago. 


facturers tell us that both chemical and 
structural changes depend upon the roast- 
ing, and that it is the most delicate oper- 
ation in the manufacture of chocolate. 
It may seem strange to the reader, and 
the lover of chocolate, that the very best 
beans are easily ruined by unskilled 
roasting, and that inferior grades are 
greatly improved, if properly roasted. A 
scientific apparatus is in use at the mills 
above referred to, which seems to have 
reached well-nigh perfection. By its use 
the nuts are roasted with perfect uniform- 
ity, and their very best qualities are 
brought out. The superior quality of the 
goods produced by the Dorchester estab- 
lishment speak so highly for themselves 
that we shall not at this time attempt to 





go further into a description of their 
modes of manufacture. 

But we wish to add a word regarding 
the beautiful exhibition building of the 
Walter Baker Company, at the World’s 
Fair, in Chicago. It will be light, airy 
and exceedingly attractive, covering a 
large space of ground; it will show within 
its walls a great variety of delicious and 
nutritious articles manufactured by this 
house. The building was designed by 
Messrs. Carére & Hastings, who built the 
Ponce de Leon at St. Augustine. It oc- 
cupies a most conspicuous place in the 
World’s Fair grounds, and will doubtless 
be visited by thousands and tens of 
thousands of people who have used and 
enjoyed the products of this famous house. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


this time the eyes of the entire 
civilized world are turned toward 
Chicago and World’s Fair. Cer- 


A 


tainly it will be a great event in the his- 
tory of a great nation, and because of its 
importance the publishers of Gopry’s 
MAGAZINE open this department under 
the above head, feeling that it will prove 


at once interesting and profitable to the 
general reader. Here, each month, may 
be found items of interest to those who 
have visited or who contemplate visiting 
the Columbian Exposition—the displays 
and exhibits being carefully and graph- 
ically described. The publishers wish it 
understood that this shall in no sense be 
an advertising department, but a medium 
through which the exhibitor may direct 
to the attention of the reader his various 
displays. By consulting these pages it 
is hoped that much valuable time may 
be saved by the visitor to the Fair, and 
that the department may prove of essen- 
tial benefit to exhibitors and visitors. 

It is safe to say that no international 
exhibition—from that held at the Crystal 
Palace in 1854 to the Paris Exposition 
of 1889, will at all compare with that 
which is to be opened by President Cleve- 
land on May Ist next at Chicago. Prof- 
iting by the best features of previous 
expositions in details of construction and 
management, but with many original and 
delightful features peculiarly its own, and 
conducted on a scale distinctly lavish and 
American, the great Fair of 1893 will be 


a fitting symbol of the nation whose his- 
tory signally exemplifies the progress of 
civilization. It celebrates an event es- 
sentially international in character, and 
the cordial participation of foreign gov- 
ernments assures its success as the great- 
est industrial, educational, and artistic 
display the world has ever known—a fit- 
ting close to a brilliant century. The 
great progress that has been made in 
every branch of art, science and mechan- 
ics during the past decade, which has 
been more marked in this country than 
in any other, owing to the peculiar genius 
of our people and the liberality of our 
institutions, will be evidenced by a dis- 
play such as our fathers in the most 
extravagant flights of their imagination 
never could have conceived. It is but 
just that those to whom these great ad- 
vances in the march of human progress 
are due should receive through these 
columns the praise which they certainly 
deserve. 

Continuing, the publishers desire to state 
that they will receive from intending ex- 
hibitors any information and items relat- 
ing to their various exhibits which shall 
be of interest to the readers, and which 
shall place the displays in the best and 
most satisfactory light. It is hoped to 
make this department a carefully ar- 
ranged index of the best displays at the 
Fair, and one which shall prove of the 
greatest value to exhibitor and visitor 
alike. 
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Tue Brainerd & Armstrong Co., silk 
manufacturers of New London, Conn., 
are preparing for an elaborate display of 
silk fabrics and art embroidery threads 
at the Columbian Exposition. This com- 
pany is doubtless the foremost in its line, 
and no expense will ‘be spared to make 
this exhibit as attractive as possible. To 
this well-known concern is due the credit 
of fostering to a considerable extent the art 
of silk needlework, knitting and embroid- 
ery. Never has the manufacture of art- 
istic silk materials been carried to such 
an extent as at the present day. Ac- 
cording to the most reliable historic 
records the Chinese were the first people 
to utilize the fine and lustrous silk fibre, 
‘and the art of silk manufacturing ap- 
pears to have arrived at considerable 
perfection 2,750 years before the Chris- 
tian era, as the empresses of China at 
that early period are stated to have bus- 
ied themselves with their maids in the 
industry. 

The beauty of the fabrics manufac- 
tured led in process of time to the growth 
of an export trade which has penetrated 
the whole civilized world. Sericulture 
and the manufacture of the product have 
always been a favorite pursuit and a 
cherished industry of the kings and ar- 
istocracies of Europe. The rulers of 
France for more than four centuries 
made it an object of careful study, em- 


ploying in its various branches nearly one- 
fourth of the population of the empire. 
Numerous attempts have been made in this 
country to acclimatize the silk worm so 
as to render its cultivation profitable, but 
without success. Better results, however, 
attended the efforts to establish the man- 
ufacture, and to-day it is numbered 
among the most important of the textile 
manufactures of the country. For a 
long time the machinery was rude and 
incapable of producing the finest quality 
of silken fabrics. Modern invention has 
furnished our manufacturers facilities for 
producing the most .éxquisite and delicate 
silk textiles in the world, with the excep- 
tion of the experienced handicraft of the 
Chinese. 

The immense plant of the Brainerd & 
Armstrong Co. at New London is con- 
ceded to be the most completely equipped 
silk thread factory in this country, where 
the tremendous annual output of the 
“ Best in the World” spool silk, amount- 
ing to over $2,000,000 per year, is man- 
ufactured. It is the intention of this 
company to place on exhibition complete 
lines of some of their most popular wash 
embroidery silks. 

The latest novelty.in silk embroidery 
threads manufactured by this concern is 
the celebrated “ Roman Floss,” which has 
become so popular with all students of 
art needlework. 
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Notre.—The Publishers of GoDEy’s wish it to be distinctly understood by both readers and ad- 
vertisers, that all mentions of specialties or firms contained in Shopping News, are in no sense to 


be considered as an advertisement. 


Money cannot buy space under this heading. This department 


will be run with the view of giving to our readers interesting and reliable information, and all sub-. 


jects treated receive our careful investigation. 


YNONYMOUS with the first lark 

S song is the signal for the opening to 

other seetions of Gotham’s superb 
storehouses. 

Curios from every compass-point, in the 
greatest variety and diversity, are shown 
at the shopping centres, and the patrons 
thereof are legion. Yet, for the readers 
of GopEy’s remote from the glories of 
this mercantile melange of the world’s 
wares and wonders, we propose a monthly 
resumé of such modes, methods and ma- 
terials as will suggest to shoppers in New 
York and contiguous cities, as well as to 
buyers throughout the country at large, 
the best means of shopping at first hands ; 
thus making a clear saving of at least 
five per cent. upon special as well as stand- 
ard purchases. . 


THE WORLD OUT OF TOWN. 


* Those unacquainted with the move- 
ments of vast mercantile machineries 
would be amazed to see the tons upon 
tons of merchandise daily shipped and 
posted to the four corners of the country. 
Four hundred. yards of spring fabrics 
were cut into samples large enough to 
convey an idea of design and coloring, 
and sent out in a single forenoon from 
the mail order department at Lord & 
Taylor’s. This feature ‘of the vast and 
prominent establishment is, as the records 
attest, a business within itself, extending 
its influences to everystate and territory 
in the Union. 

Moreover, such transactions are as sat- 


isfactory as the counter sales. Expert 
shoppers, to whom the lines are an open 
secret, perform the offices of sampling, 
selecting and dispatching commissions at 
an immense saving of time, patience and 
shoeleather, to purchasers remote from 
the centres of trade and fashion. 

Many ladies send a photograph of 
themselves, thus striking the keynote to 
the most complicated requirement. Oth- 
ers supply specific information concern- 
ing height, color of hair, complexion, etc., 
all of which are aids to a veritable in- 
spiration in choosing appropriate designs 
and harmonious colorings. 

The task of filling orders, either for a 
single garment or outfit entire, is greatly 
simplified by corporations who have re- 
duced to a fine art the manufacture of all 
classes of attire. A maiden, wife, and 
mother may procure ready-made raiment 
at prominent New York houses, of the rar- 
est fit and fashion, complete wardrobes for 
children—every item dainty enough for 
a fairy—and toilets suitable for the street, 
the salon and the home, of finest fabrics 
and made in the latest styles, at figures 
which barely cover the original material 
cost. 

There is really very little occupation 
for the home dressmaker in view of the 
mighty facilities for supply vouchsafed at 
old reliable houses, or for the custom 
tailor. A prominent downtown manu- 
facturer who pays his cutter $10,000 a 
year, imports his models from old-world 
centres, and monopolizes the products of 
several noted mills. Some of the best- 
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dressed men in New York owe their chic 


appearance to the enterprise of this grand 


old firm, whose garments are exceptional 
as their prices are problematical. 


BEAUTIFUL MATERIALS. 


A tour of prominent stores reveals a 
finesse of fancy and resplendence of fab- 
ric which speak volumes for present-cent- 
ury progress. There are brocades and 
diaphanous tissues, with rainbow tints 
and shimmering sun lustres ; but the most 
wonderful of all the season’s goods are 
the curios in cotton, which tell their own 
- story of the resources of one firm having 
ten miles of looms, running day and night 
to meet the constantly increasing demand 
for goods of this calibre. 

There is not, in the annals of all the 
industries, a substance more susceptible 
than this facile product of Southern 
fields, which must ever remain a forcible 
factor in the commerce of all countries. 
The seed-sowing, picking, ginning, etc., 
are interesting as relics which have sur- 
vived the decadence of ante-bellum. The 


processes of its conversion into thread, as 
demonstrated by one of the mighty cor- 
porations of to-day, have long since passed 
into history; but the most wonderful 
phase of utilization is the subversion of 


this susceptible element into weaves 
which so closely resemble silk it takes 
the practised eye and sensitive touch of a 
connoisseur in textiles to detect the dif- 
ference between this flossy substance and 
the cocoon fibre of tradition. 

Among high-class novelties of the 
Gilbert Manufacturing Co. we find the 
“Exposition d’Amerique” created for 
the World’s Fair, which exemplifies the 
artistic perfection of surface and color- 
work to which some exquisite national 
flower designs have attained in the hands 
of the skillful demonstrators of the possi- 
bilities of American loomeraft. This is 
but one of many representatives of one 
of Gotham’s great industries. Their 
standards are equally excellent. The 
Gilbert Dress Linings, with textures firm 
as steel and fine as silk, are a household 
word to the.readers of GopEy’s every- 
where, and there is probably not a store of 
any standing throughout the length and 


es, 


breadth of the land that does not carry 
a full line of them. If not, it is always 
safe to fall back upon the New York 
houses, which carry everything either 
useful or ornamental that ingenuity cre- 
ates and the heart of woman desires. 

Gay colorings and silky surfaces pre. 
vail. 

Tailor suitings come in fine stripes and 
new colorings. 

Oriental sideband is a plain stuff with 
wide, fantastic Eastern border. 

Poplins sprayed all over with rambling 
flower designs and foliage are exceedingly 
popular. 

Sombre serge is woven with shot and 
reversible effects in very bright hues, and 
is durable as well as pleasing to the eye. 

Silk-and-wool cheviots are the rage. 
Gowns made of such goods in tiny checks 
are appropriate for miss, maiden or 
matron. 

Sheer organdies, bestrewn with dainty 
flowers, striped and plaided ginghams, 
and crépe challies are all among summer 
fabrics. 

Silk-and-wool diagonal is a new and 
beautiful fabric. Jacquard has a rather 
indefinable silky design much lighter 
than the background. 

French dimity, striped epingline, silk- 
striped gingham, English percales and 
pongees, Colonial serge and figured Swiss, 
are a very few of the beautiful fabrics for 
spring, which, with all others cited, were 
shown us at the strongholds of metropol- 
itan style. 

HYGIENIC UNDERDRESSING. 

A subtle secret of successful dressing is 
the underwear. A union suit so syste- 
matically fashioned as to assimilate with 
every curve and motion of the facile 
figure and adapt itself to the corset 
should always preliminate the feminine 
costume. Being a non-conductor of heat 
silk is the first choice for winter, and 
Balbriggan or fine lisle thread or India 
cotton for summer. The best invest- 
ment, however, is a judicious combination 
of susceptible substances. The fine fibre 
of woolen fleece, lining a fine-textured 
surface of cotton is the most satisfactory 
association yet discovered. Being porous 
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the perspiration of the body is. readily 
absorbed into the cotton, and an equable 
skin temperature is maintained. The 
Hygienic Unshrinkable Under-wear 
takes precedence in the minds of many 
desiring high-class specialties of this 
description ; and the instantaneous success 
which crowned its advent into the New 
York market compelled other “systems ” 
to prove the merit of their metal. These 
shapely suits come in several grades of 
thickness, the heaviest being selected by 
Lieutenant Peary and his wife when they 
set out on their Arctic expedition. 
There are intermediate and light summer 
weights, and all in attractive shades of 
cream, pure white or natural wool. 
Those who have ever worn them pro- 
nounce them an all-the-year-round bene- 
faction beyond price. 
THE STAY OF STYLE. 

That this pivotal article is the anima- 
ting principle of the simplest, as well as 
the most elaborate toilet, goes without 
saying in view of the ingenious resources 
brought to bear in its creation-and con- 
struction. 

Compare the symmetrically fashioned 
and exquisitely finished corset of to-day 
with the uncouth cages wherein were en- 
cased the court beauties of the de Medicis 
period! There are shapes for misses, 
maidens and mothers running a gamut 
of many conceits from the short-waisted 
bust girdle, which so readily assimilates 
with the all-prevalent Empire toilet, to 
the long-waisted variety, well known to 
the commerce of two continents as a very 
perfect and popular corset. It is accu- 
rately cut to a thread of the coutil, and 
must be strongly and carefully seamed ; 
otherwise the strongest fabric could not 
stand the strain of being stretched and 
pressed over an iron dress form; which 
heroic process prevents further expansion 
or contraction even under the friction of 
constant wear. 


SOMETHING FOR BABY. 


There is a saying among old-time folks 
that prominent ears are “a sign of smart- 


ness.” But that an acute angle of the 


organs of hearing denotes an extraordi- 
nary degree of intelligence hardly stands 
to reason. Certainly the more comely, 
shell-like shapes are as frequently seen 
in conjunction with brightness, and are 
far more good and pleasant to look at. 
All ladies who have babes with ears 
strikingly en evidence regret the fact, and 
will be glad to know there is a remedy 
for this defect. This remedy consists of 
a feather-weight cap of tape, which may 
be worn during waking or sleeping hours, 
and gently but effectually trains the ten- 
der members into graceful and becoming 
form. Best & Co., of the Liliputian Ba- 
zar, in Twenty-third Street, West, have 
the exclusive rights to this clever little 
article, and are pleased to take orders 
from patrons at all points of the compass, 
or to send illustrations of this and other 
specialties obtainable at their establish- 
ment. This house is celebrated through- 
out America and Europe as the pioneer 
in its purport of catering to the wants 
of children of both sexes and of all ages, 
from one minute old up to eighteen years. 
Some extensive improvements are going 
on at present, and the facilities for serv- 
ing patrons in all parts of the country 
will be amplified in every branch of sup- 
ply. 


THE HOME TABLE. 


The New York market is a capacious 
repository for every element of sustenance 
scheduled in the annals of international 
supply. The rich and varied fruits of 
all climes, the rarest products of the 
agricultural development of other coun- 
tries, together with the freshest, choicest 
fish, flesh and fowls are obtainable the 
year around at figures which render such 
luxuries possible to the wage-winner as 
well as the millionaire. 

To select the best foods and have them ° 
so cooked as to secure the richest nutri- 
ment and serve in the most palatable 
fashion, is an accomplishment for which 
many ladies of this favored section are 
famed. But how about the locations re- 
mote from the vast sources of supply? 
To make an attractive menu from the 
standard stocks of the dry grocer is an 
achievement of which any woman may 
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be justly proud. Professional demon- 
strators upon general principles fail to 
instruct their disciples upon points most 
perplexing to the inexperienced caterer, 
who finds herself stranded upon primi- 
tive premises. Personal investigation is 
the key which unlocks vast storehouses of 
knowledge upon tenable territories, and 
the result is well worth the effort. 

First come the grain cereals, which, 
steam-cooked and creamed, preliminate 
the breakfast so palatably, beside facili- 
tating the thickening processes for soups 
and sauces. Sterling preparations popu- 
larized by prominent metropolitan cater- 
ers are familiar as household words to 
the housewife in other sections, and fowls 
and soups as are the potted meats now 
in universal requisition, with a view to 
the convenience and economy of the 
vast majority. 

Even in the cuisine animated by the 
presence of an accomplished chef, these 
savory and susceptible elements are acces- 
soried as time-saving exponents of the 
science of other savants. The office of 
caterer to the pranks of a pampered pal- 
ate is no sinecure, as Sherry, Delmonico 


and other cosmopolitan connoisseurs at- 


test. Ideas and experience are sterling 
capital in the sovereign province of pro- 
visioning. Where there are such ele- 
ments with which to compound a tasty 
salad or scallop, supply the bouillon and 
an entree, together with the canned fruits 
and vegetables which enrich our markets 
at all seasons, one may even reckon with- 
out the roast quite royally; and with 
such aids as may be instantaneously 
brought to bear, supplement a dainty 
dessert and further demonstrate the pos- 
sibilities of the present potent and com- 
prehensive system of supply. 

The baker is the rock upon which so 
many domestic barques are wrecked. 
Every conscientious housewife prefers to 
make her own cake, bread and pastries, 
and the processes and proportions, as well 
as the ingredients, require experimental 
knowledge and critical test. Yet it is 
well worth any woman’s while to solve 
for herself a problem upon which the 


—.. 


health and harmony of her household 
depend. 

Another departure is an imported prep. 
aration from which may be made g 
deliciously flavored blanc mange or 
custard without eggs, which are not 
always procurable even were they palat- 
able to persons of plethoric tendencies, 

A chapter might also be written on 
the processes by which milk and cream 
are preserved sweet and pure, and the 
information would be of practical benefit 
to honest seekers after the best and pur. 
est method of furnishing the staff of life 
in the family circle. 

To prevent the absorption of flavors 
or latent poisons arising from other foods 
with which it comes in contact, fresh 
milk should be refrigerated in a close 
can or jar of porcelain, and butter should 
be kept in a covered vessel of stone or 
earthenware. 

A little common sense ‘and a smattering 
of chemistry in manipulating one’s meals 
is of great importance. Why serve 
soggy potatoes when to carefully pare 
and soak them in cold water an hour 
before cooking will render the most un- 
promising specimens tender and mealy 
with a surface white as falling snow- 
flakes? All vegetables should be cooked 
swiftly and eaten before the vitalizing 
gases effervesce and render them heavy 
and unwholesome. 

The tannic acid accruing from tea and 
coffee after they have passed the subtle 
rubicon of scientific distillation is deadly 
poison, and cuts into the stomach and in- 
testines like vitriol. In making these 
delicious drinks, to ensure strength with 
fragrance, the water should be put on 
cold and the brewing done the instant it 
reaches the boiling point. 

In choosing beef or lamb take the cut 
of bright red with suet or tallow of bluish 
white. Roast in a quick oven and serve 
so rare that the red juices follow the 
knife. Veal or pork should be of a 
bright pink, well seasoned with sweet 
herbs and cooked thoroughly. Cold 
meats should be served with some savory 
appetizer. SALLIE J. Barrey. 
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